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PREFACE. 



It is much to be regretted that all writers who have entered into 
etymological discussions, or who have employed etymology as the 
medium of other researches, should have permitted their judgments 
to be guided and influenced by some favourite hypothesis. For, how- 
ever anxious an author may be to discover truth, still, if his mind 
be occupied by preconceived opinions, it is impossible for him to 
avoid giving more attention and more force to such circumstances as 
support these opinions, than to such as oppose them. Too many 
writers, also, in conducting an argument respecting the origin and 
affinity of nations, or even respecting their idolatry, have indulged 
in such absurdity of etymologies, and such mis-selection and per- 
version of authorities, as must render their love of truth extremely 
questionable. The ridicule, therefore, that is thrown on etymology, 
and the distrust with which it is received as proof, are the natural 
eonsequences of its having been employed so improperly. But, as 
it is illogical to argue from the abuse to the use, no work ought to 
be condemned on mere inspection of its titlepage, because erroneous 
methods have been adopted in the previous discussion of the same 
subject 

The following Researches, also, whatever other defects may be 
attributable to them, are at least free from the spirit of hypothesis. 
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iv PREFACE. 

For, having occasion to compile a Maratha dictionary, I amused 
myself, while collecting materials for that work, in noting down the 
Sanscrit words which I recognised as belonging to any language with 
which I was acquainted ; and it was not until I had collected five 
hundred such words, that I began to enquire into the causes which 
could have introduced them into five distinct languages. Until then 
I had acquiesced in the correctness of the usual opinions entertained 
respecting the origin and affinity of languages, although doubts of 
their justness had often occurred "to me. But, on further examining 
the subject, I found that none of the systems which had been proposed 
could adequately explain the causes of that intimate connection which 
must have existed, at some remote period, between a people speaking 
Sanscrit and the ancestors of the Greeks, Romans, and Goths. It 
was, therefore, necessary to discover some more probable and sai^is- 
factory explanation of so remarkable a circumstance, and I accordingly 
stated the conclusions to which its investigation had led me, in a paper 
which I laid before the Literary Society of Bombay, in November, 
1822. This paper, however, I afterwards withdrew, as it occurred to 
me that neither its limits allowed the subject to be fully discussed, 
nor had I myself obtained all the information respecting it which was 
requisite. For I conceive it incumbent on every writer to ascertain, 
as far as possible, what may have been previously published on the 
topic which he intends to discuss. But the want of books prevented 
me, for some time, from having it in my power to enlarge and improve 
the paper just mentioned in the manner that I wished. Having at 
length, however, made myself, I believe, sufficiently acquainted with 
the principal opinions which prevail respecting the origin and affinity 
of languages, I now venture to lay the following Researches before 
the public. 
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The original object of this work was merely to exhibit the re- 
markable affinity which exists between the Greek, Latin, Persian, 
Grothic, and Sanscrit languages, and to explain the causes which had, 
in my opinion, produced it But, on further consideration^ it appeared 
to me that neither of these points could be satisfactorily demonstrated, 
mitil the prevailing hypothesis respecting the existence of a primitive 
tongue, and respecting the origin of the Greeks, Romans, and Goths, 
had been first examined and refuted. I have, in consequence, been 
obliged not only to enter into a review of these subjects on which so 
much has been already written, but, also, in considering them, to 
differ in opinion, less or more, from every author by whom they have 
been previously discussed. But no person has hitherto applied a 
competent knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit to etymological 
purposes, and from new data, therefore, it may be permitted to draw 
new conclusions. 

One writer, indeed. Dr. A. Murray, in his History of European 
Languages^ has pretended to an acquaintance with Sanscrit and Per- 
sian ; but the very erroneous judgment of the origin and nature of 
these languages which he has expressed, evinces that his knowledge 
of them must have been extremely superficial. He has himself, at 
the same time, admitted that he had not the Sanscrit language cofn-- 
pletely before him* ; nor was it possible that he could, as no Sanscrit 
dictionary was then published. But Persian was perfectly accessible 
in grammars, dictionaries, and editions of works containing together 
the original text and its translation ; and the ignorance, therefore, 
of this language betrayed by Dr. Murray is altogether inexcusable. 
It is not, however, so much the errors contained in this work, as 
the dogmatic tone in which the opinions are expressed, that are 

* Hist, of European Languages, vol. ii. p. SSl. 
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particularly censurable. For nothing but the most indisputable proofs 
could warrant such positive assertions as these : — " The Medes,- Per- 
sians, and Indians spoke the same language. They were allied to 
one another in the degree of the Ionic and Doric Greeks. This 
important fact is established, 1. by the close resemblance of the 
ancient Median names to the Sanscrit in form and sense ; 2. by the 
perfect coincidence of the remains of the Zend with the Sanscrit ; 
3. by the easy derivation of almost every modern Persian word (the 
Arabic terms excepted) from the Sanscrit.* .... The modern Persic 
is Sanscrit, humbled and corrupted in a high degree. It is simple, 
elegant, perspicuous ; but, at the same time, not capable of greater 
powers of expression, than those which genius may impart to any 
dialect, however defective by nature. f. . . . Ocular inspection, assisted 
by such knowledge as the comparison requires, demonstrates the 
ancient identity of the Sanscrit and Chaldee letters." X That is, an 
alphabet composed of fifty-two letters was derived fropi one con- 
sisting of twenty-two letters only ! The reputation acquired by Dr. 
Murray as a philologist has induced me to notice his work here, in 
order to explain the reason why I have scarcely ever quoted it in 
the following pages, either for the purpose of approbation or refutation. 
But for the first of these purposes it is much too erroneous ; and, with 
regard to the latter, I perfectly agree in opinion with Pinkerton, that 
to confute absolute nonsense is surely as ridiculous as to write it. That 
the reader, however, may not consider these remarks as too harsh, 
I will leave it to him to decide whether that philologist is entitled 
to any attention who, in the very commencement of his work, makes 
such an assertion as this : — " By a careful study of the Anglo-Saxon, 



* Hist of European Languages, vol. ii. p. 222. 
t Ibid. p. 391. 



X Ibid. p. 227. 
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Visigothic, and the elder English writers, more knowledge may be 
obtained of the original structure of the Greek, Latin, Celtic, or 
Sanscrit, than the deepest erudition can possibly supply!!'** 

With respect to the conclusions contained in this work, which are 
deduced from etymological premises, the principles on which they 
depend are sufficiently explained in the Second Part. I shall here, 
therefore, merely observe that, in comparing together the words of 
any two languages, I conceive that correspondence in signification 
and in sound, subject to such slight permutations in the letters and 
slight contractions of the syllables as are proved to be admissible on 
clear and fixed principles, are the only criteria by which the identity 
of the words compared can be determined. These Researches, there- 
fore, differ materially from other etymological works : because they 
contain no wearisome discussions respecting the changes which words 
may have undergone in passing from one language into another ; nor 
any tedious reasoning to prove that some particular word in one 
language, notwithstanding dissimilarity of sound and meaning, may 
still be identical with some other term of another language. For 
the Comparative Table inserted in Part II. is the piece justificative of 
the whole work ; and as all the words compared together in it cor- 
respond in meaning, except in a few instances which I have noted 
at the bottom of the page, the reader, if unacquainted with the lan- 
guages compared, has merely to determine whether the agreement 
of the words in sound is sufficient to prove their identity. Should 
he, then, be convinced that 900 Sanscrit words have passed into five 

• Hist of European Languages, vol. i. p. 17. 

No words can better characterise Dr. Murray's work, than those which he has himself 
applied to Mr. Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology : — *^ A fancijid workj of which 
the eii/mological part is falser the historical dubious^ and the theoretical imaginary.^ — Vol. ii. 
p. 223. 
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distinct languages, he will be the better enabled to form an opinion 
respecting the justness of the remarks contained in the following 
pages. 

The origin and affinity of languages ascend far beyond the times 
of which any information has been preserved by ancient writers. 
But it seems undeniable that, with respect to the origin and early 
state of nations, the credibility of the accounts given by different 
authors must depend on their relative antiquity ; and it is impossible 
to understand how Zonaras, in the twelfth century q/ifer Christ, could 
be as well acquainted with the ancient situation of the world as 
Herodotus, who flourished 450 years before Christ The incorrectness, 
therefore, of the following remarks of Mr. Bryant must be self evident: 
- — " It may be said that the writers to whom 1 chiefly appeal are, in 
great measure, dry and artless, without any grace and ornament to 
recommend them. They were, likewise, posterior to the Helladians ; 
consequently, farther removed from the times of which they treat. 
To the first objection I answer, that the most dry and artless historians 
are, in general, the most authentic. They who colour and embellish 
have the least regard for the truth. In respect to priority, it is a 
specious claim ; but attended with no validity. When a gradual 
darkness has been overspreading the world, it requires as much time 
to emerge from the cloud, as there passed when we were sinking into 
it : so that they who come later may enjoy a greater portion of light, 
than those who preceded them by ages. Besides, it is to be considered, 
that the writers to whom I chiefly appeal, lived in parts of the world 
which gave them great advantages. The whole theology of Greece 
was derived from the East. We cannot, therefore, but in reason 
suppose, that Clemens of Alexandria, Eusebius of Caesarea, Tatianus 
of Assyria, Lucianus of Samosata, Cyril of Jerusalem, Porphyry of 
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Syria, Proclus of Lycia, Philo of Biblus, Strabo of Amasa, Pausanias of 
Cappadocia, Eratosthenes of Cyrene, must know more upon this subject 
than any native Helladian. The like may be said of Diodorus, Jose- 
phus, Cedrenus, Syncellus, Zonaras, Eustathius ; and numberless more. 
These had the archives of ancient* temples, to which they could 
apply: and had traditions more genuine than ever reached Greece. 
And though they were posterior theirselves, they appeal to authors far 
prior to any Helladians : and their works are crowded with extracts 
from the most curious and the most ancient f histories. Such were the 
writings of Sanchoniathon, Berosus, Nicholaus Damascenus, Mocus, 
Mnaseas, Hieronymus -^gyptius, Apion, Manethon : from whom 
Abydenus, Apollodorus, Asclepiades, Artapanus, Philastrius, bor- 
rowed largely. We are beholden to Clemens J and Eusebius, for 
many evidences from writers, long since lost ; even Eustathius and 
Tzetzes have resources, which are now no more.'' § . On the contrary, the 
justness of the following observations of Lord Bolingbroke can scarcely 
be contested : — " There is a fourth class, of much less use than these, 
but of much greater name. Men of the first rank in learning, and 
to whom the whole tribe of scholars bow with reverence. A man 
must be as indifferent as I am to common censure or approbation, to 
avow a thorough contempt for the whole business of these learned 
lives; for all the researches into antiquity, for all the systems of 
chronology and history, that we owe to the immense labours of a 
Scaliger, a Bochart, a Petavius, an Usher, and even a Marsham. The 

" • See Philo Biblius apud Euseb. Praef. Evang. 1. i. c. 10. p. S2. He mentions applying 
to a great number of authors, in Phenicia. 

"f UoWtiv t^tpevvriiraiAivos uAijv, oy;^i njv irap' 'EXX)i<ri. — Philo^ apud Euseb. Prcef. Evang., 
1. i. c. ix. p. 82. 

" % Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom., 1. i. p. 356." 

§ Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. i. p. 146. et seq. 

a 
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same materials are common to them all; but these materials are 
few, and there is a moral impossibility that they should ever have 
more. They have combined these into every form that can be given 
to them : they have supposed, they have guessed, they have joined 
disjointed passages of different authors, and broken traditions of un- 
certain originals, of various people, and of centuries remote from one 
another as well as from ours. In short, that they might leave no 
liberty untaken, even a wild fantastical similitude of sounds has 
served to prop up a system. As the materials they have are few, 
so are the very best and such as pass for authentic extremely pre- 
carious; as some of these learned persons themselves confess. Julius 
Africanus, Eusebius, and George the monk opened the principal 
sources of all this science ; but they corrupted the waters. Their 
point of view was to make profane history and chronology agree 
with sacred; though the latter chronology is very far from being 
established with the clearness and certainty necessary to make it a 
rule. For this purpose, the ancient monuments that these writers 
conveyed to posterity, were digested by them according to the system 
they were to maintain : and none of these monuments were delivered 
down in their original form, and genuine purity. The dynasties of 
Manetho, for instance, are broken to pieces by Eusebius, and such 
fragments of them as suited his design are stuck into his woi'k. 
We have, we know, no more of them. The Codex Alexandrinus we 
owe to George the monk. We have no other authority for it."* 

It is not, however, necessary for the object of this work, to enter 

.into any discussion respecting ancient chronology: for I conceive 

that the poems of Homer are a fixed point in the history of all 

languages cognate with the Greek; and, consequently, in tracing their 

* Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study and Use of History, p. 6. et seq. 



affinity or the locality of the people who spoke them, it is not requisite 
to carry the research farther than two or three centuries beyond 
the time when Homer flourished. It is, also, precisely at this period 
that the traditional and historical notices preserved by ancient writers 
begin to assume a degree of credibility which entitles them to every 
attention. But in combining together these notices, and in drawing 
conclusions from them, I have confined myself to such as are con- 
tained in Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
and Pliny; but the authors on which I have principally depended 
are Herodotus and Strabo. Both these authors, I observe, are held 
in little or no estimation by the writers whose hypotheses I am 
under the necessity of refuting: but, after a most attentive ex- 
amination of the works of Herodotus and Strabo, I cannot under- 
stand on what grounds their authority can with any reason be 
questioned. At least before the accounts given by the most 
ancient historian now extant are thus disregarded, and those of 
such a writer as Justin received in preference, some sufficient cause 
ought to be assigned for adopting so singular a mode of weighing 
historical evidence. I presume, however, that the only solid grounds 
on which belief in human testimony can rest are the witness's dis- 
cernment, judgment, and knowledge of the subject attested; and, 
as it cannot be denied that Strabo * and Herodotus possessed these 
qualifications in an eminent degree, it must necessarily follow that 
they are the safest guides for determining, as far as it was then 
known, the actual state of the world 500 years R C, and its sub- 
sequent changes. 

• Strabo flourished about A. D. 20 ; but the great attention and judgment with which he 
had consulted writers more ancient than himself, and had compared their accounts with 
what had actually come under his own observation, are evident in every page of his work. 
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I have thus endeavoured to conduct the etymological and historical 
discussions contained in these Researches on principles which appear 
to me to be incontrovertible : but I am well aware that the execution 
of a work is seldom^ if ever, of equal excellence as the plan intended ; 
and I cannot, therefore, flatter myself that I have been able to avoid 
altogether the faults which I have observed and condemned in others. 
If, however, my reasoning and conclusions meet not with approbation, 
it will, perhaps, be admitted that I have contributed considerably to the 
further improvement of philology, not only by the new data which I have 
produced, but by condensing into a small compass the various opinions 
hitherto published respecting the origin and affinity of languages. But 
should any person be inclined to apply to this work the severe rules of 
criticism which seem to prevail at this day, I beg that, before he 
proceeds to judgment and execution, he will consider whether these 
words of Plutarch do not apply equally to philological as to historical 
researches, and, if so, whether they do not present a sufficient excuse 
for any errors or defects that may be found in the following pages : — 

^(vcav re rcav 'jroXXeav jcoh Sier7roto[jLSvcav ev ersootg (rvviovcrocv a.vocyvca<rfia,rt»)V^ rea 

TToXvavG^eaTTovj ug fiiSXtcav re iravToSuTTuv a(pQoviotv syjuvy koci otra rovg y^a^ovruq 
Sta(pevyovroc aurri^ia f^Vfjfirjg B7n^ocvB(rreouv aXfj^e TncrriVy UTToXufjiCocvcav UKOtf 
KM dtotTrvvQuvofABvog^ fjLfj TToXXuv fjLrjS* ocvocyjcoeicov ivSag ocTToSiSoirj to s^yov* rifiuq 

^€ fHK^aV 0tK0Vf4,BV TTOXiV. 



Bombay, 
1 5th January, 1827. 
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N.B. In Oriental words written in Roman characters^ the vowels and diphthongs are to 
be pronounced as in Italiani and the consonants as m English ; with exception of g, which 
is always to be pronounced hard) its soft sound being represented by j. 
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CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The result of all speculations respecting the origin of language must 
be unsatisfactory, because no data exist from which any reasonable 
conclusion on the subject can be deduced. For no tribe of men has 
yet been discovered, however few in numbers or rude and miserable, 
that did not possess a language adapted to all the purposes and wants 
of its mode of life. It might, hence, be conjectured that speech was 
one of the qualities which belonged to man from his original forma- 
tion. But, when it is considered that children learn the use of alpha- 
betical sounds with much difficulty, and that strangers can never 
acquire the proper pronunciation of a foreign language, it seems ne- 
cessarily to follow that, although the power of forming articulate 
sounds is inherent in man, still the converting such sounds into an in- 
telligible language depends entirely on association, imitation, and 
tuition. 

Admitting, therefore, the Mosaic account of the creation of man- 
kind, and supposing that the faculty and knowledge of speech were 
communicated to the first man and woman by the supreme Being, 

B 



2 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

nothing would seem more probable than the existence of a primitive 
language. Moses, also, relates that such actually prevailed during the 
earlier ages of the world, but he, at the same time, expressly declares 
that this uniformity of speech was destroyed by a miracle. If, conse- 
quently, the authority of Moses be admitted as proving the one point, 
it must be considered of equal validity with respect to the other ; 
because no other works now exist with which the narration of Moses 
might be compared, and by means of which any errors that may have 
occurred in it might be corrected. The whole, therefore, of the Book 
of Genesis must be held to be authentic, or the whole must be re- 
jected ; and that argument can deserve no attention which rests on a 
partial admission and a partial rejection of the contents of this book. 

But the following verses of the eleventh chapter of Genesis prove, 
beyond the power of controversy to dispute, that the primitive lan- 
guage of mankind was totally destroyed. 

Verse 1. " And the whole earth was of one language and one 
speech." 

V. 6. " And the Lord said. Behold the people is one, and they have 
all one language.'* 

V. 7. " Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one another's speech." 

V. 9. '* Therefore is the name of it called Babel ; because the Lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth." 

In the tenth chapter, also, of Genesis occur these verses ; — 

V. 5. " But these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their 
lands J every one after his tongue, after their families, in their nations." 

V. 20. " These are the sons of Ham, after their families, after their 
tongues, in their countries and in their nations." 

V. 31. " These are the sons of Shem, after their families, after their 
tongues, in their lands, after their nations."* 

• As there is not the slightest ambiguity in the original Hebrew, I cannot understand 
why the commentators on the Bible and other writers attempt to qualify or invalidate tlie 
positive testimony of these texts, and to retain the language of Adam and Eve in the family 
of Shem ; for, though the language of mankind was confounded, it is not said that the 
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So far, therefore, as the authority of the Book of Genesis is ad- 
mitted, it must, at the same time, be admitted that the primitive 
speech of mankind was abolished, and various distinct languages 
created by the same power by whom the former was originally commu- 
nicated to mankind. ^ 

Of this opinion was Sir William Jones, who has observed, — " that 
the language of Noah is lost irretrievably ;" yet he has endeavoured 
to establish ^' that the inhabitants of Asia, and, consequently, as it 
might be proved, of the whole earth, sprang from three branches of 
one stem/' But in conducting this argument Sir William Jones has 
not been able to avoid inconsistency and self-contradiction. For in 
his fourth Anniversary Discourse he remarks, — ** But a further com- 
parison between the two languages (Sanscrit and Arabic) is here un- 
necessary ; since in whatever light we view them, they seem totally 
distinct, and must have been invented by two different races of men.'* 
In the fifth Discourse — *' If the ground work of the Western Turkish, 
when separated from the Persian and Arabic with which it is embel- 
lished, be a branch of the lost Oghuzian tongue, I can assert, with 
confidence, that it has not the least resemblance either to Arabic or 
Sanscrit, and must have been invented by a race of men wholly dis- 
tinct from the Arabs or Hindus/' In his sixth Discourse, — ** But 
without having recourse toother arguments, the composition of words 
in which the genius of the Persian delights, and which that of the 
Arabic abhors, is a decisive proof that the Parsi sprang from an Indian 
and not an Arabic stock." It hence appears that the languages of the 
three branches of one stem, the Sanscrit, Arabic, and Tartar have not 
the slightest affinity to each other, and differ so much that they must 
have been invented by distinct races of men. 

It is, therefore, impossible to reconcile Sir William Jones's conclu- 
sion with the premises from which it has been deduced ; because, as he 



knowledge which men at the time possessed was in any manner affected, and, consequently, 
the effect of this miracle extended no further than the causing this knowledge to be handed 
down to posterity, not in one single language, but in a variety of different dialects. 
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is perfectly correct in asserting that no resemblance exists between 
these languages, it must be obvious that dissimilar effects could not 
proceed from one and the same cause. If the Hindus, Arabs, and 
Tartars spoke the same language three thousand years ago, as Sir 
William Jones supposes, their ancestors, when they migrated from 
their native country, must either have preserved their mother-tongue, 
or adopted that of the country into which they migrated. In the latter 
case, other languages, besides this supposed primitive one, must have 
been in existence ; and it is directly contrary to the Mosaic history to 
imagine that the world remained without people and without lan- 
guages until a migration took place from Iran in the twelfth century 
before the Christian aera. In the other case, it is impossible that any 
material difference could have arisen between the Sanscrit and the 
Arabic ; for, there is every reason to believe, that the former was a 
written language at the time of this supposed migration, and it is in- 
contestable that Arabia was never conquered or occupied by a foreign 
race within the last three thousand years. Had, therefore, the Arabs 
and Hindus ever spoken the same tongue, no conceivable cause can be 
assigned for these two languages having become so radically dissimilar. 
They might have been considerably affected by the dialects of the 
countries into which these migrations are supposed to have proceeded, 
but they would have preserved the greatest part of the words of the 
parent language, and an indisputable resemblance in their grammatical 
structure. 

Similar remarks apply to the influence over the languages of Asia 
and Europe which some writers ascribe to migrations of Scythians. 
The earliest existing accounts, at the same time, of this people describe 
them as rude and unlettered, living in various independent tribes, and 
not united into one nation, and perfectly unacquainted with the 
learning and arts of civilized society. For Herodotus characterises 
the Scythians as the most ignorant of men, and every subsequent des- 
cription of them fully confirms this remark of Sir W. Jones. " Our 
first enquiry concerning the languages and letters of the Tartars 
presents us with a deplorable void, or with a prospect as barren and as 
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dreary as that of their own deserts. The Tartars in general had no 
literature ; (in this point all authorities appear to concur), .the Turcs 
had no letters ; the Huns, according to Procopius, had not even heard 
of them." To derive, therefore, from the scanty and imperfect dialects 
of such a people the language of Homer or of the sacred books of the 
Hindus must be obviously so inconsistent with probability as to render 
the conjecture unworthy of the least credit. 

If, however, no aflBnity exists between Arabic, Sanscrit, and Tartar, 
and if all existing languages bear less or more relation to one or 
other of these tongues,* the non-existence of a primitive language 
seems sufficiently established. But the apparent simplicity resulting 
from the derivation of all languages from one common origin, and par- 
ticularly a mistaken opinion that the Mosaic account of the creation of 
mankind would receive confirmation from proving that this common 
origin was Hebrew, have led several writers into etymological re- 
searches, which, so far from producing conviction, have merely cast 
ridicule on the object of theii* studies. It cannot, however, be denied 
that cognate and identical terms occur in some languages, and the only 
error, therefore, of such writers consists in attempting to draw an 
universal conclusion from particular premises. But the attempt is 
equally hopeless in philology as in reasoning, and hence arises a 
complete disregard of every principle of language and pretended 
etymologies, which cannot be better described than in the words of 
Sir William Jones. '* But I beg leave, as a philologer, to enter my 
protest against conjectural etymology in historical researches, and 
principally against the licentiousness of etymologists in transposing 
and inserting letters, in substituting at pleasure any consonant for 

^ Such is the conclusion of Sir W. Jones, as explouied in his Ninth Anniversary 
Discourse. But with respect to the Tartar, M. Klaproth observes, *^ Les Kalmouks sont 
une branche de la grande race Mongole. Plusieurs savans, meme dans des temps 
modemes, ont presque toujours confondu cette race avec les tribus turques (tatares) ; mais 
elle en differe totalement par la langue et par la physionomie. — Voycige au Caucascy vol. L 
p. 68. 

As, however, the Mongol language bears no affinity to Sanscrit or Arabic, its distinct 
existence does not affect the argument, but only adds one more to the number of original 
languages. 
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another of the same order, and in totally disregarding the vowels : for 
such permutations few radical words would be more convenient than 
cus or cush, since dentals being changed for dentals, and palatials for 
palatials, it instantly becomes coot, goose, and by transposition, duck, 
all water birds, and evidently symbolical ; it next is the goat wor- 
shipped in Egypt, and, by a Metathesis, the dog adored is an emblem 
of Sirius, or more obviously, a cat, not the domestic animal, but a sort 
of ship, and the catos or great sea-fish of the Dorians." * 

But the most singular manner of explaining the origin of language 
is contained in the posthumous work of the late Professor A. Murray. 
" The nations" (observes Dr. Murray), " from the confines of China 
to the Atlantic ocean, from Novaya Zemlia to Africa, speak different 
dialects of a language, of which the Teutonic is the simplest form ex- 
isting." To prove this position, he proceeds to state that the elements 
of all languages may be resolved into these nine syllables, — ag or 
wag^ bagj dwagj g^<^9 ^^ cwag^ lag^ or hlag. mag^ nag^ or hnag^ rag or 
hragj BXidiS^ag. — " These nine words (he adds) are the foundations 
of language, on which an edifice has been erected of a more wonderful 
and useful kind, than any which have exercised human ingenuity." f — 
But he remarks with justice, " that taste and philosophy will receive 
with aversion these rude syllables ;" and had he not been misled by a 
favorite hypothesis the slightest reflection must have convinced him 
that such words could never have been " the base of that medium, 
through which Homer, and Milton, and Newton have delighted or 
illumined mankind." For it must be obvious that if Ag had upwards 
of two hundred significations (as ascribed to it by Dr. Murray,) it must 
have been perfectly impossible for the person addressed to understand 
in what sense the speaker intended to use it, and consequently that such 
words could never have fulfilled the purposes of speech. Dr. Murray, 
also, states that each of these words is a verb and name for a species of 
action, consequently, according to the principles of all languages, these 
words were incapable of being compounded together ; and thus, what- 

• SirW. Jones's Works, vol. i. p. 1S9. 

f Murray's History of the European Languages, p. 28. et seq. 
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ever prefixes or affixes might have been added to them for the purpose 
of modifying their signification, no progress could have been made in 
the formation of language. For the radical must have still continued 
the same, and however the form might have been altered, it could 
never be made to convey any further meaning than a modification of 
the idea originally attached to it. 

On Dr. Murray's hypothesis, therefore, language must have always 
remained in the rudest and most imperfect state ; were it even ad- 
mitted that any tribe of savages could ever have possibly carried 
on the slightest intercourse with only nine radical words. But the 
opinion, on which the whole of his system is founded, that particular 
terms were derived from general, and not general terms from par- 
ticular *, is in direct contradiction to the internal evidence that every 
language affords. For the most cursory examination of different lan- 
guages will shew that nouns, or the names of sensible objects, form their 
basis ; and from the example of children and of persons speaking a 
foreign language with which they are imperfectly acquainted, it is ob- 
vious that such words are sufficient, with the assistance of gestures, to 
communicate many of the wishes or wants of man. They are at the 
same time the only parts of speech which possess an independent sig- 
nification ; and it is therefore surprising that Dr. Murray did not per- 
ceive that, if his nine elements of language were each " a verb and 
name for a species of action," it necessarily followed that as action 
could not be exerted without an agent and an object, these words could 
not have been invented without the previous existence of others to 
which they applied. The very examples that Dr. Murray gives, — 
" the tree grows^ thejire bunis^ the stone hurts, the plant poisons^^ prove 
that the verbs could have no determinate meaning without the sub- 
stantives.; and it is, therefore, much more probable that a savage would 

^ ** lit short, our knowledge of language and man will warrant us to infer, that such 
words as cave, tr^e, or river, are from general terms : a cave is a hollow ; a tree is a grower; 
a river is a runner ; and it further appears, that the words hollow, grow, and run, are from 
others still more general. The actual experience of savages always must extend to the 
qualities of the external world, and the natural feelings."! Ibid. p. 179. 
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first invent a name for the sensible object, the tree, and that after 
having observed the gradual growth of a plant he would then and not 
before invent some term to express this process. Such a verb in par- 
ticular, as burns presupposes the previous observation of the sensible 
object which produced this effect, and this object would no doubt 
receive a name before a general term was found to express the sens- 
ation which it caused. 

If, therefore, language was invented by man the theory of its form- 
ation proposed by Adam Smith is certainly the most clear and satis- 
factory. But this theory, it is evident, can apply to one people only, 
for it attempts not to explain the causes which have occasioned that 
variety of names which are given by different nations to one and the 
same object. This difference the Mosaic History ascribes to a mira- 
culous interposition of the supreme Being ; and had mankind ever 
spoken only one language, such a miracle seems alone adequate to ac- 
count for there now no longer existing any trace of this primitive tongue 
in the different languages of the world. — For no instance occurs of a 
language which has once existed becoming entirely extinct ; and conse- 
quently, had this primitive tongue remained in use, some identical terms, 
and particularly some similarity of grammatical structure, must still be 
discoverable in every dialect of Asia and Europe. But not a single word 
or grammatical inflexion, as far as I am aware, has ever been discovered, 
or can be discovered which exists equally in Sanscrit, Arabic, and Tartar. 
— Apply this test to the various languages that have been derived from 
them, and it will be immediately observed, that although similar words 
may be found in all of them, still every term that is contained in each 
cannot be traced through all the dialects that belong to the same family. 
In all such examinations the etymologist is obliged to confess that the 
more the subject is investigated the more improbable becomes the con- 
jecture, that all languages have been derived from one and the same 
origin. For at every step that he prosecutes his researches, this sup- 
posed identity gradually diminishes until it entirely disappears • long 
before he attains the end of his pursuit. But he finds, without the 
least research, numerous words in all known languages which bear no 
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resemblance to each other^ and the etymon of which it is impossible to 
discover, or to trace to a parent tongue. It has been conjectured that 
this world is composed of the fragments of an older world ; but the sup- 
position applies with still greater force to language ; for in most of the 
various dialects * now existing in Asia and Europe, the widely-scat- 
tered remains of some more ancient tongues are so obvious, that they 
cannot escape the most superficial observation. The nations, it is true, 
which spoke these dialects have long perished, and their name has not 
been preserved by history ; but language, the most indisputable of all 
testimony, still declares that they once existed. 

It cannot, however, be denied that cognate and identical terms, and 
similarity of grammatical structure, are discoverable in several lan- 
guages ; and this affinity, if it does not prove the derivation of one 
from the other, must at least establish that they were all derived from 
some one common source. The object, therefore, of the following 
R£S£ARCH£s is uot to investigate the origin of speech, or to attempt to 
reduce the various languages of the world to one primitive tongue ; 
but merely to exhibit the striking affinity that exists between the 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, and Gothic languages. As, however, 
mere etymological and grammatical disquisitions can afford little in- 
terest, I have also entered into an enquiry respecting the causes to 
which this affinity ought to be attributed. The relation that these lan- 
guages bear to each other has already excited much attention ; but I am 
not aware that any person has yet undertaken to investigate the subject 
fully, or to support his opinions by any extended list of the similar 
words that occur in them. As, therefore, the only satisfactory proof 
in all etymological enquiries is identity of terms, I now produce a col- 
lection of nine hundred Sanscrit words which exist either in Greek, 
Latin, Persian, German, or English, f All these words are primitives or 

* There would seem to have been no foreign terms in Arabic previous to the birth of 
Muhammad, or, perhaps, to the accession of the Sassanian dynasty. 

t Of this number, 339 are Greek, 319 Latin, 263 Persian, 162 German, and 251 
English. Thirty-one belong to all these languages ; 527 to Greek and Latin, omitting 
the words common to both; and 182 to German and English, without including those 
common to both or to the other languages. 

C 
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uncomp6unded ; and when it is recollected that these form but a small 
proportion of the words contained in any language *, it must appear 
the more surprising that so many of the Sanscrit primitives can 
still be discovered, after the lapse of ages, in languages now so widely 
separated. 

But since so many learned men have maintained, and still maintain, 
that Hebrew is the parent of all languages, it became necessary to dis- 
cuss at some length the correctness of an opinion which is in complete 
opposition to the conclusions which I have been led to form. For, until 
this point is determined, it is obvious that all etymological enquiries must 
fail to produce a satisfactory result. This opinion, however, might be 
ascribed to ignorance or an imperfect knowledge of oriental languages, 
and thus any refutation of it might appear superfluous. But as these 
writers understood Greek, and still persisted in deriving the most 
copious of all tongues from one the most scanty and imperfect, some 
enquiry whether any affinity can possibly exist between Hebrew and 
other languages appeared indispensable. 

The two following chapters, therefore, contain the remarks on the 
nature of the Hebrew and Arabic languages which have occurred to 
me ; and if I have succeeded in showing that their influence was re- 
stricted to Arabia, Syria, and the colonies of Phenicia, the reader will 
be the better prepared to enter upon the immediate object of these 
Researches. The origin, indeed, of nations is buried in obscurity ; 
but the filiation and migrations of the people who composed them 
may still be traced in some measure by the means of language. Ety- 
mological enquiries, however, are in general considered of little or no 
value, and at best are treated as ingenious speculations of no utility. 
But the celebrity of the Greeks and Romans, the high antiquity of the 
Chaldeans and Hindus, and the proud superiority of the descendants 

* Of this circumstance an opinion may be formed by observing, that the number of 
Greek primitives collected by MM. du Port Royal amount to 2200 only ; that the Latin 
primitives contained in the Index Etymologicus of Gesner's Thesaurus amount to 2400 ; 
and that of the 2000 or 2500 Sanscrit verbal roots, 566 only have distinct meanings. But 
I am not aware of the exact number of simple words contained in Sanscrit, tliough it is not 
likely that it exceeds that of the Greek or Latin. 
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of the Gothic people, may, it is presumed, confer some interest on 
any investigation that relates to the origin of these nations and of 
their languages. Nor can an enquiry fail to excite some curiosity that 
searches for the causes which have occasioned identical terms to be 
preserved, after a lapse of more than three thousand years, on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Thames. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEBREWS. 



The writers who have contended that the Hebrew was the primitive 
tongue of mankind, from which all other languages have been derived, 
have not explained the manner in which this derivation was effected. 
They were no doubt embarrassed by the texts of Genesis before 
quoted ; because, even if the language of Adam and Eve was preserved 
in the family of Shem, still the other descendants of Noah were 
deprived of it, and thus their respective tongues could bear no afiinity 
to Hebrew. But, without insisting on these texts, no criteria are 
better adapted for ascertaining the correctness of an etymological 
conjecture than Geography, Chronology, and History. An examin- 
ation, therefore, of the Jewish history will at once show whether or 
not the Hebrew ever exerted any influence over the languages of Asia 
and Europe. 

The only account that exists of this people is contained in the Old 
Testament and in the works of Josephus. But the latter appears to 
have possessed no other materials for his relation of the early history 
of the Jews than the Old Testament. From this book alone, therefore, 
i§, derived all that is known of the Hebrews.* To its authenticity, 
either in the whole or in particular pails, I am aware that numerous 
objections have been made, and the slightest examination of it shows 
that it answers very imperfectly the purposes of history ; for there is 
no fixed sera specified in it to which the events related can be 

• Except with respect to their origin, for this is mentioned by several ancient writers. 
Diodorus Siculus, for instance, observes, ^^ It is said, that some Egyptians proceeding from 
their own country gave rise to the Jewish people, who live between Arabia and Syria; 
hence, ancient and hereditary usage has established among them the custom of circumcising 
their boys, which they derived from the Egyptians," lib. i. c. 28. But Josephus has col- 
lected into his tract against Apion a variety of passages from ancient authors on this 
point, which he endeavours to refute. 
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referred, nor are there any uninterrupted genealogies or lists of 
kings which could in some measure remedy this defect ; but a system 
of chronology has been framed from the data that it affords, which, 
however questionable in some points, brings down the Jewish history 
with sufficient accuracy from the creation of the world to about 400 
years before Christ 

The father, however, of the Hebrew people was not bom until 1948 
years after the creation, and 2060 years before Christ; and his departing 
out of his country and from his kindred was occasioned by the express 
command of God. Abraham, after some journeying, finally fixed his 
abode in the land of Canaan ; and there he and his family remained for 
216 years, until his grandson Jacob, at the age of 130 years, removed 
into Egypt. It is to be particularly remarked, that at this period " All 
the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt, which came out of his 
loins, besides Jacob's sons' wives, all the souls were threescore and six ; 
and the sons of Joseph, which were born him in Egypt, were two 
souls : all the souls of the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt, 
were threescore and ten."* For in the 12th Chapter of Exodus, 37., 
it is stated, that the children of Israel who departed out of Egypt after 
their bondage was " about 600,000 on foot that were men, beside 
children/' 

In the same chapter also of Exodus, 40, 41., it is said, " Now the 
sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years. 
And it came to pass at the end of the 430 years, even the selfsame 
day it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went out from 
Egypt" I cannot, therefore, discover on what grounds the received 
system of chronology assumes that the bondage in Egypt lasted only 
21 5 years. For these texts are confirmed by the following : " And he 
(the Lord) said unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy seed shall 
be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and 
they shall afflict them 400 years/' Genesis, xv. 13., " And God 
spake on this wise, that his (Abraham's) seed should sojourn in a 

• Genesis, xlvi. 26', 27. 
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strange land; and that they should bring them into • bondage, and 
entreat them evil 400 years." Acts, vii. 6.* 

The children of Israel, however, were not permitted to proceed im- 
mediately into the promised land, but were obliged to wander for forty 
years in the desert which lies between it and Egypt During this 
period Moses delivered to the Hebrews those laws, and established 
those customs and institutions, which have rendered this people so 
perfectly distinct from all other nations ; and, after having ruled over 
them forty years, he died at the age of 120 years, and in 1515 B. C. 

The period that elapsed from the death of Moses until the reign of 
David is the most intricate part of Jewish history, and writers differ 
respecting the exact number of years which it comprised. But in 

* But these texts do not agree with the genealogy assigned to Moses ; for, from Genesis, 
xIvL 11«, it appears, that Kohath, his grandfather, was born previous to Jacob's descent 
into Egypt Supposing, therefore, that the filiation of Moses was as under : — 

Jacob begets Levi at S5 years of age. 

Levi begets Kohath - SO — 

Kohath begets Amran 35 — 

Amran begets Moses - 40 — 

140 years.f 

As Jacob died at 147 years of age, and lived seventeen years in Egypt, Moses must, con- 
sequently, have been born seven years only after Jacob's death, and twenty-four after the 
descent into Egypt. If, therefore, to this last be added the age of Moses, eighty years, 
when he commenced his ministry, the period of the Hebrews' bondage in Egypt will have 
lasted only 104 years. It is at the same time evident, that as Kohath was bom previous 
to the descent into Egypt, no probable mode of calculation can extend the period that 
elapsed from his birth to the commencement of the ministry of Moses, either to 215 or to 
430 years. But the manner in which this difference ought to be rectified can depend only 
on conjecture; yet, since the texts above quoted are so precise and explicit, they seem best 
entitled to credit, as the memory of the descents that connected Amran with Kohath may, 
not unreasonably, be supposed to have been lost in the course of four hundred years. 



f It is impossible to admit the following filiation, given in the Armenian translation of Eusebius's 
Chronicle and in Nicephorus : — 

Jacob begets Levi at 86 years of age. 

Levi begets Kohath - 46 — 

Kohath begets Amran 63 — 

Amran begets Moses - 70 — 

Because it b evidently inconsistent with the common course of human nature. 
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Kings, vL L, it is said, '^ And it came to pass in the four hun- 
dred and eightieth year after the children of Israel were come out of 
the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon's reign over Israel, in 
the month Zif, which is the second month, that he began to build the 
house of the Lord." Deducting, therefore, the forty years of Moses' 
ministry and the forty years of David's reign, the period during which 
the Hebrews were governed by Judges and by Saul would be about 
400 years. 

But the principal difficulty consists in understanding the manner in 
which the occupation of the promised land was effected by the 
Hebrews. For it has been before observed, that on departing out of 
' Egypt the children of Israel amounted to about 600,000 men, and Pa- 
lestine exceeds not 200 miles in length, varying from eighty to fifteen 
miles in breadth ; and yet Jerusalem was not taken until the seventh 
year of David's reign*, 400 years after the Hebrews had entered into 
this small country. It is also said that this narrow, confined, and 
mountainous region was divided into a number of small principalities, 
no less than thirty- three princes being particularized in the twelfth 
chapter of Joshua. But, notwithstanding their evident weakness, the 
numerous people of the Hebrews, so far from conquering these petty 
chiefs, were themselves subjected to servitude during various intervals 
of the above 400 years. At other times they appear to have lived in 
a state of anarchy, which is best described in the words of the Old 
Testament. " And the people served the Lord all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, who had seen all 
the great works of the Lord, that he did for Israel .... And the 
children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and served 
Baalim : And they forsook the Lord God of their fathers, which 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the 
gods of the people that were round about them, and bowed themselves 
unto them, and provoked the Lord to anger. And they forsook the 

* Yet its capture by the children of Judah, immediately after the death of Joshua, is 
mentioned in the first chapter of Judges. It must have been afterwards retaken by the 
Jebusites. 
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Lord, and served Baal and Ashtaroth. And the anger of the Lord was 
hot against Israel, and he delivered them into the hands of spoilers that 
spoiled them, and he sold them into the hands of their enemies round 
about, so that they could not any longer stand before their enemies. 
Whithersoever they went out, the hand of the Lord was against them 
for evil, as the Lord had said, and as the Lord had sworn unto them : 
and they were greatly distressed. Nevertheless the Lord raised up 
judges, which delivered them out of the hand of those that spoiled 
them. And yet they would not hearken unto their judges, but they 
went a whoring after other gods, and bowed themselves unto them : 
they turned quickly out of the way which their fathers walked in, 
obeying the commandments of the Lord ; but they did not so. And 
when the Lord raised them up judges, then the Lord was with the judge ; 
and delivered them out of the hand of their enemies all the days of the 
judge, for it repented the Lord because of their groanings by reason of 
them that oppressed them and vexed them. And it came to pass, 
when the judge was dead, that they returned and corrupted themselves 
more than their fathers, in following other gods to serve them, and to 
bow down unto them ; they ceased not from their own doings, nor from 
their stubborn way."* 

The result of this state of alternate independence and servitude is 
equally pointedly explained in the following verses relating to Saul's 
army in the third year of his reign. " Now there was no smith found 
throughout all the land of Israel : for the Philistines said. Lest the 
Hebrews make them swords or spears : but all the Israelites went down 
to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, and 
his ax, and his mattock. Yet they had a file for the mattocks and for the 
coulters ; and for the forks and for the axes, and to sharpen the goads. 
So it came to pass in the day of battle, that there was neither sword nor 
spear found in the hand of any of the people that were with Saul and 
Jonathan : but with Saul and with Jonathan his son was there found.*' f 

The reign of David, from 1059 to 1019 B. C, was occupied in con- 
tinual wars ; but he appears to have completed the conquest of 
Palestine, and to have at last succeeded in uniting the Hebrews 

• Judges, ii. 7. et seq. f 1 Samuel, xiii. 1 9. et seq. 
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into one kingdom. But the prosperity resulting from his success 
endured no longer than the forty years' reign of his son Solomon ; 
after which the revolt of the ten tribes restricted that part of the 
Hebrews which preserved the Jewish name to the small territory and 
kingdom of Judea. But as the received systems of chronok)gy consider 
Homer to have been contemporary with Solomon, or not more than 
a century posterior to him, it is not necessary that I should pursue 
this subject further. 

From these brief historical notices it must be evident that the 
language of Abraham could have exerted no influence over any other 
languages of the world than those of Egypt and Palestine. But when 
Abraham journeyed from Ur of Chaldea into these countries, he found 
them already civilised, and united into monarchical states of greater or 
less extent. That their people, therefore, would exchange their own 
tongue for that of a stranger, or even receive into it any foreign words 
from such a source, is in the highest degree incredible. On the con- 
trary, it seems extremely probable that the language of the stranger 
would be considerably affected by that of the people among whom he 
dwelt, and that after 216 years' residence in Canaan, the family of Jacob 
did not speak the language of Abraham. It is still more impossible to 
conceive how the Hebrews could preserve, in Egypt, their own tongue, 
pure and unaffected by that of the country, during a period of 430 or 
even 215 years, and, most particularly, while they were increasing from 
seventy souls to 600,000 men, exclusive of women and children. 

These circumstances, when duly considered, must evince that the 
language of Moses could not be the same as that of Abraham, nor 
does it even seem probable that, after the Hebrews had lived in Pales* 
tine for 400 years in the state above described, and in such close com- 
munication with the inhabitants as to adopt their idolatry^ the language 
of Moses and David were the same. To this last supposition it will 
be immediately objected that the books of the Old Testament written 
before the time of David prove the contrary. But the style of these 
books, as it became antiquated, may have been rendered by the priests 
correspondent to the current speech of the day ; and different phrases 

D 
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and passages have been pointed out in these books, indicatory of their 
not being in the exact state in which they were originally written. 

. But, admitting that the Old Testament exhibits the Hebrew lan- 
guage as it was actually used by Moses, it is perfectly obvious that the 
Hebrews never had the means of extending its influence beyond the 
confines of Palestine. From the Exodus to the reign of Solomon they 
may be justly said to have contended for their existence as a distinct 
people ; and, during this whole period of 480 years, not the slightest 
mention is made of their having ever been engaged in commerce or 
foreign war. Even when they attained considerable prosperity under 
Solomon, the position of their country effectually prevented their inter- 
course with any other people, except such as spoke a kindred language. 
Their peculiar customs and institutions, also, would alone prove that 
from the time of Moses, when they were first established, the Hebrews, 
and consequently their language, were completely cut off from the rest 
of the world. " But we do not," says Josephus, " inhabit a maritime 
country, nor find pleasure in commerce, and we, therefore, mix not 
with other people. Our towns are situated at a distance from the sea, 
and enjoying a fruitful soil we employ ourselves in cultivating it. We 
also consider the education of our children, the observance of our 
laws, and the piety inculcated by them, to be the chief business of our 
lives. To which let our peculiar mode of living be added, and there 
was no reason for the Greeks having any intercourse with us, as with 
the Egyptians, for the purpose of importing and exporting. The sea- 
coast was inhabited by the Phenicians, who, for the sake of lucre, were 
most intent on interior and foreign commerce; and our fathers did 
not, like other people, turn their attention to piracy, nor undertake 
wars for the purpose of aggrandisement."* 

Geography, chronology, and history, therefore, demonstrate the im- 
possibility of Hebrew being the primitive tongue from which all other 

* Josephus contra Appionem, lib. i. cap. 12. 

Bishop Lowth also observes of the Hebrews, " Legibus et sacris ab caeteris hominibus 
divisi nee admodum mercaturoe dediti, satis habuerunt eas artes colere, quae ad vitae usum 
simplicem et incultum, seu incorruptum potius, necessarioe essent Itaque praecipua erat 
omnibus occupatio in colendis terris et curando pecore ; agricolarum et pastorum ferme 
natio erant"— De Sacra Persi Hebraorum^ vol. i. p. 78. 
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languages are derived : for the land of the Hebrews was bounded on 
all sides by countries in which a kindred language prevailed, and with 
the people beyond which they never had, in earlier times, any inter- 
course whatever, as is fully proved by their own history; nor could 
the few individuals of Abraham's family or the slaves of the Egyptians, 
who afterwards became the Hebrew people, have possibly commu- 
nicated their language, even if they preserved a peculiar one, to other 
nations. The argument d priori being, consequently, so irrefutable, it 
becomes unnecessary to enter into any examination of the Hebrew 
language itself; and I shall, therefore, merely observe, that I have care- 
fully examined the lexicons of Buxtorf and Castell, and that I have 
not been able to discover in them a single word which can be identified 
with any term in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, German, or English. 
If, however, this assertion should appear questionable, its justness 
will, I think, become evident from the mere consideration of the 
principles on which some etymologists attempt to torture the in- 
tractable words of Hebrew into resemblances with the words of other 
languages.* Mr. Townsend, for instance, who is the latest writer that 

• These remarks of Cour de Gebelin deserve attention : — " Ce que nous avons dit dans 
nos origines Latines sur ceux qui en rapportent la source a I'Hebreu, convient ^galement 
^ la langue Gr^que. Ceux qui se sont occup^s des origines de celle-ci, n'ont pas 6te plus 
heureux que ceux qui ont cherch^ celles du Latin; proc^dant d'apr^s les m^mes vues, 
marchant ^galement au hasard ; sans principes, sans go^t, sans critique, sans philosophie, 
11 ne reste rien de leurs ouvrages en demi^re analyse. Ainsi tous ceux dont nous avons 
parl6 dans nos origines Latines, operant sur le Gr^c comme lis avoient fait sur le Latin, 
allongeant, raccourcissant, estropiant les mots, k volont^, ne nous ont rien dit d'utile et de 
satisfaisant sur ces grands objets ; ils n'ont fait que confondre et brouiller tout, augmentant 
les ten^bres et les erreura dans lesquelles on £toit plong^. Afin de demontrer que le Gr^c 
descend de TH^breu, il auroit falloir; 1^ montrer le plus grand rapport entre ces deux 
langues ; 2^. faire voir que ce rapport 6toit uniquement le resultat d'une filiation necessaire 
entre le Gr^c et THebreu ; 3°. que les Grfecs eux-m^mes descendoient en effet des Hebreus, 
ou que ceux-ci communiqu^rent n^cessairement leur langue aux Grecs. Mais le rapport du 
Gr^c avec I'Hebreu n'est pas plus grand qu'avec les autres langues, et la langue Hebreu, 
ou des descendans d' Abraham, n'en a produit aucune autre ; les Grecs ne sont point du 
nombre de ces descendans, et ceux-ci ne sont pas venus apprendre aux Grecs k parler." 
"^Monde Primitive^ vol. ix. p. xix. xx. 

But M% Townsend still maintains the contrary opinion, and in precisely the same manner 
as is so justly condemned in the preceding quotation ; nor does he hesitate to observe, 
** I shall, however, shortly take occasion to demonstrate that Greek and Hebrew are 

D 2 
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maintains that Hebrew is the primitive tongue from which all other 
languages are derived, is of opinion, that the operation of any one of 
the numerous causes of mutation, which he points out, would be 
sufficient, in the revolution of ages, to disguise a language, and to 
render its origin obscure ; that various considerations have a ten- 
dency to produce despair of being ever able to demonstrate, or even 
to make it probable, that all languages are radically one ; that the task 
is painful, but patience and perseverance, with a little sagacity, an ex- 
tensive knowledge of languages, and strict attention to analogy, may 
accomplish that which at first sight appears impracticable. * The 
correctness of these remarks, if restricted to the cognate dialects of 
any one language, is obvious ; but, if extended to distinct languages, 
their incorrectness is equally evident. For Mr. Townsend himself 
observes, that " the novice in languages would consider the attempt 
to connect or^ the Hebrew word for light, with marble, as wild in the 
extreme. But when we observe marmol in Spanish, marbre^ in French, 
and marmor in Latin, we readily conceive that marble h allied to these. 
From marmor the progress is easy, through fjLu^fjLut^ca and ftaif a>, to or, hor, 
and mor of the same import ; and every one knows that to receive a 
polish and to shine are the essential properties of marble."f But I must 
confess myself such a novice in languages, as to consider this ety- 
mology to be wild in the extreme. J At the same time, I readily admit 



radically one, as I have adduced sufficient evidence to prove that a similar identity subsists 
between Sanscrit and Greek. It will then, I trust, be clear to every one, that Sanscrit and 
Hebrew have a radical affinity, and may claim descent from the same progenitor, existing 
at a given time, when the whole earth was of one language. This conclusion is perfectly 
agreeable to the axiom, that if two things are equal to a third, they are equal to each other. 
The argument will then stand thus : Sanscrit and Greek are radically one, Greek and 
Hebrew are radically one, therefore, Sanscrit and Hebrew are radically one, y. f. d,"// — 
Character of Moses^ vol. ii. p. 330. 

♦ Character of Moses, vol. ii. p. 38, 30. t Ibid. p. 51. 

X As the in is a servile letter in Hebrew, it also errs against this very just rule which 
Mr. Townsend has himself laid down : — "To investigate a root, we must begin with decom- 
position ; we must get rid of all the prepositive particles and idiomatic terminations, with 
such epenthetical syllables or letters as may have been introduced into the radical expres- 
sion. In a word, we must reduce the term in question to its most simple and elementaiy 
form," — Ibid. p. 39. 
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that such etymologies " will immediately connect all the languages of 
Europe, and ultimately those also of Asia, and Africa, and of America, 
in which the same elementary words are found, although variously 
corrupted and disguised by adventitious ornaments and dress. For, 
on examination, it will appear, that the original language has existed, 
and does still substantially exist, diffused throughout the various 
languages which ever have been or now continue to be spoken in any 
quarter of the globe !" 

But it is singular that such etymologists have not adverted to the 
remarkable difference which exists between the grammatical structure 
of Hebrew and that of Sanscrit and Greek. For various causes might 
occasion the passing of single words from one original language into 
another, and such terms, therefore, would be no proof of the affinity 
or common derivation of these two languages. The grammatical 
structure, on the contrary, is peculiar to each distinct tongue and 
even to each cognate dialect of the same language, and must 
have been coeval with the origin of each. If, therefore, Sanscrit 
and Greek were derived from Hebrew, in what manner did these 
languages acquire the numerous inflections which give their nouns and 
verbs such precision and variety, when the alleged parent tongue 
possesses scarcely any inflections ? In what manner did the daughters 
learn to luxuriate in the compound terms to which they are indebted 
for such elegance and beauty, when the mother abhors the ornament 
of composition ? In short, to what causes shall be ascribed the copious 
richness of Sanscrit and Greek, if they owe their origin to a language 
which has been always remarkable for its irremediable poverty ? Until, 
however, these questions are satisfactorily answered, it must be evident 
that a few forced resemblances between Hebrew words and those of 
other languages will never prove, in the slightest degree, that Hebrew 
is the primitive tongue from which all other languages have been 
derived. * 

• I observe, also, in the Journal Asiatique for February, 1 825, the following remark, 
extracted from a work of M. Bopp, the justness of which cannot be controverted: — *• En 
Sanscrit, la voyelle importe beaucoup au sens de la racine, qui change si elle est chaog^e. 
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toup signifie blesser (en Grec, tvit, tuttco), substituez y un /, tip signifiera arroser; a, tap 
voudra dire bruler. II en est autrement dans les langues Semitiques : les voyelles y servent 
plutot d determiner les rapports grammaticaux, que la signification fondamentale. De Katal^ 
en H6breU| on ne pent former, par aucun changement quelqu'il soit, mi mot qui ne se 
rapporte pas a I'id^e de tuer ; et tons les mots des langues Semitiques qui presentent les 
mSmes consonnes rangees dans le m^me ordre, sans aucun egard aux voyelles appartiennent 
a la m^me racine. Une racine Semitique est si indetermin^ quant aux voyelles, qu'elle 
est plutot comprise que prononcee." Such a radical dissimilarity is alone sufficient to prove 
that no language, the formation of which depends on the vowels, as Greek and Sanscrit, 
can possibly be derived from Hebrew. 
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Did the primitive language of mankind still exist, there is no country 
in which it can be supposed with greater probability to have been pre- 
served than Arabia ; for the uncontradicted voice of tradition and 
history attests that this country, though partially conquered, was never 
occupied by a foreign people. * " But in an early period of antiquity,*' 
observes Gibbon, " the great body of the Arabs had emerged from this 
scene of misery ; and as the naked wilderness could not maintain a 
people of hunters, they rose at once to the more secure and plentiful 
condition of the pastoral life. The same life is uniformly pursued by 
the roving tribes of the desert, and in the portrait of the modern 
Bedoweens, we may trace the features of their ancestors, who, in the 
age of Moses or Mahomet, dwelt under similar tents, and conducted 
their horses, and camels, and sheep, to the same springs and the same 
pastures." f The very nature of their country has impressed this un- 
changeable uniformity on the mode of living of the Arabs; for Volney 
justly remarks, ^^ Ce n'est pas sans raison que les habitans du desert 
se vantent d'etre la race la plus pure et la mieux conservee des peuples 
Arabes : jamais en efiet ils n'ont ete conquis. . . . On pent dire qu'ils 
ont conserve a tous egards leur independance et leur simplicite pre- 

* " The kingdom of Yemen has been successively subdued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, 
the sultans of Egypt, and the Turks ; the holy cities of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly 
bowed under a Scythian tyrant ; and the Roman province of Arabia embraced the peculiar 
wilderness in which Ismael and his sons must have pitched their tents in the &ce of their 
brethren. Yet these exceptions are temporary or local ; the body of the people has 
escaped the yoke of the most powerful monarchies ; the arms of Sesostris and Cyrus, of 
Pompey and Trajan, could never achieve the conquest of Arabia ; the present sovereign of 
the Turks may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit the 
friendship of a people, whom it is dangerous to provoke, and fruitless to attack." — Gibbon's 
Roman Empire^ vol. ix. p. 229. 

f Ibid. p. 223. 
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mieres. Ce que les plus anciennes histoires rapportent de leurs usages, 
de leurs meurs, de leurs langues, et nieme de leurs prejuges, se trouve 
encore, presqu'en tout, le meme ; et cette unite de caractere conservee 
dans Teloignement des temps subsiste aussi dans Teloignement des 
lieux, c'est-a-dire, que les tribus les plus distantes se rassemblent in- 
finiment. ... A' Tegarde des Arabes, ils semblent condamnes d*une 
maniere speciale a la vie vagabonde par la nature de leurs deserts. 
Pour se peindre ces deserts, que Ton se figure, sous un ciel presque 
toujours ardent et sans nuages, des plaines immenses et a perte de vue, 
sans maisons, sans arbres, sans ruisseaux, sans montagnes ; quelquefois 
les yeux s'egarent sur un horizon raz et uni comme la mer. En 
d'autres endroits le terrein se courbe en ondulations, ou se herisse 
de rocs et de rocailles. Presque toujours egalement nue, la terre 
n'offre que des plantes ligneuses clair semees, et des buissons 6pars, 
dont la solitude n*est que rarement troublee par des gazelles, des 
lievres, des sauterelles, et des rats. Tel est preSque tout le pays qui 
s'^tend depuis Alep jusques a la mer d' Arable, et depuis TEgypte 
jusqu'au Golfe Persique, dans un espace de 600 lieues de longueur 
sur 300 de large.'* * 

To this striking description of Arabia the province of Yemen, or Arabia 
Felix, fornas the only exception, the inhabitants of which seem always 
to have led a sedentary life, and to have been united into one kingdom 
at a very early period of the world ; for, of the forty-two towns which 
the geographer Abulfeda enumerates in the whole of Arabia, the most 
ancient and populous were situated in Yemen. The great body of the 
Arabs, consequently, led a pastoral life, and were little acquainted with 
agriculture or commerce. But their communication with the strangers 
who frequented the Arabian ports on the coasts of the Red Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean, or their own occasional journeys 
into Syria, were of much too weak and transient a nature to exert the 
slightest influence over the language of so extensive a country, or to 
produce the slightest change in the mode of living of the people. 

The deserts of Arabia, therefore, were as powerful causes, as the 

• Volney, Voyage en Egypte et en Syne, vol. i. p. 347. et seq. 
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peculiar and unsocial customs of the Hebrews, to prevent other nations 
from maintaining an intercourse with its inhabitants, or from esta- 
blishing themselves in the country. But the descendants of Ishmael* 
did not, like the descendants of Isaac, live for eight hundred years in a 
foreign land, nor did they ever suffer servitude and bondage to a foreign 
people. The Arabic, consequently, was not liable to be affected and 
changed, like the language of Abraham f , by the speech of other 
nations ; nor is there any conceivable cause which could operate any 
alteration in it, afler it was once formed, and the Arabs had taken pos- 
session of the country which they have inhabited from time imme- 
morial. The very nature of language shows that, as its sole purpose is 
to communicate the wants and wishes of man, its copiousness must 
depend on the ideas which it is required to express ; and it is hence 
obvious that when a people have adopted a particular mode of life, no 
other cause than the creation of new wants and new ideas can possibly 
occasion any accession to their language. But, until the time of Mu- 
hammad, there appears not the slightest indication in history that the 
Arabs had ever passed out of their own country, and thus acquired a 
knowledge of things with which they were before unacquainted, or that 
strangers had ever introduced into it any new objects of luxury or 
learning ; and consequently their language, whatever refinement it may 
have received from the Arabs themselves, must have, in other respects, 
always remained in its original state, and must have been at all times 
entirely free from exotic words and phrases. 

The language of the Koran and of the modern Bedo weens, at the same 
time, proves that Arabic has not been in any manner affected by the 
languages of the countries which were conquered by the Arabs since the 

• " The present Arabians, according to their own historians, are sprung from two stocks ; 
Kahtan, the same with Joctan the son of Eber, and Adnan descended in a direct line from 
Ismael the son of Abraham and Hagar."-^&/^5 Koran, Preliminary Discourse, p. 11. 

1 1 must again observe, that the possibility of the language of Abraham remaining in its 
original state, during the 216 years that he and his family resided in Canaan, and the 430 
years that the Hebrews abode in Egypt, and the 400 years, from the Exodus to the reign 
of David, that they dwelt in such intimate connection with the people of Palestine, is so 
directly contrary to experience, as to render every argument or hypothesis that rests on the 
assumed originality of the Hebrew language totally untenable. 
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time of Muhammad. In fact, from'the period that Moaviah transferred 
the seat of government from Mecca to Damascus, the further conquests 
of the Moslems were not effected by the inhabitants of Arabia, but by 
armies composed of converts made to Islamism, and of the descendants 
of the conquerors born in the conquered provinces. It seems even 
highly probable, that, within a century after the death of the prophet, 
scarcely a single native of Arabia was to be found in the Muhammadan 
armies. The impulse which he had communicated to the inhabitants 
of the desert gradually ceased, and the Arabs, with the exception of 
religion, returned to their former habits and their former mode of life. 
So little influence, also, did the language of the conquerors exert over 
that of the conquered, that it found not reception either in Persia or 
Spain, and established its prevalence only in Syria, where a cognate 
dialect existed, or in some parts of Africa, where the mixed languages 
resulting from previous conquest were easily superseded by Arabic. 

But the internal evidence alone of the Arabic language is sufficient 
to prove its high antiquity and its perfect originality : for, with the 
exception of a very few Persian and Greek words, not a foreign term 
is to be discovered in it ; its grammatical structure is rude and im- 
perfect ; and the number of ideas which its words radically express is 
extremely limited. These ideas, also, relate entirely to the nature of 
the country, and to the manner of life of the Arabs ; and any person 
might obtain, from the mere examination of the Lexicon of Golius, 
very full and correct information respecting these subjects. I am, at the 
same time, aware, that, from the high encomiums which so many writers 
concur in bestowing on the beauty and richness of this language*, the 
opinion now expressed will most probably be considered as merely 
hazarded for the sake of singularity, and therefore undeserving of 

• A specimen of these encomiums may be taken from Richardson's preface to his Arabic 
Grammar, as he has merely condensed into one sentence the principal subjects of panegyric 
of other writers. " The dialects of their numerous tribes furnished them (the Arabs) with 
rich mines ; from these they freely borrowed ; and formed from the whole a language 
sublime, comprehensive, copious, energetic, delicate, majestic; adapted equally for the 
softness of love, or the poignancy of satire ; for the mournfiilness of elegy, or the grandeur 
of heroics ; for the simplest tale, or the boldest effort of rhetoric." 
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attention : but, if it be admitted that words are formed solely for the 
expression of ideas, it must necessarily follow that the language of a 
pastoral people, living in such a country as Arabia, but slightly ac- 
quainted with agriculture and foreign commerce, unused to foreign war, 
and entirely ignorant of all literature, arts, and science, except such as 
consisted in the few rude approaches to the latter necessary for their 
mode of life, and in the cultivation of their own tongue, never could 
possess either copiousness or elegance. 

Sir William Jones, however, is of opinion that " as the Arabic lan- 
guage is unquestionably one of the most ancient in the world, so it 
yields to none ever spoken by mortals in the number of its words, 
and the precision of its phrases." But a number of words, when they 
are merely synonymes for one and the same idea, as in Arabic, is the 
most convincing proof of the barrenness of a language * ; for it incon- 
trovertibly proves that the people who spoke it, or rather the persons 
who cultivated it, having become sensible of the monotony arising from 
the paucity of their ideas being always expressed in the same terms, 
could devise no other means of producing variety than by the invention 
of a new word, perhaps at first indicative of some qualification or mo- 
dification of the original idea. The existence, however, of synonymes 
in the Arabic language, at least to any extent, is very questionable f, and 
the number of words, therefore, applies rather to what might be formed 
according to grammatical rules than to the number which has at any 
time existed in Arabic : for Sir William Jones observes, " The Arabic 
roots are universally triliteral, so that the composition of the twenty-eight 
Arabian letters would give near two and twenty thousand elements of 

* *^ Tanta copia alias lingnas (lingua Arabica) superat ut unius rei appellationes variae 
earumque applicationes voluminis integri materiam prebeant. Leonis nomina habent 
quingenta, serpentis ducenta, mellis octoginta, de quibus integrum libellum scripsit Firan- 
zabadius. Ensis vero appellationes testatur idem esse supra mille, quas in libro a se 
composito enumeravit. Emphasis vero et apta vocum significatio rerum ipsarum naturam 
plene exprimentes, phrases porro et formulae tanta gratia et venustate pollent^ ut Graecorum 
X»piTii cum his coUatae a^^^'^'^ ^^ Latinorum gratiae ingratae videri possint" — Walton^ 
Proleg, 14. 

f I speak merely from what has occurred to me during my study of the language, as I 
have never examined it for the purpose of ascertaining this particular point. 

E 2 
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the language ; and this will demonstrate the surprising extent of it ; 
for although great numbers of its roots are confessedly lost, and some, 
perhaps, were never in use, yet, if we suppose ten thousand of them 
(without reckoning quadriliterals) to exist, and each of them to admit 
only five variations, one with another, in forming derivative nouns, even 
then a perfect Arabic dictionary ought to contain fifty thousand words, 
each of which may receive a multitude of changes by the rules of 
grammar." A much more certain mode of ascertaining the extent of 
the Arabic language would have been to have examined a dictionary, 
carefully marking such words as were in use, and such as had been 
merely formed by grammarians ; and it would then, if I be not greatly 
mistaken, have satisfactorily appeared that the copiousness of Arabic 
is only in posse and not in esse. 

But to ascribe precision to Arabic is the most extraordinary praise that 
has ever been bestowed on this language ; for in it, though the nouns 
have three cases, the verbs have only two tenses, and no moods except 
the indicative, imperative, and infinitive. Two additional past tenses 
may, indeed, be formed by the assistance of the substantive verb ; but 
the verb itself still remains deficient in a present and future tense, and 
in a conjunctive, potential, and optative mood. These defects are 
attempted to be remedied by the use of certain particles, which give to 
the tenses of the Arabic verb a restricted or modified meaning ; but it 
must be obvious that such a succedaneum can but imperfectly indicate 
the various modifications of time and action, which are expressed by 
the moods and tenses of the verbs of any language that is at all perfect 
Arabic, also, when written, becomes, in consequence of the imperfection 
of its alphabet, the most indistinct of all languages : for almost all 
the inflections of the noun and verb end in a short vowel ; and, as the 
short vowels are not expressed by alphabetical characters, but by dia- 
critical points which are in general omitted in writing, it is with the 
utmost difliculty that it can be determined what the word is which is 
actually intended, c^jyo (zrbt), for instance, may be the first person, the 
second person masculine or feminine, and the third person feminine, of 
the preterite of the active or passive voice, or it may be a form, of the 
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infinitive of the verb ^ji^ or it may be a noun^ according as the short 
vowels may be supplied. The diacritical points, also, belonging to the 
consonants are not unlikely to be omitted, and then three of them may 
be taken for other letters of the same form. To predicate, therefore, 
precision of such a language as this must be a strange abuse of terms ; 
and to suppose it adapted for varied, beautiful, and expressive com- 
position must be equally erroneous. 

The very genius of the Arabic language consists in its rudeness and 
imperfection ; for it was most sedulously cultivated for five hundred 
years *, and yet not the slightest change was effected in its general 
character, nor was it rendered in any degree more flexible, or better 
adapted for the purposes of literature. Of this circumstance no more 
conclusive proof can be required, than the Arabic worts produced 
during this period. These consist of interminable commentaries on 
the Koran and the traditions, voluminous but subtle disquisitions on 
Arabic grammar, ponderous works on jurisprudence with still more 
ponderous glosses, several philosophical works, some meagre histo- 
ries and a few monotonous collections of poetry f: but, immensely 

* From the accession of the Abbassides, in 750, until the Cloture of Bagdad by the 
Tartars in 1258. 

f The following observations of Sir W. Jones apply equally to modem as to ancient 
Arabic poetry : — ** Sed mos erat perpetuus antiquis Arabum poetis, aut ab amoribus poema 
ordiri, aut amorum descriptionem medio poemati apte intexere ; deinde equum aut camehim 
describere, quo vecti ad amicarum tentoria accederent; et postea ad argumentum prae- 
cipuum uberius tractandum properare, donee per suavem rerum varietatem carmen 
deducentes, lapsu quodam moUi et sequabill, in clausulam quasi subito caderent. . • . 
Primum illius (Abi '1 Ola) in laudem principis Said carmen harum literarum cultoribus 
non minorem affert delectationem, quam Grsecse poeseos amatoribus primum et quartum 
Pythium. Hujus elatissimi poematis illustriores quasdem virtutes exponam. Seipsum 
initio alloqui videtur, et sententiarum seriem de vanis animce humanee cogitationibus 
fundit. Mqx de sua peregrinatione loquitur ; mulieres quasdam inducit de causa itineris 
percontantes. Tum, ad principis laudationem facili aperto aditu, in elatam animi exul- 
tantiam erumpit, et in magnificos versus sese effundit. Deinde bella principis, tanquam 
venatoris potentissimi, describit Hinc ad amores suos, more Arabico, transit; et 
amicam sub juvencae imagine adumbrat* Tempestatem describit ac fulgura; morales 
quasdam sententias, ut Pindarus solet, intexit. Hinc occasionem sumit in tribum 
Badia invehendi, quos inhospitalitatis insimulat; iisque Saidi liberalitatem tanquam 
exemplum prc^onit, cujus fortitudinem ac potentiam mirificis coloribus pingiu Mox equum 
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numerous as these works are, the Arabic language, throughout the whole 
of them, maintains its barren uniformity ; and never is the reader re- 
freshed by any change in the unvaried structure of the sentences of 
humbler prose, or in the dull modulation of rhetorical periods ; nor 
even in poetry is he ever delighted by the variety, sweetness, and 
beauty, which composition of words and the placing them as best con- 
duces to harmony can alone bestow on verse. From what has been 
mentioned of Arabic accidence it is obvious that this uniformity in the 
structure of its periods could not be avoided ; for the least change in 
the accustomed place of the noun, or verb, or particle, would at once 
render the sense ambiguous, if not unintelligible. 

But the peculiar characteristic of Arabic, and what distinguishes it in 
particular from the other languages treated of in these Researches, is 
its roots, and the manner in which all the other words are derived 
from them according to certain grammatical rules. The Sanscrit, it is 
true, is said by grammarians to be also formed by the same means : but 
its roots have in themselves no signification, and require several changes 
before they can be conjugated even as verbs ; and the derivation from 
them of other words is often so forced and unsatisfactory, as to render 
it evident that the roots could not have been a constituent part of the 
original language. In Arabic, on the contrary, the root is the third 
person singular of the preterite of the verb, and the derivations from it 



principis ob celeritatem ac nobilitatem, Grsecorum more, collaudat, et post nobilem gladii 
prosopopoeiam, variasque lauclationes, poema claudit." — Sir William Joneses Works^ vol. ii. 
p. 392. 155. 

The above remarks describe with accuracy the subjects which invariably occur in all 
Arabic poems ; and the deductions which should be made from this strain of panegyric, will 
be best ascertained by a reference to Sir William's translation of the Moallakat. The 
smaller pieces of Arabic poetry, however, often possess much sweetness and beauty ; but 
Dr. Carlyle's Specimens can convey but an imperfect idea of the originals which he has so 
loosely paraphrased. 

Arabic prose, when written rhetorically, requires that it should consist of periods 
modulated in a certain cadence; but such a style, though its occasional occurrence might 
please, is extremely wearisome and disagreeable in a work of any length. Of humbler 
Arabic and Hebrew prose a very correct opinion may be formed from reading a page or 
two of any narrative part of the English Old Testament, and carefully omitting all words 
that occur in italics. 
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are conducted in so simple and perspicuous a manner, that their relation 
to the root becomes at once obvious. It is this circumstance, and the 
method by which the verb receives various modifications in its original 
meaning by its being formed into thirteen conjugations, each of vi^hich 
denotes a particular mode of action or passion, that give to the Arabic 
language, on the first view, so much the appearance of its being the 
work of philosophical grammarians, and not of a rude race of men 
scarcely emerged from the savage state. 

This manner of forming a language, peculiar to Arabic and its cog- 
nate dialects, and so different from the structure of all other languages, 
is certainly a singularity deserving of attention : but the praises which 
have been bestowed on it seem to have proceeded from an imperfect 
consideration of the subject ; for, in the origin and progress of lan- 
guage, there is no means of determining whetlier the invention of a 
new word, or the modification of a word already invented, would be 
a process of the greater difficulty. The former is the mode which has 
been adopted by the greatest number of people, as their languages 
attest; but the Arabic method appears the simplest, and the preserving 
the letters of a root already in use, and giving it a further signification 
by the mere addition of other letters, would seem to be a resource that 
might occur to even the rudest people. It is at least obvious, that this 
last method must have condemned the language so formed to 'irre- 
mediable poverty : because the invention of roots would be regulated 
entirely by the ideas which it was indispensable for a people to com- 
municate, in that state of society in which they might be placed ; and, 
as the Arabs adopted, at a very early period of the v^orld, and have im- 
memorially adhered to a pastoral life, it is evident that the objects and 
ideas, for which words were at first required by them, must have been 
few in number. It seems equally evident that, as their mode of life 
never changed in its essential character, the new terms that might have 
become necessary would have been such only as were requisite to ex- 
press those accidental modes of being, thinking, and acting, a know- 
ledge of which might be gradually acquired by a pastoral people from 
long observation and association. For this purpose, therefore, the 
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original roots would have been sufficient But, had even other words de- 
noting new and unknown objects become necessary, the impossibility of 
assimilating them to the peculiar genius of their own language must have 
prevented them from availing themselves of such new ideas, and from 
thus augmenting and improving their own barren and inflexible tongue. 
The peculiarity, also, of such a structure of language renders the com- 
position of words incompatible with the principles of its formation, 
and thus deprives it of that resource which has contributed so much to 
the richness of other languages without their being indebted to foreign 
assistance. An attentive consideration, consequently, of Arabic and 
its cognate dialects will, I think, evince that the simplicity and philo- 
sophical precision of its formation are merely apparent; and that, so far 
from its structure deserving praise, to it alone must be ascribed the 
inflexible uniformity, and the want of variety and copiousness of ex- 
pression, which have been at all times the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Arabic language. 

The same remarks apply to Hebrew, which, both in its words and its 
grammatical structure, bears so intimate an affinity to Arabic *, as to 
render it highly probable that they are both merely dialects of that 
language which was spoken by the race of men by whom Arabia and 
Syria f was originally peopled. But the imperfect state in which 
Hebrew has been preserved, and the impenetrable obscurity which 
conceals the early history of the world, preclude the possibility of 
determining the origin from which such Hebrew words as do not exist 
in Arabic have been derived. They conform, however, in every 
respect, to the genius of this language ; and they may, therefore, with 
much probability, be considered as terms which may have become 
obsolete in it, or as belonging to that dialect of the parent tongue 
which was at first spoken in Palestine or Canaan. 

Were, therefore, history entirely silent, the peculiar structure of the 
Arabic and Hebrew would alone prove that they never could have 

• It is universally admitted that the roots of many Hebrew words, now lost, may still be 
found in Arabic. 

f I mean, of course, Syria in its largest extent With the Syriac language I am not 
acquainted ; but its intimate affinity with Hebrew and Arabic has never been disputed. 
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been the origin of the other languages of the world. But tradition 
and history sufficiently show that from the particular nature and 
position of the countries which they inhabited, and from their peculiar 
mode of life, neither the Hebrews nor Arabs had ever at any time such 
a communication with other nations as could ever have effected the 
introduction into their languages of Hebrew or Arabic words. To this 
conclusion Phenicia forms no objection ; for, if the Phenician language 
was, as it is generally supposed, an Arabic or Hebrew dialect, the non- 
existence in Greek of Arabic or Hebrew words* proves that the in- 
troduction of letters into Greece by Cadmus (if such an event ever 
happened) operated no change in the Janguage of the country, and all 
chronologists place the foundation of Carthage posterior to Homer. 
The colonies of Carthage, therefore, were not established until long 
after the Greek language was fully formed, and there is every reason 
to believe that Sanscrit existed in its present state prior to the navi- 
gations of the Phenicians ; and thus, the only means by which other 
languages might have been affected by an Arabic dialect, were not in 
operation until these languages had received such a fixed form and 
such a currency as must have prevented the admission of foreign terms. 
In the existing languages, also, of the countries to which the navi- 
gations of the Phenicians were directed, and in which the colonies of 
Carthage were established, no vestige of an Arabic dialect can now 
be found, f It must, therefore, necessarily follow, that that portion 
of Asia, which comprises Arabia and Syria, was peopled, or at least 
inhabited from time immemorial, by a distinct race of men, who spoke 
a language peculiar to themselves ; and that this language, with its 
cognate dialects, has been at all times confined to these countries, and 
that it never has extended its influence beyond their limits, except to 
a small part of Africa. 

♦ I am aware that it has been asserted (See F. Von Schlegel, Ueber die Sprache und 
Weisheit der Indier, p. 74.) that the Greek contains more Arabic words than is generally 
supposed, but, until these words are produced, and their identity established, I must doubt 
the correctness of this assertion ; for I have never been able to discover any such identical 
terms. 

t The Arabic words in Spanish must be attributed to the conquest of that country by 

the Arabs, until the contrary is proved. 

F 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES OF BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND EGYPT. 

If I have succeeded in showing that Arabic* could not have been the 
origin of the other languages of the world, it necessarily follows, that 
the country in which it ceased to be spoken must have been conter- 
minous to one in which another distinct language prevailed. To the 
east of Arabia, therefore, the first country where an original tongue 
can at this day be found is Persia. But between these two countries, 
and also extending along the northern boundaries of Arabia and 
Syria, is interposed that region which is bounded on the west by the 
Euphrates, and on the east at present by the Tigris, but in early times 
by Mons Zagros. Here was the seat of the Assyrian empire, and it 
would, therefore, be desirable to ascertain what was the language 
which was spoken by the subjects of Belus and Ninus. But the 
primeval history of this country is involved in the utmost obscurity, 
and it has been so often conquered as to render it extremely doubtful 
whether any trace of its ancient language still exists. 

Ancient history, however, both sacred and profane, attests that the 
first monarchies were established in Babylonia and Assyria. But a 
difference of opinion prevails respecting the manner in which Gene- 
sis X. 11. ought to be understood; and the learned have not yet 
determined whether it ought to be translated, " Out of this land went 
Ashur and built Nineveh ; ** or, " he (Nimrod) went out of this land 
into Ashur and built Nineveh." If the last be adopted, and the word 
" Ashur ** be understood as denoting a country and not a man, there 

* For the sake of brevity I shall in future comprise under the general term Arabic the 
Hebrew, Syriac, and other cognate dialects. The German literati have adopted the term 
Semitic for this family of languages; but this term seems improper, as it involves an 
hypothesis and may, therefore, exert an influence on reasoning without its being observed, 
and the same objection applies to the use of the term Hebrew. 
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will be found no mention in the Mosaic account of the origin of the 
Assyrian empire. At the same time the memoirs on this subject 
inserted in the Histoire de TAcademie des Inscriptions, all written 
with great fulness and great learning, merely prove that the more 
carefully the passages relating to it, that are contained in ancient 
authors, are collected and examined, the greater is the uncertainty 
which is produced. But it sufficiently appears from them that the 
only data, entirely free from doubt, from which a conclusion can now 
be deduced, are the following : — Herodotus states that the Assyrian 
empire was subverted after it had ruled Upper Asia for 520 years * ; 
and Diodorus Siculus, on the authority of Ctesias, relates that thirty 
generations of kings, from Ninus to Sardanapalus (both inclusive), 
reigned in succession, sons succeeding to fathers, until the revolt of 
the Medes, which took place afler the Assyrian empire had continued 
for upwards of 1360 years."}- The other passages of ancient authors 
which have been preserved are merely quotations made by later writers 
from works no longer extant, and consequently there are no means of 
determining how far they may have been faithfully extracted, or the 
degree of credit to which they may be entitled.| 

Volumes have been written on the above two passages, but I shall 
merely repeat the observation, that the number of generations given by 
Ctesias is perfectly incompatible with the number of years, as each 
king would, on an average, have reigned forty-five years, a period which 
is quite irreconcilable to experience and the common course of nature. 
But these generations apply accurately to the duration of the Assyrian 

• Herodotus, lib. i. c 91. 

t Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. c. 21. 

X See, however, on this subject, a M^moire by M. Treret and the Memoires de TAca- 
ddmie des Inscriptions, vol. v. p. 331.; but he observes in a following M^moire, "La 
connaissance que nous avons aujourd'hui de i'ancienne histoire, est presqu'enti^rement 
fbnd6e sur diverses citations, que nous trouvons repandues dans les Merits de I'antiquit^. 
...Mais, comme ces fragmens laissent sou vent des vuides entr'eux; que plusieurs sont 
obscurs, et paroissent opposes les uns aux autres, ou avec des histoires dont la suite entiere 
nous est connue, ii ne suflBt pas de determiner en g^n^ral le degre d'autorit6 des ^crivains 
dont on employe les fragmens ; il faut encore souvent les interpreter, et les supplier par des 
conjectures, et des hypotheses, qui ne tirent leur force que de leur probabilite, et de leur 
liaison avec le reste de Phistoire.'' — Ibid. vol. vi. p. 147. 

F 2 
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empire mentioned by Herodotus, as each king's reign would then, on 
an average, have continued for only seventeen or eighteen years, which 
is perfectly consistent with probability. I am, therefore, surprised 
that most writers have contented themselves with adopting either 
one or other of these accounts, and with arranging their systems 
accordingly: for, if it be once admitted, as most consonant with 
probability, that Herodotus and Ctesias both intend the same dynasty, 
it is only further requisite to suppose that Ctesias, not possessing 
any information respecting the prior kingdom of Babylon, has 
confounded with it that of Nineveh, and has ascribed the esta- 
blishment of the former to the actual founders of the latter. It 
would, then, merely follow, that the history of the Babylonians had 
irretrievably perished previous to the time of the first Grecian writer, 
and that when Herodotus mentions Assyrians he means those of 
Nineveh only. But the simple circumstance of a monarchy having 
existed in Babylonia 800 years before it was conquered by Ninus 
is a fact that might be easily remembered ; and it is, also, one 
that would have flattered the pride of the conqueror; as nothing 
could be a more convincing proof of liis greatness and power, than 
the conquest of a kingdom which had flourished for so many ages. 
To this supposition the only objection is the silence of Herodotus. 
But all his works have not reached posterity; and other ancient 
writers have expressly ascribed the foundation of the Babylonian 
monarchy not to Ninus, but to Belus, whose memory was long pre- 
served by his name having been given to that remarkable tower in 
Babylon which has been so often described. 

Though, therefore, ancient history does not furnish sufficient proof 
that Babylon was once a powerful and independent monarchy ; yet 
it does not in any manner contradict such a supposition, but, on 
the contrary, records many circumstances which, when combined, 
depose strongly in its support. Nothing, certainly, can be more 
probable, than that Babylon might, from small beginnings, have suc- 
ceeded in extending its authority over the whole of that tract of 
country which is bounded on the east by the Mons Zagros, on the 
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north by Armenia, and on the west and south by the Euphrates. 
In process of time this state declines, and the governor of Nineveh 
rebels, and renders himself so powerful that either he or his son 
succeeds in conquering the whole country, and in transferring the 
sovereignty from the reigning dynasty to his own family. It is, also, 
to be remarked, that all ancient writers, I believe, agree in the essential 
fact of there having been only one Assyrian empire, and that none 
mention the existence, previous to the Ninus of Herodotus, of two 
contemporary kingdoms, the one at Babylon and the other at Nineveln 
It is, therefore, merely requisite, supposing that the accounts of 
Herodotus and Ctesias relate to the same dynasty, to weigh the 
probability of the Assyrian monarchy having been founded at Babylon 
2000 years B. C according to Ctesias, or at Nineveh only 1200 years B. C. 
according to Herodotus. * But as the high antiquity of the Babylonians 
seems sufficiently attested by ancient history, and as the few words 
of Herodotus do not necessarily imply that a kingdom did not exist 
in Babylonia previous to Ninus, the number of years assigned to the 
Assyrian empire by Ctesias seems most consistent with probability. 

As scarcely any events of Assyrian history are related, this point 
would be of little importance, were it not that, from the centrical 
situation and acknowledged power of this empire, it is much more 
probable that language should have been introduced into the adjacent 
countries by its people than by the Egyptians. Nothing, however, 
respecting the language of Babylonia can be learned from ancient 
writers, but modern authors have, on no sufficient grounds, concluded 
that it was Chaldaic. For Bochart himself admits, " Hanc linguam 
etsi Hebraicae valde vicinam Judaeos ante captivitatem Babylonicam 
non intellixisse testatur Jeremias, V. 15.;" and also, "Prima (lingua) 
est Chaldaea seu Syra quo Daniel et Esdras multa scripserunt, et 
Jeremias unicum comma, x. ll.^f Adelung, also, is of opinion, that 

• In a paper contained in the second volume of the Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society, I have endeavoured to prove, from Persian and other authorities, tliat the revolt 
of the Medes, or rather the Persians, from the Assyrians took place in 749 B. C. 

t Bocharti Opera, vol. 1. p. 57. 
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" The most ancient pure Babylonian dialect is unknown : Semitic it 
certainly was. As little is it known what change the Kushites, an 
Arabian colony, may have produced in it. After the emigration 
of the Chaldseans their dialect became predominant, which Daniel, 
cap. ii.*, expressly calls Aramaean."! But Adelung does not clearly 
explain the reasons which induced him to conclude that the ancient 
dialect of Babylonia was Semitic, nor does he attempt to fix the date 
of this supposed immigration of Chaldeans into it, but admits that 
for many centuries after the time of Jacob the Chaldeans are not 
mentioned until the conquests of Asarhaddon, 673 B. C.''| It there- 
fore appears that the Jews had no knowledge of the ancient language 
of Babylonia, and that their intercourse with this country did not 
take place until after Nineveh had been conquered by the Medes, 
and a new kingdom established at Babylon : consequently the Old 
Testament affords no information on the subject ; for, admitting that 
the language spoken in this latter kingdom was Chaldaic, it follows 
not that such was the language which previously prevailed in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. 

But even this last opinion rests on no sufficient grounds : because 
the words in Daniel, ii. 4., " Then spake the Chaldeans to the king 
in Syriac," prove not that the tongue of the Chaldeans was Syriac, 
but merely that these wise men addressed the king in this language; 
for, had they spoken in the vernacular tongue of the country, it seems 
extremely improbable that Daniel would have noticed so trivial a 
circumstance. Nor do the passages in Daniel and Esdras written in 
Chaldaic afford more conclusive testimony, as no reasonable cause 
can be ascribed for this] singularity : for there is no authority what- 

• [" And the king (Nebuchadnezzar) spoke unto Ashpenaz the master of the eunuchs, 
that he should bring certain of the children of Israel, and of the king's seed, and of the 
princes ; children in whom there was no blemish, but well favoured, and skilful in all 
knowledge, and understanding science, and such as had ability in them to stand in the 
king's palace, and uohom they might teach the learning and the tongue of the Chaldeans'^ 
Daniel, i. S, 4. These texts seem to contradict the intei*pretation given by Adelung to the 
one which he cites.] 

t Adelung's Mithridates, vol. L p. 329. % Ibid. p. 316. 
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ever for supposing that the Jews forgot their own language during 
their seventy years' captivity, and adopted that of the people amongst 
whom they resided* ; and, had this been the case, the whole books of 
Daniel and Esdras, and not a few passages only, would undoubtedly 
have been written in this new language, or otherwise they could not 
have been understood by the Jews. The Chaldaic Targums, also, 
prove nothing, for the oldest ascends not beyond forty years before 
Christ, and, consequently, there is no evidence that it is written in the 
language which prevailed in Babylonia previous to its being conquered 
by Cyrus in 538 B. C. Nor, with regard to the more ancient language 
of this country, can any argument be founded on Ur being situated in 
it, because I have already shown how impossible it is that the present 
Hebrew can be the language which was spoken by Abraham. 

It must, therefore, be concluded that the ancient tongue of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria is either extinct, or that it must be sought for in 
other languages which still exist It is on this account that I have 
entered into the preceding discussion ; and it will perhaps be admitted 
that there is nothing contained either in sacred or profane history, 
which can contradict any conclusions with respect to this language, that 
may be formed in the courseof the following researches. 

The only people to whom the unanimous voice of ancient history 
ascribes the same antiquity as the Babylonians are the Egyptians. 
From Egypt, also, the Greeks admitted that they had derived in a 
great measure their people, their language, and their religion. But 
the only authority on which the truth of these circumstances depends, 
is the relation made to Grecian travellers by the priests of Egypt. 
No written documents have ever been examined or produced ; and all, 
therefore, that is known respecting the ancient state of this country 
appears in a form the most questionable and liable to objection : for, 
were it even admitted that the Egyptian priests communicated to 
strangers nothing but the truth, still innumerable mistakes might arise 

* As it appears, also, that Daniel, and the greatest part of the Jewish captives, lived in 
Persia, it must follow, that had the Jews changed their language for that of the country, 
this language must have been Persian and not Chaldaic 
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from the stranger's imperfect knowledge of the Egyptian language, 
and from the difficulty that exists in understanding an explanation of 
things previously unknown ; and, were even these causes of error 
avoided, the information obtained must always depend on the abilities 
of the enquirer, and its accurate transmission on his freedom from pre- 
conceived opinions and prejudice. The accounts, consequently, given 
by ancient writers, of the Egyptians cannot be received as conclusive ; 
and their authority may, therefore, be rejected, whenever it is incon- 
sistent with probability, or repugnant to facts established on sufficient 
evidence. 

But an examination of the early history of this country, which has 
exercised the skill of so many learned men, is unnecessary ; because, 
with the exception of the conquests of Osiris and Sesostris, and the 
colonies that may have proceeded from Egypt, it is not related that the 
Egyptians ever traviersed or occupied other countries. The Egyptians, 
also, considered themselves to be autochthones ; but it is most probable 
that their country was peopled from Arabia or Syria, and, consequently, 
that their original language was Arabic. Volney, however, observes : 
" En considerant le visage de beaucoup dMndividus de cette race 
(Copte), je lui ai trouve un caractere particulier qui a fixe mon atten- 
tion : tous ont un ton de peau jaunatre et fumeux, qui n'est ni Grec ni 
Arabe ; tous ont le visage bouffi, Tceil gonfle, le nez ecrase, la levre 
grossc ; en un mot, une vraie figure de Mulatre. J'etais tente de 
Tattribuer au climat, lorsqu'ayant ete visiter le sphinx ; son aspect me 
donna le mot de Tenigme. En voyant cette tete caracterisee negre dans 
tous ces traits, je me rappelai ce passage remarquable d'H^rodote, ou 
il dit : pour mqij festime que les Colches sont une colonie des Egyptiens^ 
parceque, comme euxj ih ont la peau noire et les chevaux cr^pus : c'est-ar- 
dire que les anciens Egyptiens 6taient vrais negres de Tespece de tous les 
naturels d'Afrique.'' He adds, with justice : " On pent meme donner 
^ cette observation une etendue tres-gen6rale ; et poser en principe, 
que la physionomie est une sorte de monument propre en bien des cas 
a constater ou ^claircir les temoignages de Thistoire, sur les origines 
des peuples. Parmi nous, un laps de neuf cents ans n'a pu effacer la 
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nuance qui distinguait les habitans des Gaules, de ces hommes du Nord^ 
qui, sous Charles-le-Gros, vinrent occuper la plus riche de nos provinces. 
Les voyageurs qui vont par mer de Normandie en Danemarck, parlent 
avec surprise de la ressemblance fraternelle des habitans de ces deux con-p 
trees, conserv6e malgr6 la distance des lieux et des temps. La meme 
observation se presente, quand on passe de Franconie en Bourgogne ; 
et si Ton parcourait avec attention la France, T Angleterre, ou toute autre 
contree, on y trouverait la trace des emigrations 6crite sur la face des 
habitans. Les Juifs nen portent-ils pas dMnefFa9abIes en quelque 
lieu qu'ils soient etablis ? " * 

The only objection which can be made to this opinion, arises from 
ignorance of the manner in which the world was originally peopled ; 
for, according to the notions which are imbibed from infancy, it is 
difficult to conceive how Ethiopia could have been inhabited before 
Egypt. It seems, also, much more probable, that any tribes who mi- 
grated from Arabia would have occupied Egypt long before they were 
induced to pass over the Red Sea into Africa. But the remarks of 
Volney, with respect to the features and hair of the ancient Egyptians, 
are confirmed by the remains of their painting and sculpture ; and 
Diodorus Siculus relates that the Ethiopians considered themselves 
more ancient than the Egyptians, and asserted that the latter sprung 
from an Ethiopian colony which had been led into Egypt by Osiris, f 

• Volney, Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie, vol. i. p. 74. 

f Diodorus Siculus, lib. iii. c. 2, 3. 

This was the opinion of Bruce, and it is further supported by Dr. A. Murray, who sums 
up his arguments in these words : — 

" Rut the points which have been attempted to be proved from the preceding arguments 
are precisely these : 

^' Egypt was not peopled from Arabia, as is commonly believed ; for, 

'^ 1. The Coptic and Arabic languages are radically different, and were so in the days of 
Abraham. 

^' 2. The religion of Egypt (as has been shown elsewhere) is older than the days of 
Joseph ; and bears internal marks of having been the native product of that country. 

" S. Egypt was peopled from south to north, from the Thebaid ; for the Delta, that 
part of Egypt contiguous to Arabia, seems to have been originally uninhabitable, except a 
small space about the extremities of the marsh ; and history assures us, that the inhabitants 
of Upper Egypt descended and drained the country. 

*^ 4. It is improbable that an Arabian colony under Misrim (a word which does not signify 

O 
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If, also, the Egyptian language contributed in any degree to the form- 
ation of the Greek, it could not have been Arabic, or one of its cognate 
dialects ; because not an Arabic word can now be found in Greek, 
and the grammatical structure of the two languages is radically dis- 
similar. Probability, therefore, seems to establish the Arabian peopling 
of Egypt, but physiognomy and perhaps language lead to a contrary 
conclusion. 

Could it, however, be proved that the Coptic was the ancient 
language of Egypt, this circumstance might be extricated from the 
obscurity in which it is at present involved ; for TAbbe Barthelemy 
has remarked, — " Nous avons done entre nos mains la veritable langue 
des Egyptiens, et tandis que le moindre monument de ce peuple 
c^lebre occupe depuis deux siecles les antiquaires, tandis que d'intre- 
pides grammairiens ont depens6 beaucoup d'esprit et de temps h d6ve- 
lopper les autres langues, on a presque entierement neglige celle oii une 
nation eclairee, ancienne et puissante, a depose la plus grande partie 
de ses idees."* But the preservation of a language, not cultivated nor 
committed to books, for nearly 1500 years, and while the country was 
occupied by three distinct races of conquerors, is so contrary to 
probability as to require the most full and satisfactory evidence, in 
order to render such a circumstance in the least degree credible. That 
a number of ancient Egyptian words may exist in Coptic is possible, and 
a collection of them might enable the philologist to determine the 
affinity which that tongue bears to other languages f : but, as it is 



a man, but two kingdoms,) would have crossed Syria from Babylon by the Isthmus of Suez, 
and wandered as far south as Thebes to found its first settlement," — Bruce^s Travels^ 
8vo ed. vol. ii. p. 479. 

* M^moires de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, vol.xxxii. p. 218, 219. 

f ^' Le langage est un autre monument dont le^ indications ne sont pas moins justes ni 
moins instructives. Celui dont usaient ci-devant les Coptes, s'accorde a constater les faits 
que j'6tablis. D'un cot^, la forme de leurs lettres et la majeure partie de leurs mots, 
d6montrent que la nation Greoque, dans un s^jour de mille ans, a imprim^ fortement son 
empreinte sur TEgypte ; mais d'autre part, Talphabet Copte a cinq lettres, et le dictionnaire 
beaucoup de mots qui sont comme les ddbris et les restes de Tancien Egjrptien." — Volney^ 
Voyage en Egypte et en St/rie, vol. i. p. 77. 
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admitted that numerous Greek and Arabic words occur in Coptic, in 
what manner can their origin be proved ; or can it be shown whether the 
Egyptians received them from the Greeks and Arabs, or the contrary ? 
for the present grammatical structure of the Coptic cannot be admitted 
as a proof, until some writing anterior to the time of Cambyses is pro- 
duced, and it is there found to be exactly the same.* 

But, whatever may have been the ancient language of the Egyptians, 
it seems incontrovertible that they differed essentially froin the Arabs 
and Syrians in customs, institutions, and religion ; and, consequently, 

♦ that, if Egypt were peopled from Arabia, it must have received its 
civilisation from some other country. The very brief accounts which 
ancient writers have given of the Arabs and Syrians, do not afford the 
means of drawing any detailed comparison between them and the 
Egyptians ; but this very circumstance proves that there must have 
been some peculiarity in the polity of the latter, which so much at- 
tracted the attention of strangers. The cause of that peculiarity has, 
in later times, been discovered in India, where the same system of civil 
and religious institutions, in their essential principles, prevails at the 

. present day ; the same division into casts, the same objects of wor- 
ship, the same form of government so intimately connected with 
religion and subservient to the pre-eminence of the priesthood f , 
strongly attest that systems so similar must have been derived from 
one and the same origin. The universal belief, also, of the Greeks that 
their gods were the same as those of the Egyptians, and their thus 
considering Egypt as the source of their religion, while they derived 
their letters from Phenicia, evince that they regarded the two countries 

• Dr. A. Murray is, however, of opinion that " the Coptic is an original tongue, for it 
derives all its indeclinable words and particles from radicals pertaining to itself. Its verbs 
are declined from its own resources. There is no mixture of any foreign language in its 
composition except Greek, which is easily distinguished, and as easily accounted for," — 
Bruce^s Travels, 8vo ed. vol. ii. p. 473. 

t The sanctity of the cow may be added : but in mentioning this circumstance Hero- 
dotus is evidently inconsistent ; for he restricts this sanctity to the female, and states that 
the male was sacrificed and eaten. But Apis and Mneves were bulls, and he himself relates 
that it was repugnant to the customs of the Egyptians to eat the flesh of any of their sacred 
animals. 
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in a different point of view. Nothing, in fact, can be found in ancient 
writers which in the least assimilates the Arabians and Syrians to the 
Egyptians, and the latter, therefore, must, if not in origin, at least in 
civilisation, be considered as belonging to a distinct family of mankind. 
But it seems obvious, from their distance and relative position, that 
India could not have commu cated her institutions to Egypt ; and, as I 
presume no argument will be founded on the conquests of Osiris and 
Sesostris, that India could not have received them from Egypt. 
Some intermediate country, therefore, must have existed, by means of 
which this communication was effected ; and Babylonia immediately 
presents itself as the only one which, from its acknowledged antiquity, 
its centrical situation, and the power of the Assyrian empire, could have 
introduced its customs, laws, and religion into other countries at an 
early period of the world. For this purpose, however, conquest was 
not indispensable, but merely the migration of colonies ; and if the first 
men inhabited this country, which seems very probable, the tide of 
population must have necessarily flowed to the west and the east. Nor, 
in so fruitful a country, is it necessary to suppose that these colonies 
would branch off until numbers began to press on the means of sub- 
sistence ; nor until, therefore, a considerable degree of civilisation had 
been attained: and, consequently, the colonists would have carried 
with them a knowledge of the civil and religious institutions of their 
country. This supposition is not, I believe, in contradiction to any 
thing contained in ancient writers, excepting these words of Diodorus 
Siculus: — *' The Egyptians say that after this many colonies from 
Egypt were spread over the world ; one of these Belus, the reputed 
son of Neptune and Libya, led to Babylon, which is situated on the 
river Euphrates, and established the priests, whom the Babylonians 
call Chaldean, and whom he exempted, according to the Egyptian 
custom, from taxes and public burdens.'** But Brucker observes that, 
" Although the Egyptians contended with the Chaldeans respecting 
their antiquity, and maintained that Chaldea was a colony of Egypt, 

* Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. c. 28. 
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and therefore boasted that they were the parents and teachers of all 
that learning for which the Chaldeans had become so famous ; yet the 
testimony of the ancients, agreeing with what is related of the origin 
of the most ancient nations, proves that the kingdom of Babylon nou- 
rished before the monarchy of Egypt, and that the Chaldeans were not 
in any manner indebted for their learning to the Egyptians/'* The 
contrary may, therefore, appear most probable ; and the civilisation of 
Egypt and the establishment of its peculiar frame of government may 
be with much justice ascribed to Babylonia. 

* Historia Critica Pbilosophiae, vol. i. p. 102. 
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In proceeding to consider the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages, 
I find my progress impeded by the opinions of several learned men, 
who ascribe their origin either to the Celtic or Scythic. For Wachter, 
in Epilogo Glossarii m, observes, — " Qui linguam Celticam tanquam 
matrem Germanicae suspiciunt, sequuntur opinionem valde verisimilem, 
et longi temporis traditione comprobatam, ut de rei ipsius testimonio 
nunc nihil dicam. Verum dum iidem Graeca omnia, quamvis mani- 
festo similia, fastidiunt, et ad fortuitas allusiones rejiciunt, causam 
bonam male tuentur, et veram linguae Celticae faciem aut ignorare aut 
dissimulare videntur, nam lingua Celtica Graecae adeo similis est, sem- 
perque fuit ab omni retro memoria, ut ovum ovo similius esse non 
possit. Hujus similitudinis documenta praebent innumerae voces Cel- 
ticae, quag partim ab historicis sunt consignatae, partim apud Cambro- 

Britannos hodieque perdurant Causa, cur tanta sit inter linguam 

Celticam et Graecam convenientia, ut major esse non possit, quatuor 
modis concipi potest 1. Si lingua Celtica et Graeca sint sorores, et 
filiae alicujus antiquioris, sive Scythicae, sive primigeniae, quorum illud 
Salmasio, hoc Cluverio, se probavit Tunc enim manifestum est, cur 
facies sit non una duabus, 

" * Nee diversa tamen, qualem decet esse soronim.' 

2. Si omnes Celtae sint a Graecis orti, quod non dubitavit asseverare 
BoDTNus in Methodo Historiarum. 3. Si Graeci voces suas, in quibus 
est conformitas, acceperint a Celtis, quod multo erudition is apparatu 
ostendere conatur Pezronius in Antiquitatibus Celticis. 4. Si omnia 
Graeca sint contagia Celticae linguae affricta a commercio Graecorum, 
qui Massiliam condiderunt, quod contra Bodinu»i demonstrandum 

suscepit Cluverius Quaenam ex tot suppositionibus potissimum 

assumenda est, ego ignoro, et nostra parum referre puto. Nam ex 
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dictis abunde manifestum est, si lingua G^rmanica sit dialectus Celtica 
qua via, aut quibus hominibus, tot vocabula Graecis similia ad nos 
pervenerint, quacumque suppositione utamur. 

** Pone vero omnia, quae nobis Celtica videntur, a Scythis profecta 
esse, ratio igitur reddenda erit, cur tarn magnus et incredibilis numerus 
vocabulorum, quae non solum sono sed etiam significatu cum Graecis 
conveniunt, in lingua nostra reperiatur, si Scythicae originis sit ? Nam 
omnes istas consensiones meras assonantias esse, Felices quidem, sed 
nescio quo casu factas, non placet. Quicquid a summis viris excogitatum 
est, ad duas rationes principales, parent elam et mixturam^ reduci potest. 
De parentela ita disserit Salmasius in Hellenistica, ut linguam 
Scythicam Graecae et Germanicae matrem fuisse ostendat. . . . Atqui si 
veritati consentaneum est, Scythicam linguam esse Gothicae parentem, 
et Graecae sororem, qui fieri potest, ut neptis materterae omnino dis- 
similis sit ? Merito igitur Junius in quaestione de ortu vocabulorum, 
Graecam dictionem, quoties nostram refert, nobis pro etymo ostendit. 
Nam banc ostendisse, satis magnificum est, quoniam in ilia tanquam 
speculo Scythicae vocis imaginem, nullis literis proditam, quodammodo 
contemplari possumus. Altera similitudinis causa peti potest a mix^ 
tura. Nota est Scytharum et Graecorum ab ultimis inde temporibus 
vicinitas, nota etiam commercia. . . . Hac via multa Graecos a Scythis, 
multa Scythas a Graecis accepisse et propagasse, judicat Salmasius. . . . 
Quod si pro vero accipiatur* (et nihil accipere vetat), consequens est, 
fines utriusque linguae tam esse permixtos, ut hodie amplius discerni 
non possint.'' 

He observes in another place, — " Hanc utriusque [Persicae et Ger- 
manicae] linguae harmoniam, quae omnibus temporibus doctissimos viros 
stuporem rapuit, si quis casu factam conlendat, nae ille parum harmonice 
factus est. * Non equidem hoc volo, ut Germaniam a Perside, vel 
hanc ab ilia, voces suas accepisse existimetis, sed ut similia ad similes 
et communes ortus mecum redigatis, matricem inquam Scythicam, 
nobiletn sane, et utrique genti convenientem. Scythas enim non 

* See p. 154. of this work, where the supposed identity of the Persian and German 
languages is examined. 
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solum in Europa (quod supra demonstravi), sed etiam in Asia, genus 
et linguam suam proseminasse, multa nobis persuadent." * 

But who were these Scythians, and what language did they speak ? 
On these points the opinions of all writers, except Pinkerton, are vague, 
inconsistent, and unsatisfactory. He, however, gravely states, — " From 
these smaller lights, compared with Trogus or Justin, it will appear as 
evident as so remote an event can well be, that the Scythian empire 
was the first of which any memory has reached us. And it is a plausible 
opinion, adopted by late mythologists, that Saturn, Jupiter, Bacchus, 
&c., were monarchs of this first empire, whose glorious actions pro- 
cured them honours from their subjects after their death. This empire 
was perfectly barbaric, and the seat of war not of arts. All nations, 
save the Egyptians, were then pastoral, and the Scythians, as described 
by Herodotus, on the Euxine were certainly more advanced in society 
than when holding the empire of Asia ; for agriculture was then known 
to one or two nations of them, which there is no room to think they 
knew at all in their first empire. The wandering state of pastoral 
society will at once account for so many of the Scythse leaving their 
dominions, on the Assyrian conquest, that eastern tradition reported 
the dispersion of men to have followed that event. But, no doubt, vast 
numbers still remained in Persia. Herodotus and Diodorus only 
mention the Scythse Nomades of the north of Persia to have past the 
Araxes ; and the Scythse in the south remained, and were ever known 
by the name of Persians, as at this day. . . . We have already seen that 
the Scythian empire, in present Persia, is the most ancient of which 
history has preserved any memorial. This curious subject shall not 
be here enlarged upon, but is left to some future historian of the 
Scythians. This empire seems to have extended from Egypt to the 
Ganges, and from the Persian Gulph and Indian Sea to the Cas- 
pian." f 

- • Wachteri Glossarium, in prasfatio. 

f Pinkerton's dissertation on the Scythians or Goths, p. 27. 32. 

But no authorities are quoted for this elaborate description of the primeval Scythian 
empire commencing before 3660 B. C. ; and, although the name of history is made use of, 
I know no historian from whom it could be taken, except Annius of Viterbo. 
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But, that the Scythians were even known in the time of Homer, 
depends entirely on the meaning which is given to these lines, the only 
ones to be found in his two immortal poems, which have ever, I believe, 
been applied to these people, 

Mvcrcov T uyx^H'^X^^9 ^^^ ayavcav 'iTFTnijfjLoXyuvj 
)* ryecKTO^ayuvj AQteov re SifcuiOTUTc^w ctvOfeoTreov^ 

Strabo has given an interesting criticism on these verses, and maintains 
that Homer must have been acquainted with the Scythians * ; but his 
arguments are founded on circumstances of too general a nature to 
admit of any pastoral people being identified by them. The two 

verses, also, preceding these, 

* 

AvTog Si TTukiv rpsTrey o(r(r$ (f>uBivaff 

would seem to prove sufficiently that the 'iTTTTfjfjLoXyoi^ rxccKTo^ayoi^ and 
AfiiOi must have been a Thracian people, and Strabo himself contends 
that the Mva-oi were Thracians. It therefore follows, that Herodotus is 
the earliest ancient writer who has given any account of the Scythians, 

and he expressly declares, 'Xl^ h ZkvOoh Xsyova-tj jfttararov ccTravTuv tBvtcav nvou 

TO (T^BTEfovf ; and he adds, that the Scythians were of opinion that 
exactly one thousand years had elapsed from Targitaus, their first 
king, until their country was invaded by Darius, about 500 years before 
Christ 

To oppose, consequently, to the authority of Herodotus, such a 
writer as Justin, who hesitates not to assert, that " his igitur argu- 
mentis superatis Egyptiis, antiquiores semper Scythae visi,'' can proceed 
only from the spirit of hypothesis : but, were even the very imper- 
fect notices which he has given of the Scythians not contradicted 
by other writers (as in the instance of his stating, *^ His (Scythis) 
igitur Asia per mille quingentos annos vectigalia fuit,") to be consi- 
dered as entitled to any attention, in what manner could the country 

• Strabo, ed. Amstel. p. 298. et seq. f Herod, lib. iv. c. 15. 

H 
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which they inhabited be determined by such a geographical description 
as this, ^^ Scythia autem in Orientem porrecta includitur ab uno 
latere Ponto, et ab altero montibus Riphseis, a tergo Asia et Phasi 
flumine ?" The only event, also, mentioned by Justin, the date of 
which can be ascertained, is stated in these words, " Pendendi tributi 
(Scythis) finem Ninus rex Assyriorum imposuit" But Ninus flourished, 
according to the received system of chronology, 1267 years before 
Christ^; and, consequently, if the Scythians had held the dominion of 
Asia for 1500 years previously, their empire must have commenced one 
hundred years before the flood. Mr. Pinkerton, indeed, asserts that 
the Scythians made an attack on Egypt in the year 3660 B. C. 

All discussions, at the same time, respecting the Scythians are ren- 
dered obscure and perplexed, in consequence of both ancient and 
modem writers employing the words Scythia and Scythians in so 
vague and indefinite a manner, that it is scarcely ever possible to de- 
termine what particular country or people is intended, whenever these 
terms are used without qualification. But the opinion entertained by 
Herodotus on this point is thus explained by Rennell : — " The country 
of Scythia he (Herodotus) places next in order to Thrace, going north- 
eastward along the shores of the Euxine and Maeotis. Where Thrace 
ends Scythia begins^ says he, Melp. 99. It will appear, however, that the 
Scythians of Herodotus were the Sarmatae and Getae of the Romans ; 
and his Massagetae the Scythians of the same people, as well as of the 

Greeks in general, from the date of Alexander's expedition The 

ancients distinguished two countries by the name of Scythia, the one 
extending along the north of the Euxine, the other beyond the Caspian 

and Jaxartes The Western, or Euxine Scythia, was the one invaded 

by Darius Hystaspes ; on which occasion the lonians, by preserving 
his bridge of boats on the Danube, secured his retreat ; and the Eastern 
Scythia, called also the country of the Massagetae, was the one invaded 
by Cyrus; in which, according to our author as well as Justin and 
Diodorus, he lost his life So that the proper Scythians of Hero- 

* But, according to other systems, 2127 B.C. 
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dotus were those at the Euxine ; and those of succeeding writers at 
the Caspian (or rather Aral) and Jaxartes.'* * 

It deserves, also, to be observed, that if a line be drawn from the 
western extremity of the Euxine along its southern shores due east to 
Mons Imaus, and thence along that mountain to the Gulf of Bengal, 
it will divide Asia into two perfectly distinct parts. For to the south 
of this line are situated Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, Armenia, 
Persia, and Hindustan ; all which countries have been known to his- 
tory from the remotest antiquity, and, therefore, respecting their early 
progress in civilisation no doubt can be entertained. Their languages, 
also, remain at this day, in all probability, radically the same as they 
were spoken more than three thousand years ago. But, to the north 
of the line just mentioned, the country continues even to the present 
times almost a terra incognita. Nothing more is known of it than that 
it has been inhabited from time immemorial by nomadic tribes, dis- 
tinguished by the manners and customs peculiar to their mode of life. 
But not a single circumstance has ever been discovered which evinces 
that these people had made the smallest progress in civilisation ; or 
that they ever were qualified to communicate a cultivated language, 
civil institutions, and a religious system, to other nations. On the con- 
trary, the devastations and barbarity which have always attended, in 
later times, the invasions of Tartar hordes, may be received as a very 
strong presumption that such would inevitably have been the conse- 
quences of similar invasions at a more remote period. 

Leibnitz, however, observes, " Sane si ratum est homines Europae ex 
Oriente quasi solis motum secutos venisse ; apparet hominum examina 
instar sacri veris, ex Scythia progressa, Tanai, Istroque transmissis, 
partim in occidentem, id est in Dlyricum, Pannoniam, Germaniamque 
penetrasse, unde tandem in Italiam, Galliam, Hispaniam progressi 
sunt posteri ; partim ad meridiem flexos in Thraciam, Macedoniam 
Grseciamque vertisse: ubi serius ex Phoenicia et Egypto colonise 
supervenere ; unde litterse Graecorum Phoeniciis, sacra etiam Egyptiis, 

* Rennell's Geographical System of Herodotus, p. 46, 47. 
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debentur. Sed Scythas fundamentum (ut sic dicam) jecere gentis 
Graecorum, ut Celtse Italorum. Scytharum nomine hoc loco peran-^ 
tiquos Euxini maris accolas intelligimus, quocunque nomine venerint. 
Cimmerios illic Homerus^ collocavit, hos a Scythis Herodotus 
distinxit." f 

But, adopting the name of Scythians in this restricted sense, it is ob* 
vious that between them and the rest of Europe were interposed the 
numerous and far extended people of Thracia ; and that, until they had 
conquered or displaced them, the Scythians could not have exerted any 
inBuence over the languages and civilisation of Europe. Of this ob- 
jection most writers seem to be aware, and they therefore attempt to 
prove, either that Thracia was occupied by the Scythians, or that the 
Thracians were the same people as the latter. But, if this last sup- 
position be admitted, it seems evident that the term Scythian, the use 
of which is derived from Herodotus, ought to be discontinued ; be- 
cause he distinguishes most clearly the Thracians from the Scythians, 
and even ascribes an Asiatic origin to the latter ; for he expressly says, 

EtTTi Se Koci otXXo^ Xoyog sx^^ ^^^* "^V f^oLk^^T^ XeyofjbBvca avrog TrpocrKUfjbotr ZKuQocg 
Tovg vofiotSocq^ oiKiovTotg bv rri Atrtr^ TroXs/jtca 7r6i(r6iVTeg vtto Mcto'O'ayiTecov^ o^xfitrQut 
Sioc&avTig TTorxfAOv Afot^soc ent yfjv tijv KifAfjLspifjv' rijv yxp vuv vsfjiOVTou ^Kv9ar^ 

avTri XsysTcu roTTuXoctov uvai KtfjLfASftcov.lf. It is, however, impossible to learn 
from subsequent writers any further circumstances respecting these 
Scythians, than what has been related by Herodotus ; or even, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, any particulars respecting the eastern 
part of the country, which he represents them to have inhabited, 

* The words of Homer are, 

HS* is TcupaV Uave Satup^oou X2xeayoio' 
'Etviali Ki[j.[j.epKiov av^peov ^rffj^os rtj iroXi^ rs, 
Hffpi xai vefeXri xexoLXufifj^evor ouh ttot' atnovs 
'HffXio^ faeioov eiri^tpxerai axriveo'O'iv, 
OuS* 6iroT av ot6«;^jjo-« ippos oupavov aanpoivray 
Ou9* orav a^ e^i yaiav an oupavoiiv irpOTpairriTur 
Axx' 8T« vuf oXoij TfTara* $01X010*1 Sporonri. 

t Leibnitii Opera omnia, vol. iv. p. 189. t Herod, lib. iv. c. 1 J. 
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If, however, the other opinion is adopted, it will perhaps be urged 
that it was anterior to the time of Herodotus that the Euxine Scythians 
introduced their language, manners, and religion into Europe, In this 
case, being deserted by all authority, the hypothesis must depend en-» 
tirely on its own internal probability, and on any collateral circumstances 
that may have an unforced tendency to support it. But whence and 
at what time did these Scythians come and establish themselves on the 
Euxine * ? and on what grounds is it assumed that they were, twelve 
or thirteen hundred years before Christ, so numerous and powerful as 
to effect the conquests enumerated by Leibnitz ? Until, however, these 
questions are satisfactorily answered, it must seem utterly improbable 
that a people who had attained no further stage of civilisation than that 
described by Herodotus, and who were divided into a number of dis- 
tinct and widely dispersed tribes, could possibly have exerted any 
influence whatever over the nations of Europe. Nor, had they 
ever conquered other countries, and introduced into them their 
language and manners, can any cause be assigned, which could 
have prevented some traces at least of such important changes from 
having been preserved until the time of Herodotus. But, on the con- 
trary, he carefully distinguishes the Euxine Scythians from the neighr 
bouring people, and expressly declares, 'O Ss Trovrog EvPe^vogj B(p^ ov ea-Tpoc- 

revsTo Aocpuogj ;^«p6a;y TTUTScav TTotfi^^eroUf €^eo tov l^KvGiKOVf eOvBot otfAOL^BO'TaTa: ovn 
yap sGvog tvrog tod Hcvtoo ovSbu 6;^o/«csv TffoCaXiO'Oou <roptfj; TTspty outb avSpot Xoyiov 
oiSccfjLtu yevofjLBvov TTccpe^ tod £jcu9/>cou t^viog^ xai Avotx^O'^^* And he further 
remarks, SsmKOttn vofionoitn Kut oCtoi {ol Z^udai) euvag p^pceo'dau ^€vyov(nj fjcv^ rot 

* Jornandes, indeed, says, ^^ Ex hac igitur Scanzia insula quasi ofBcina gentium, aut certe 
velut vagina nationum, Gothi quondam memorantur egressi . . . • Hcec igitur pars Gothorum, 
quae apud Filimer, dicitur in terras Ovim enienso amne transposita, optatum potita solum. Nee 
mora, ilico ad gentem Spalorum adveniunt, consertoque praelio, victoriam adipiscuntur : 
exindeque jam veluti victores ad extremam Scythise partem, quae Pontico Mari vicina est, 
properant : quemadmodum et in priscis eorum carminibus, pene historico ritu, in commune 
recolitur: quod et Ablabius descriptor Gothorum gentis egregius verissima adtestatur 
historia." — Jomandes de Reb. Get. cap. iv. 

But Leibnitz himself observes, ^^ Ego Jornandis autoritatem nun plane contemno, etsi non 
semper tutam fatear, pnesertlm in remotis, nee satis cohaerentia narrare deprchendam." — 
Opera omnioj vol. iv. p. 1 96. 
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y€ Tcov ocXXyiXuvy ' EXXfivtKottri Sb kou i^KKTrct tag SisSi^oof Aya^otftrtg t$ icon hxjri^oL 
oauTig ZKv^fjg. * 

The reasoning of Leibnitz, in opposition to such authority and to 
such arguments as irresistibly proceed from it, must be admitted to be 
altogether improbable and inconclusive. " Contra Germanos," says 
he, " cum ab oriente utique hue venerint, ex Scythia potius et Ponti 
Euxini vicinia ad Danubium Rhenumque venisse, vel ideo credibilius 
est quod certis testimoniis veterum constat in illis regionibus olim 
habitasse Germanicas gentes. f Quin etsi deesset antiquorum autoritas, 
tamen res ipsa quod dicimus comprobaret Nam ante pauca adhuc 
cum Genuenses in Taurica dominarentur, illic habitabant Germani, et 
vix ante seculum quoque Germanics reliqui^ in eadem religione 
superstites memorantur. Et licet hodie fortasse nulla amplius ad 
Fontum Euxinum supersint vestigia Germanorum, non magis quam 
in Finnonia, et rerum conversion ibus nihil novum sit stirpitus tandem 
evelli veteres colonos, multum tamen interest inter ea, QUiE compro- 

BANTUR NON MINUS QUAM DICUNTUR, ET EA QU^ DICUNTUR TANTUM ; 
ITEMQUE INTER MI6RATI0NES SEDESQUE, QUA RUM DIU ADHUC SUPERFUERE 
INDICIA, ET EAS QUARUM NEC EXT AT MEMORIA, NEC RELIQUIiE ALIQUANDO 

EXTiTissE MEMORANTUR • . • . Quod si crgo Germauicse gentes prius ad 
Tanaim et Euxinum Fontum, vicinaque in Scythia habitavere, quam 
in Finnonia et Suecia, cuivis jam asstimandum relinquo, utrum factu 
credituque sit facilius, a Tanai ad Danubium Albimque et Rhenum 
rectissimo apertissimoque, quin etiam commodissimo usitatissimoque 
itinere ventum fuisse, quam omne genus Germanicum mirificis an->- 
fractibus per Sarmatiam ad Finnones, atque inde vel per Lapponas vel 
per Botnicum mare ad Suecos, atque hinc demum in Germaniam 
nostram fuisse traductum. Ut nesciam an quicquam ab omni specie 
veri alienius fingi possit/'J But after the very just remarks of 
Leibnitz, in the preceding quotation^ which are printed in capital 

♦ Herod, lib. iv. c. 46. 76. 

f But not a single ancient writer, that I am acquainted with, has made such an assertion ; 
and the writers of the Ancient Universal History quote no other authority for it than that of 
Jomandes. 

X Leibnitii Opera omnia, vol. iv. p. 201, 202. 
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letters, any further observations on this hypothesis must be un- 
necessary. 

To this system, at the same time, there is one insuperable objection, 
which its supporters do not seem to have thought it requisite to 
obviate. For, previous to these migrations of the Euxine Scythians, 
was Europe peopled, or was it not ? The first of these suppositions is 
not, I believe, maintained by any writer ; and, in the latter case, as 
the Thracians, from the days of Homer, have been represented by all 
ancient authors as a numerous, powerful, and warlike people, in what 
manner were they conquered by the Scythians, and nevertheless con- 
tinued to preserve a distinct name and a disUnct ch.r«=ter fiom the 
earliest dawn of tradition and history ? * The impossibility of satis- 
factorily accounting, on the hypothesis of Leibnitz, for these re- 
markable and undeniable circumstances, has induced some writers to 
attempt identifying the Scythians and Thracians as the same people : 
but their arguments are necessarily founded on mere conjecture, 
because the concurrent authority of ancient authors most clearly proves 
the contrary, f In the place, therefore, of authority and argument, 
these writers produce nothing but groundless assertion ; and thus the 
refutation of their opinion is rendered not only irksome but unsatis- 
tory, as there are no first principles by which the extravagancy of an 
hypothesis can be conclusively demonstrated. 

Of this opinion the latest maintainer is, I believe. Dr. Jamieson ; but 
the only reasons which he assigns in support of it are the following : 
" The Thracians were of Scythic origin. As the Mosaic designation 
Gomer seems to be retained in that of Cimmerii, Cimbri, or Cumri ; 
there is a great probability in the idea generally adopted by the 
learned, that the Thracians were the posterity of Tiras, or rather 

* I am aware, that the exact period when the Thracians extended themselves to the 
north of the Danube is a doubtful point, and, therefore, this argument would not strictly 
apply to prove the non-occupation of Germany by the Euxine Scythians ; but it incon- 
trovertibly shows that they could not have penetrated into Greece and Italy until they had 
previously possessed themselves of Thracia* 

f To quote authorities on this point must surely be unnecessary ; and I will, therefore, 
content myself by referring generally to Homer, Herodotus, and Strabo. 
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Thiras, who is last mentioned by the sacred historian among the sons 
of Japhet. The learned Bochart has observed, that Opoc^y the name 
given by the Greeks to a Thracian, is supposed to be merely ThiraSf 
the Greek H, corresponding to samech of the Phoenicians, and holding its 
place in the alphabet." * Dn Jamieson, however, proves satisfactorily 
that the Getae were Thracians, and that it is very probable, if not 
certain, that the Getae and Goths were the same people : but his 
reasons for identifying the Getae with the Scythians are futile and in- 
conclusive ; for he argues thus, " That the Getae and Scythians were 
the same people is attested by incontrovertible evidence. On the 
northern side of the Danube, opposite to the territory occupied by the 
Scythians, and in the angle forming a part of Thrace, there was a small 
nation in the time of Herodotus, who bore the name of Getae. But 
this designation appears to have been the generic name given to 
various branches of this great people, and most probably assumed by 
themselves. We accordingly find it conjoined with different pre- 
positive terms, which seem designed to mark its definite application to 
one race as distinguished from another. Thus we read of the Massa-' 
Getae, the Thyssa-Getae, and the Tyro-Getae; it is obvious Getae must 
have been the primary denomination. Herodotus speaks of this 
people, who lived on the opposite side of the Danube, without seem- 
ing TO HAVE SUPPOSED THAT THEY WERE ORIGINALLY THE SAME AS THE 

Scythians, calling them Thracians.'' f But all ancient writers most 

* Hermes Scythicus, p. 12. 

Gibbon very justly remarks, " Among the nations who have adopted the Mosaic history 
of the world, the ark of Noah has been of the same use as was formerly to the Greeks and 
Romans the siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of acknowledged truth, an immense but 
rude superstructure of fable has been erected ; and the wild Irishman, as well as the wild 
Tartar, could point out the individual son of Japhet from whose sons his ancestors were 
lineally descended. The last century abounded with antiquarians of profound learning and 
easy faith, who, by the dim light of legends and traditions, of conjectures and etymologies, 
conducted the grandchildren of Noah from the tower of Babel to the extremities of the 
globe." — Gibbon's Roman Empire^ vol. i. p. 350. 

f Hermes Scythicus, p. 8. 

The idea of a person writing in Edinburgh pretending to correct, without the assistance 
of other ancient authors, the observations made by Herodotus S200 years previously, is 
irresistibly ludicrous ; but, however stubborn facts or authorities may be, they must either 
bend or break if they oppose the hypothesis which any writer may think proper to adopt 
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clearly distinguish the Getae from the Massagetae, by placing them in 
countries widely remote from each other. On Dr. Jamieson's own 
verbal argument, also, the primitive word must undoubtedly have 
existed first; and the race which it was intended to distinguish, by 
affixing a prepositive term to the common name, must have branched 
off from some parent stem, before such a distinction could possibly have 
become requisite. This very argument, therefore, proves the direct 
contrary of the opinion in support of which it is adduced ; for if the 
Getse were not Scythians, but Thracians, it necessarily follows that the 
Thracians also were a distinct people from the Scythians. 

If, however, there is no ancient authority whatever, which in the 
slightest degree proves, or even asserts, that the Euxine Scythians in- 
troduced into Europe their language, manners, and religion ; and if the 
very position alone of the country which they inhabited conclusively 
demonstrates that it precluded them from extending their influence 
beyond its limits, their real origin is a question of no importance. 
Whether, therefore, they were autochthones, or the descendants of 
Magog, or emigrants from Persia, or subjects of the Celtic empire 
founded by Saturn, or Groths from Scandinavia, is perfectly immaterial : 
but, to prevent their being identified with the Tartars *, it may be 
necessary to consider this point ; for the derivation of the people, 
languages, and civilisation of Europe, from the wilds of Tartary , is not 
one of the least astonishing aberrations of the human mind. 

On this point M. Abel Remusat, in his Yery interesting work. Re- 
cherches sur les Langues Tartares^ observes, ** Voili les Tartares de- 
venus, sous diff6rens noms, les precepteurs des nations et les bien- 

* *^ Les peuples qui habitent ces vastes contr^ de la haute Asie, borates au midi par 
I'Inde, la Chine, et hi Perse, h Torient par \a mer du Japon, k Toccident par les fleuves qui 
se jettent dans la mer Caspienne et le Pont-Euxin, au nord enfin par la mer Glaciate, sent 

amnus sous le nom vulgaire et collectif de Tartares Quoi qu'il en soit de Torigine de 

ce nom des Tatars, les Europeens, qui I'ont 16gercment alt^r6, s'en servent indiflR^remment 
pour designer une foule de nations k demi civilis^es, qui different beaucoup entre elles, ainsi 
que la suite de cet ouvrage le fera voir. Dans ce sens, je crois qu'il est bon de conserver a 
ces nations le nom collectif de Tartares^ quoique corrompu, pr^fi^rablement ii celui de Tatars^ 
qui paroit plus correct, mab qui appartient k un seul tribu ne doit pas servir sL designer les 
autres tribus en general." — Recherches sur la Langues TaiiareSj p. 1. S. 
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faiteurs de rhumanite: ces vastes contrees couvertes des forets, ou 
rendues desertes par les sables, que parcourent des tribus de nomades 
grossiers, les voila presentees sous un jour nouveau, qui les rend dignes 

d'etre etudiees avec attention D'ailleurs, il ne faut pas croire que 

les id6es de Bailly soient entrees dans la tombe avec lui : il y a 
plusieurs personnes actuellement vivantes qui ont tente de les repro- 
duire sous des formes varices, et qui se trouveroient peut-etre offens^es, 
si Ton decidoit que leurs opinions ne valent pas la peine d'etre r^ 

fut6es."* 

• 

This question might be at once decided by the irrefutable testimony 
of language, could it be determined whether or not a nomadic people 
would preserve their original language uncorrupted and unchanged 
from time immemorial. But the wants and ideas of such a people 
being extremely limited, and their intercourse with other nations being 
precluded by their peculiar mode of life, there would seem to be no 
conceivable causes which could produce any alteration in the primeval 
tongue, after it was once formed. The Bedoweens of Arabia are con- 
sidered to speak the purest Arabic ; and if the purity of a language 
consists in its not deviating from its original structure, and in its not 
admitting exotic inflexions or words, it is precisely amongst a nomadic 
people that such purity might be most reasonably expected to be found. 
But that the wilds of Tartary have been occupied by the same race of 
men from the earliest dawn of tradition and history is undeniable ; and, 
consequently, it seems not improbable that the various dialects in use 
among the Tartars at this day are radically the same as those which 
were spoken by their ancestors from the remotest antiquity. In this 
case I may be permitted, from having carefully examined the words 
contained in Klaproth's Asia Polyglotta, and from having been in the 
habit of using Meninski's Turkish Lexicon f, to observe that not a 
Tartar word can be identified with any terms contained in the Arabic, 

• Recberches, &c. Discours Pr^liminaire, p. v. ix. 

f The Turkish has adopted numerous Arabic and Persian words ; but it will, perhaps, 
l>e admitted, that a person acquainted with these languages can find no difficulty in dis- 
linguishing such words as belong to them from tlie original Tartar ones. 
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Persian, Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Celtic, or Teutonic languages, and 
thence to conclude that it was not from the Tartars that Europe de- 
rived either its languages or civilisation. But, on a subject with which 
I am so slightly acquainted, the reader will no doubt prefer the opinion 
of a distinguished Oriental scholar, who has made it his particular 
study. The judicious remarks, therefore, and important conclusions 
contained in the following quotation, will amply compensate for its 
unusual length : — 

" Essayons maintenant de convertir en observations generales, les 
faits particuliers rassembles dans les Recherches qu'on vient de lire, 
et rappelons des resultats que le lecteur pourroit avoir perdus de vue, 
afin de fortifier les conclusions que nous croyons etre en droit de tirer, 
en finissant ce volume. Nous osons presenter comme certains les 
points suivans, qui avoient ete jusqu'a present avances sans examen, et 
quelquefois revoques en doute sans motifs suffisans. 

^^ Dans Tetat actuel, les langues de la Tartaric sont au nombre de 
quatre principales, avec quelques dialectes. Les mots de ces quatre 
langues, particulierement ceux qui designent des objets de premiere 
necessite, et qui constituent le fond des idiomes, sont radicalement 
diflerens, et ne se rapprochent non plus d'aucune autre langue 
connue. 

" Les ressemblances qu'on observe entre ces quatre idiomes portent, 
presque en entier, sur des mots destines a exprimer des objets d'arts, 
ou des titres de dignites, ou des idees philosophiques et theologiques ; 
elles attestent les effets d'un melange produit par le commerce, la 
guerre, Tinfluence politique et religieuse. II en est absolument de meme 
des mots etrangers qui se sont introduits dans les langues de la Tar- 
taric. 

" Les differentes ecritures qui ont servi a peindre ces langues, ont 
toutes ete apportees du dehors, par Teffet de circonstances dont 
rhistoire a conserve le souvenir. L'adoption la plus ancienne ne re- 
raonte pas au-dela de Tere Chretien ne. 

" Les formes gram maticales sont en petit nombre et peu compliquees. 
Les rapports des noms s'y marquent par des particules affixes ou post- 

I 2 
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positions, sans erase. Les verbes n'ont point en general de conju-* 
gaisons. Les temps les plus usites sont impersonnels. La construction 
est rigoureusement inverse. 

" La iitterature de tous les peuples Tartares se compose en entier 
d'emprunts faits, assez recemment, aux nations voisines, aux Chinois, 
aux Hindous, aux occidentaux. Leurs livres sont des traductions, ou 
tout au plus des imitations de ceux des peuples polices et agricoles qui 
habitent les contrees meridionales. Ce que nous disons ici de la 
Iitterature, doits'appliquer a toutes les branches des connoissances 
humaines, mais en particulier aux idees philosophiques et r^ligieuses. 

^^ Les conclusions h tirer de ces &its, qui reposent main tenant sur 
une base in^branlable, seront pour la plupart negatives : dans ces sortes 
de matieres, il est plus ordinaire d'avoir d'anciennes erreurs k com* 
battre, que des verites nouvelles a etablic 

^^ Aucun ouvrage historique, aucun monument, aucune tradition, 
chez les Tartares ou chez les nations qui les ont le mieux connus, ne per- 
mettent de faire remonter Tetatdedemi-civilisation ou nous les voyons 
parvenus a une epoque plus ancienne que le IV. siecle avant notre 
ere. 

^^ A"" cette epoque, les missionnaires Hindous, etablis dans la partie 
meridionale de la Tartaric, a Khasigar, a Khotan, a Yerkiyang, com- 
men9oient k y repandre les premieres notions des sciences et des arts. 
L'ecriture indienne, la religion de Bouddhah, les Tibetains, les nomades 
du nord, n'ont connu tous ces objets que beaucoup plus tard. 

" L'opinion qui placeroit en Tartaric le berceau du genre humain 
avec le peuple primitif, ou ses descendans immediats, ou la patrie des 
inventeurs des sciences, de Tastronomie, des alphabets de TAsie, ou 
meme Torigine des doctrines de THindoustan, de Bouddhah, ou des 
Hindous eux-memes, ou des Chinois, cette opinion non seulement 
ne repose sur aucun fait positif, mais elle se trouve, k la bien examiner, 
entierement inconciliable avec les observations philologiques et les 
traditions historiques de toutes les nations de TAsie, a commencer par 
les Tartares eux-m^mes. 

" Le charaanisme n'a pris naissance ni dans la Tartaric, ni, selon 
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raon opinion, dans la Bactriane. Les Samaneens ont p6n6tre assez 
tard dans la premiere de cescontrees ; ils y onttoujours ete etrangers; 
ils n'en ont jamais converti completement les habitans. Beaucoup de 
ceux-ci sont restes attaches a leur culte primitif, qui est le plus simple 
de tous les cultes, Tadoration du Ciel visible et des Esprits, avec dif- 
ferentes pratiques superstitieuses. 

" Enfin (et ceci, ne tenant qu'indirectement a Tobjet de ces Re- 
cherches, meriteroit d'etre examine dans un ouvrage h part), les re- 
ligions qui ont eu cours dans la Tartarie, n'avoient pas, non plus que 
Tart d'ecrire, pris naissance dans les contrees du nord. Le samaneisme, 
ou bouddhisme primitif, la philosophie de Confucius, le magisme, le 
manicheisme, le nestorianisme, le musulmanisme, le lamisme enfin, ou 
le bouddhisme reforme, y ont ete successivement introduits, a-peu-pres 
dans Tordre ou je viens de les nommer, et cet ordre est quelque chose 
de bien important a constater ; car, si c'est pour nous une question 
historique de pure curiosite, que de savoir si Bouddhah est ne dans 
THindoustan ou dans le Tibet, ou si Talphabet Devanagari a ete invente 
sur les bords du Gauge ou dans les montagnes d' Altai', e'en est 
une de consequence que de determiner a qui appartient la priorite, dans 
les traits de ressemblance incontestable qui s'observent entre la discipline 
et la hierarchie des Lamas et celles de FE glise Romaine. Cette 
question, au reste, ne sauroit embarrasser une personne qui nous aura 
suivis dans nos Recherches, ou qui saura remonter aux sources ou 
nous avons puise. 

^^ Ainsi tout ce qui, chez les Tartares, est au-dessus de ces pre- 
mieres notions qui distinguent Thomme de la brute, leur est venu, ^des 
epoques connues, de leur communication avec d'autres nations plus in- 
struites. Quatre ou cinq families se sont repandues et multipliees sur 
d'immenses espaces. Les hommes qui en sont sortfs ont fait quelques 
efforts pour s'eclairer ; ils ont cultive quelques sciences, mais ils n'en 
ont invente aucune. lis n'ont ete ni tout-a-fait aussi grossiers que 
le supposoit Voltaire, ni, a beaucoup pres, aussi savans que Timaginoient 
Bufibn et Bailly. Nous sommes done obliges d'en revenir, au sujet de 
ces nations, a Tidee que nous en ont donnee les premiers auteurs qui 
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en ont parle, les voyageurs du moyen age, les ecrivains orientaux, les 
missionnaires en Chine, Bergeron, Deguignes, Deshauteraies, Mosheim, 
Lequien, les deux Muller, Bayer, et tant d'autres. Ces conclusions sont 
loin d'etre aussi brillantes que les hypotheses par lesquelles on a 
cherche a suppleer a la connoissance precise des faits, tant qu'on a cru 
impossible de Tacquerir ; mais il n'est pas inutile de les reproduire, 
puisqu'elles ont et6 plusieurs fois contestees par des ecrivains sys- 
tematiques. On avoit trop compte sur le defaut de monumens, sur le 
vague et Tobscurite des traditions. L'antiquite de la haute Asie etoit 
en quelque sorte la region des hypotheses. On en connoitra la futility, 
et Ton sMnstruira suffisamraent sur Thistoire de la Tartaric, quand on 
voudra la chercher dans les ecrivains Chinois, que nous Font conservee. 
Quelque peu detailles que soient les renseignemens qu'ils nous four- 
nissent, c'est toujours apprendre quelque chose, que de determiner 
precisement jusqu'ou Ton pent, apprendre, et meme de s'assurer qu'on 
n'a rien a apprendre du tout ; mais cette ignorance ne s'acquiert qu'avec 
peine, et la fausse science coute beaucoup moins. Rien n'est plus 
facile que de jeter au hfisard des suppositions sur le papier, et d'annoncer 
avec mystere qu'on pourra les soutenir un jour. 11 faut ensuite des 
volumes pour refuter une seule parole de ce genre ; c'est done rendre 
quelque service aux sciences historiques que de dissiper les tenebres 
qui couvrent certaines parties de leur domaine, et ou Timagination se 
joue en liberte. Resserrer le champ de Terreur, c'est, en quelque sorte, 
agrandir celui de la verite.'' * 

But it is much to be regretted that M. Abel Remusat should have 
published this work before he had collected and fully considered all the 
materials which he deemed necessary for its completion ; because he 
has, perhaps inadvertently, admitted into it the following two passages, 
which tend strongly to invalidate the very conclusive remarks con- 
tained in the preceding quotation : for he states, " Les faits que j'ai 
rassembles sur ces dernieres sont assez nombreux, et assez positive- 
ment enonces dans les ecrivain s Chinois, pour qu'il ne reste aucun 
doute a cet egard : et quelque paradoxale que paroisse cet assertion, je 

• Recherches sur les Langues Tartares, p. Sy4. 
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crois qu'il demeurera prouve que la famille des nations Gothiques a 
jadis occupe de grands espaces en Tartarie : que plusieurs de ses 
branches ont habite dans la Transoxane, et jusques dans Jes montagnes 
d' Altai, et qu'elles y ont ete bien connus des peuples de TAsie orien- 
tale, lesquels ne pouvoient manquer d'etre frappes de la singularite de 
leurs langues, de leurs chevelures blondes, de leurs yeux bleus, de la 
blancheur de leur teint, signes si remarkables au milieu des hommes 
basanes, aux yeux bruns, et aux cheveux noirs, qui les ont definitive- 
ment remplaces. On jugera si ce que j'advance est trop hasarde, 
quand on aura lu les preuves que j'ai recueillies. AJais quoi qu'on 
puisse en penser, on se rappellera, j'espere, que j'ai seulement voulu 
dire que des nations Gothiques ont eu des etablissemens dans le centre 
de la Tartarie, et nullement que les Gothes en fmsent originaires. Une 
critique malveillante un peu eclairee pourroit seule me preter une 
opinion qui, si je Temettois sans la soutenir de preuves nombreuses, 
seroit a bon droit qualifiee d'absurdite/'* In another place, however, 
he observes, " La race Gothique d'une part, et la race Turke de Tautre, 
ont precede de plusieurs siecles, dans leur conversion au bouddhisme, 
les Mongols et les Tongous, situes trop loin a Torient, de la contree 
ou la communication est possible entre la Tartarie et Tlnde. Laissons 
A d'autres le soin d'examiner les effets de cette communication 

PAR RAPPORT AUX NATIONS GoTHIQUES.'*f 

It will be obvious that these two passages are apparently inconsistent 
with the opinion which M. Abel Remusat has stated in the conclusion 
of his work. It will, therefore, be necessary that he should either 
retract this very questionable account of the Goths having been settled 
at some remote period in Tartary, and of their having been converted 
to Buddhism ; or that, after having satisfactorily proved this singular 
circumstance by other authority than that of Chinese writers, he should 
modify his present conclusions by distinctly pointing out the influence 
which this Tartar o- Gothic people exerted over the population, civilisa- 
tion, and religion of Europe. But it cannot have escaped the author, 
that if Buddhism was introduced into Tartary a short time only before 

• Recbercbes, &c. Discours Pr^Iiminoire, p. xiv. t I'^'J* P* 289. 
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the Christian era, and that if these Tartaro-Goths were converted to 
this religion, their subsequent migration from Tartary must have oc- 
curred at a highly enlightened period of the world ; and, consequently, 
if no trace of such an event can be found in ancient authors, not even 
in Jornandes, their silence, though negative testimony, will, in the 
opinion of most persons, be considered as sufficient to disprove any 
accounts of it which may be produced from Chinese writers. It 
would be also necessary to show that Tartar words exist in some one of 
the Gothic dialects ; for, otherwise, whatever may have become of these 
Tartaro-Goths, if they ever existed, it must appear highly improbable 
that they ever returned to Europe. The introduction, however, of 
Buddhism into Tartary having taken place eight or nine centuries after 
the poems of Homer were written, and consequently after the Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic languages were formed, as is so clearly proved by 
the Sanscrit words that exist in them, any migrations from Tartary at 
so comparatively recent a period deserve not consideration in investi- 
gating the origin and affinity of nations and languages. 
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THE CELTIC LANGUAGE. 



Pelloutier commences his history of the Celts with these words : — 
^* Les Celtes ont 6te connus anciennement sous le nom g6n6ral de 
Scythes." Wachter observes, — " Nunc ordo tangit Celtas, utpote 
Scythis et Rirygibus aetate inferiores, nee ante Bellum Trojanum 
auditos. Nam primis temporibus floruit nomen Scythicum, deinde 
innotuit Phrygium, Phrygio successit Celticum. . . . Phryges olim va- 
stissimum imperium tenuisse, et coloniis suis non solum partem Asiae, 
sed etiam Grasciam, Thraciam, et totum pene occidentem occupasse, 
illustris Abbas Pezronius in Antiquitatibus Celticis tanto argumen- 
torum copia et perspicuitate demonstravit, ut difficile sit illud negare."* 
But Pinkerton maintains, " that the Scythians were neither Celts, Sar- 
matians, nor Tartars, no more than a horse is an elephant, a lion, or a 
tiger, but a horse ; so the Scythians were Scythians, a distinct, peculiar, 
and marked people.''f It is, however, singular that the supporters of 
the Celtic and Gothic hypotheses should both concur in deriving the 
population and languages of Europe from a people respecting whom 
Pelloutier very justly observes, — " Les Celtes descendent vferitable- 
ment des Scythes, c'est-a-dire, d'un peuple sauvage et barbare, qui 
n'avoit encore aucune connoissance des avantages que Thomme peut 
tirer de son Industrie, ou du pays qu'il habite."t But I have, perhaps, 
evinced in the preceding chapter that, if either the Celts or Goths were 
Scythians, it could not be from them that Europe received its inhabit- 
ants and civilisation. Whether, however, the Goths were Scythians 
will be examined in the ninth chapter. In this, therefore, I shall con- 

* Wachteri Glossarium, in prsefatio. 

t Dissertation on the Scythians or Goths, pre&ce, p. vii. 

% Histoire des Celtes, vol. i. p. 123. 

K 
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fine myself to a consideration of the Celtic hypothesis, the discussion 
of which is rendered at least more tangible than the Scythian ; because 
sufficient remains of the Celtic tongue have been preserved, as must 
clearly demonstrate whether or not it has an affinity to any other 
language : for, if its examination on rational, and not Celtic, principles 
clearly proves that no such affinity exists, it must necessarily follow 
that Europe is not indebted to a Celtic people for its population and 
languages. By such means alone, it must be obvious, since there 
is no authority of any kind which supports the pretensions of the 
Celtic people to a remote antiquity, can this point be satisfactorily 
decided. In the following remarks, therefore, historical researches 
must be exchanged for the uninviting examination of etymological 
affinities.* 

To a person, however, who approaches, free from all prejudice, the 
much disputed question respecting the origin of the Celts, and the 
country which they may have primitively or subsequently inhabited, 
it must appear passing strange how such a difference of opinion could 
ever have arisen; for no one, in the least acquainted with ancient 
authors, will deny the justness of these remarks of Adelung : — " The 
ancient Greeks knew nothing more of these people than that they 
lived in the west ; and they were so uncritical as to include among the 
Celts all the people who lived in the west, from the Oder to the mouth 
of the Tagus, and consequently to consider them all as belonging to 
one branch of the same stem.f The Romans did not fail to avail them- 
selves of the better opportunity which they had of distinguishing these 

* I ought, perhaps, to observe, that I do not possess any knowledge of this language, and 
that the opinion which I have formed respecting it is founded entirely on a careful examin- 
ation of the Dictionaries of Bullet, Cour de Gebelin, Davies, and O'Brien. I have not 
been able to procure Shaw's Gaelic Dictionary, but Adelung describes it as having no other 
merit than that of having been copied from the good Irish Dictionary of O'Brien. 

f To the same purpose, Strabo, in the following passage : — 4>ijjiti yaf xoira tijv t«v ap^anov 
'EXXi}yflov 8ofav, aoa-irtp ra wpog Boppav fiepv^ ra yvoopifAa kvi ovofMcn Sxwdaj txaXot/v, 19 No/w.a8aj, w; 
'QfAf^pos' wrrtpov 8« xai roov wpog 'EffWipav yvwdtyrcov, KsAroi, xai l6i|pf^, xem <rw/iiftixT»^ KtXriSijpff, 
xai KfXTOO-xudai ff'poo'iiyopeuoyro, w^' «y ovoyi^ rnv xaiiiuurrei f Jv»v rarrOfJLtvoav ha, ti|v ayvotav. — 
Strabo, ed. Amstel. p. 33. 
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people from one another, according to their customs, origin, and 
language ; but, notwithstanding, they too often, either through ignorance 
or indifference, preserved the erroneous general names, and thus in- 
cluded the Iberians, Germans, and Thracians among the Celts. Most 
unpardonable it is that modern philologists and historians, who 
»have so incalculably better means of information, should adopt their 
opinions ; particularly when it is so very improbable that so great a 
part of the world should have been occupied by one people and one 
language."* 

But, if ancient writers afford not any information respecting the 
early history of the Celts, it must necessarily follow that all the theories 
on this subject rest on no other foundation than mere conjecture. 
Nor could such conjectures have ever assumed even the appearance of 
plausibility, had not the supporters of the Celtic hypothesis contrived 
to confuse together in a most ingenious manner the history of every 
ancient people ; and thus enabled themselves to ascribe to the Celts 
alone the migrations and actions which properly belonged to very 
distinct races of men. Before, however, it can be admitted that the 
Scythians, Persians, Phrygians, Thracians, &c were Celts, some proof 
must be given in support of this supposition : but history is totally 
silent on this subject ; and, on the contrary, from the earliest times of 
which there is any tradition, not a single assertion or even surmise that 
these people were either Celts, or the descendants of Celts, can be 
found in any ancient writer. 

In the absence, therefore, of such authority, it may seem that this 
question might be at once decided by the irrefutable testimony of 
language : but, unfortunately, it is admitted by both parties that the 
remains of the Celtic tongue, which are still preserved, abound in 
Greek, Latin, and Teutonic words ; and it therefore becomes indis- 
pensable to determine, in the first place, whether these words are 
original or exotic For it must be obvious that, if the Celts never in- 
habited the countries which were originally or subsequently occupied 

* Adelung's Mithridates, voLii. p. 31. 
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by the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic people, their languages could not 
possibly have become affected by the Celtic, unless they had either 
maintained a frequent friendly intercourse with the Celts, or had been 
conquered by them : but it appears fully, from the whole course of 
ancient tradition and history, that no such intercourse or conquest 
ever took place ; and, consequently, if the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and^ 
Celtic people were not originally one and the same race of men, it 
must necessarily follow that, as the Celts have been subdued by the 
Romans and Germans, as history attests, it is from them that the Celts 
have received the foreign words with which their language abounds, 
and not the Romans and Germans who received these words from the 
Celts. 

Were it admitted, therefore, that the Celts possessed, at some remote 
period, Asia Minor and Europe, it cannot be denied that^ at the time 
when they first became distinctly known to history, they were sur- 
rounded by people who differed from them in language, customs, and 
religion. For, as Bishop Percy observes, — " Caesar, whose judgment 
and penetration will be disputed by none but a person blinded by 
hypothesis, and whose long residence in Gaul gave him better means 
of being informed than almost any of his countrymen ; Csesar expressly 
assures us that the Celts, or common inhabitants of Gaul, ^ differed, in 
language, customs, and laws,' from the Belgae on the one hand, who 
were chiefly a Teutonic people*, and from the inhabitants of Aquitaine 
on the other, who, from their vicinity to Spain, were probably of 
Iberian race. Caesar positively affirms that the nations of Gaul differed 
from those of Germany in their manners, and in many other particulars, 
which he has enumerated at length : and this assertion is not thrown 

* With regard to the Belgae the author of the Vindication of the Celts observes, in 
p. S7. — *^ In no one instance has Caesar himself called the Belgae Germans ; but plainly 
distinguishes them from the four tribes who are particularly designated as Germans. 
Had the Belgae been wholly German, we should have found in&llible marks in his 
description that they were so ; and he would not have made the distinction which he 
constantly does, of the Germans as a difierent people. We submit the question to any 
impartial person, who will read the account of Caesar's wars with the Belgae, whether the 
smallest traces can be discovered that they were all Grermans, or, on the contrary, whether 
they were not for the most part evidently and palpably Celts." 
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out at random, like the passages brought by Cluverius against it ; but 
is coolly and cautiously made, when he is going to draw the characters 
of both nations in an exact and well finished portrait, which shows him 
to have studied the genius and manners of both people with great 
attention, and to have been completely master of his subject'** Strabo, 
lalso, clearly shows that the Iberians, or inhabitants of Spain, were a 
distinct people from the Celts f ; and no remark can be necessary to 
evince that the Etrurians and Latins differed from them in every respect. 
But, against such conclusive authority, the advocates of the Celtic hypo- 
thesis can produce nothing but vague and unfounded conjectures, which 
they are obliged to support by giving a sense to the passages in ancient 
writers that oppose their hypothesis, which these passages do not admit 
Long, therefore, as the following quotation is, it so completely ex- 
emplifies the singular manner in which these advocates maintain their 
argument, that its length will be perhaps excused : — 

^^ Cependant on est entre dans un detail aussi considerable pour faire 
voir que les Celtes avoient anciennement une langue commune, qui se 
partagea par la suite en plusieurs dialectes. On voit meme que la 

• Preface to Northern Antiquities, p. xi. 

** On a d6ja vu," says Schoepflin, ^^ que ceux qui ont donn^ aux Gaulois seals le nom de 
Celtes sont, parmi les Grecs, Herodote, Aristote, Polybe, Diodore de Sicile, Denys 
d'Halicamasse, Strabon, Denys Periegete, Plutarque, Ptolem6e, Ath^n^e, et Etienne de 
Bysance ; parmi les Latins, C^sar, Tite-Live, Pomponius Mela, Lucain, et Pline. Les 
auteurs Grecs, qui donnent aux Gaulois et aux Germains le nom common de Celtes, sont 
Appien, Pausanias, Dion Cassius, et si Ton veut, Arrien, quoiqu'il soit incertain quelle 
est son opinion sur cette mati^re ; on ne trouve aucun auteur Latin pour ce sentiment 
Les auteurs qui sont du premier sentiment, n'ont-ils pas plus d'autorit^ que ceux qui ont 
adopts le second, et ne m^ritent^ils pas qu'on les pr6f<^re aux autres? lis n'ont point 
certainement manqu^ de talens, et n'ont pas n^glig^ les moyens de connoitre la v6rit6. La 
pliipart ont m6me v^cu dans le temps oil la langue Celtique 6toit encore en usage, dans le 
temps ou la nation se donnoit k elle m^me, et dans sa prope langue^ le nom de Celtes, dans 
le temps enfin, oil Ton pouvoit porter un jugement plus assur6 sur la signification de ce 
nom." — Schcej}flin^ Vindidte Celtica^ § 53., in the French translation aimexed to the first 
volume of Pel. Histoire des Celtes. 

f This one of the several passages which occur in Strabo on this point will, perhaps, be 
sufficient to explain his opinion on this subject: — Ei yap $i} (IBHPEZ) o-uyao^i^fiy fSouXomro 
oXXijXoi^, ouTf Kappi^Soyioi^ dmip^tv av xaraarps^aff^ut nrsXtovct rfiv irXffiaTi)y atrran §x wiptovataf' 
XM m irporrpoy Tupioi^, fira REAT0I2, oi wv KtXrtSyipis xat B^pov§( xoAouyroti. — Strabo^ 
p. 15S. 
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langue AUemande descend de Tancienne langue des Celtes, et conserve 
la plupart de ses racines. Cette opinion pent, a la v6rite, etre com- 
battue ; niais les objections se dissiperont d'elles m^mes, pourvu que 
Ton fasse attention aux preuves d^ja rapportees. * 

^^ I. Jules Cesar, qui avoit passe pres de dix ans dans les Gaules, 
assure, dira-t^on, formellement que les trois nations, entre lesquelles 
les Gaules etoient partagees de son temps, S9avoir, les Beiges^ les 
Celtesj et les Aquitainsy avoient une langucy des cotUumes^ et des Idx 
dijferentes. 

^^ 11. Strabon assure la m^me chose, au moins par rapport aux 
Aquitains. lis different, dit-^il^ des autres peuples des Gaules^ non 
setUetnent par rapport d la langue^ mais aussi d Vegard de la phy^ 
sionomie; Us tiennent beaucoup plus des Iberes qiie des Gaulois. Ije 
temoignage de Strabon et de Jules Cesar suffit pour prouver que les 
peuples des Gaules n'avoient pas la meme langue. 

^^ III. II n'est pas moins certain, dira-t'on encore, que la langue de 
Gaule difFeroit aussi de celle des Germains. Jules C6sar r^marque 
qu' Arioviste, prince Germain, ayant fait un long sejour dans les Gaules, 
parlait passablement la langue du pays, f Une semblable remarque 
seroit ridicule, et ne pourroit etre pardonnee a un auteur aussi grave que 
Jules Cesar, si la langue des Gaulois et celle des Germains eussent ^te 
parfaitement les meme,. 

" IV. L'autorite de Jules C^sar se confirme par celle de Su6tone 

• What these proofs are, if by proofs be meant the testimony of ancient writers or 
arguments founded on such testimony, it is impossible to discover in any part of the work 
preceding this quotation. 

f The words of Caesar are, " Ck>mmodissimum visum est, C. Valerium Procilium, C. 
Valerii Caburi filium, summa virtute et humanitate adolescentem, et propter fidem et 
propter linguas Gallicae scientiam, qua multa jam Ariovistus, longinqua consuetudine, 
utebatur.'* — De BeUo GallicOy lib.i. c. 47. 

In Oudendorp's edition I find this note on this passage : — *^ Observandum etiam est 
frustra esse Fe. Holomannum aliosque, qui ex hoc loco colligunt, linguam Oermanicam a 
Gallica prorsus fuisse diversam, cum ejusdem tantum linguae erant dialecti ut mulds probavit 
Ph. Cluverius Germ. i. c. 5. Et sane discrepans pronunciatio, verba nova paullatim 

introducta, multusque inter suos linguae Germanicae usus, possent facere, ut complures 
anni transirent, priusquam Gallica commode usus fiierit Ariovistus. — Davis." 
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et de Tacite. Le premier dit que Caligula^ revenant de Texp^dition 
qu'il avoit entreprise contre les Germains, se decerna ^ lui mdme 
les honneurs d'un triomphe aussi vain que ses victoires et ses 
conquetes etoient imaginaires. Comme il n'emmenoit avec lui qu^un 
tres-petit nombre de prisonniers et de transfuges Germains, il prit le 
parti de choisir dans les Gaules tout ce qui s'y trouva de gens d'une 
taille gigantesque. II les obligea de laisser crottre et de rougir leur 
cheveux, d'apprendre le Germain, et d'adopter des noms barbares, 
dans la vue de les faire passer pour des Germains. 

" V. Enfin, objectera-t'on, Tacite pretend que les Osces et les 
Gothins, quoiquMls fussent etablis en Germanie^ n'etoient pas ce- 
pendant des peuples Germains. Cet historien le prouve, en 
observant que les premiers se servoient de la langue Gauloise^ et les 
seconds de celle de la Panonie. II remarque, dans le meme endroit, 
que les Marsignes et les Bures, voisins des Osces et des Gothins, 
etoient reconnus pour Sueves, tant a la langue, qu'^ leur maniere de 
s'habiller.^ Cest done une preuve que les peuples m^me de la 
Germanie n'avoient pas la m^me langue. 

^' Ces objections paroissent d'abord sp^cieuses et ^blouissantes ; 
mais elles portent toutes a faux. Quoique tons les peuples Celtes 
eussent originairement la meme langue, on ne S9auroit pretendre qu'ils 
s'entendissent tons. I^es langue^ vivantes sont sujettes a se perfec- 

tionner, et a se corrompre Seroit-il done surprenant que dans le 

cours d'un grand nombre de siecles la langue de Celtes se fut partagee 
en plusieurs dialectes ? Que ces dialectes eussent tellement varie par 
la suite du temps, que les peuples Celtes ne s'entendissent plus, pour 
peu qu'ils fussent eloignes les uns des autres/'f 

It hence appears, from the admissions of the advocates themselves 
of the Celtic hypothesis, that the people immediately conterminous to 

• The words of Tacitus are, " Nee minus valent retro Marsigni, Gothini, Osi, Burii » 
terga Marcomannorum Quadorumque claudunt E quibus Marsigni et Burii sermone 
cultuque Suevos referunt. Gothinos Gallica» Osos Pannonica lingua coarguit non esse 
Germanos ; et quod tributa patiuntur." — Tacit. Ga\ c. 43. 

f Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, p. 106, et seq. 
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the Celts, at the time when they became distinctly known to history, 
drfiered from them in many respects, and also in dialect at least, if not 
in language. It is further admitted, that the dialects alleged to be 
derived from Celtic had become, in the course of time and long 
separation, so dissimilar that their affinity with the parent tongue 
could be discovered only by etymological research. For Pelloutier 
remarks : — ** Jules Cesar parle en homme de guerre. II dit que les 
Aquitains, les Beiges, les Celtes, et les Germains, ont des langues 
difFerentes. L'on conviendra sans peine que ces peuples ne s'en- 
tendoient pas les uns les autres ^ans interpretes ; mais Jules Cesar n'a 
^ pas examine en homme de lettres, s'il n'y avoit pas entre ces quatre 
langues difierentes quelque affinit6, quelque ressemblance, qui put 
faire juger qu'elles descendoient originairement d'une langue com- 
mune.''* 

The question, therefore, is thus submitted to the test of language, 
and no criterion is better adapted for its decision ; if the examination 
of the Celtic words adduced as identical with those of any other 
language be conducted on clear and rational principles. But many 
pages of the works of Bullet, Cour de Gebelin, and other writers, are 
occupied in showing that any one letter of the alphabet may be 
changed for another; and that, in fact, the component letters of a 
word are of no importance : for, if KvireXXou be not Celtic, cuib 
certainly is ; and it can be easily conceived that the former is merely 
a corruption of the latter, f This singular process of converting a 

* Histoire des Celtes, vol. i. p. 108. 

Pelloutier forgets that CaBsar was also a man of letters, and even an etymologist in his 
own language. Nothing, therefore, seems more probable than that, during the nine years he 
resided in Gaul, he would amuse his leisure hours in making accurate enquiries into the lan- 
guages, manners, and religions of Gaul and Germany. 

f In case this singular etymology should appear fictitious, I must refer to Townsend's 
Character of Moses, vol. ii. p. 227. 

It is, at the same time,' remarkable, that almost all the Celtic etymologies given by Cour 
de Gebelin proceed on the same supposition, that a word in another language of two or 
more syllables is merely a corruption of some Celtic monosyllabic word ; but experience 
demonstrates, beyond the power of contradiction, that in all languages there ever has been, 
and ever will be, a tendency to abbreviation and contraction. To derive, therefore, a poly- 
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Celtic word into Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or any other language the 
etymologist pleases, is explained at length by Mr. Townsend, from 
whose work I extract the following very convenient rules : — 

" Bh, mhj ch^ ghy and th have frequently the same sound ; but what 
is more remarkable is that Ay, y, i, t6A, nay, even camha^ cogha^ and 
cocadhj are pronounced like o, so that coghan becomes oweuj and camha- 
nia becomes onia. * D after n doubles it, and therefore^wc? is read^ww. 

" G and c are both hard. These are commutable, as are b and /, / 
and d^ m and n. Hence nemethce is pronounced mamce. Ch^ dh^ and 
gh^ at the end of words, readily change for each other. 

*^ This operation of the aspirate naturally accounts for the licentious 
changes we observe in words, and the substitution of one consonant 

for another, with which it has no organic affinity A sufficient 

acquaintance with this licentious practice, will enable us to trace the 
affinity of words, which apparently have no connection. For instance, 
between o^tco; and cedes we can see no resemblance, nor shall we be 
able to discover their descent from one common ancestor, unless we 
view them as related to the Gaelic. Here, in the family of o/xof, we 
find oighthiama and oighrcj and oighedh. On the other hand, aoidheach^ 
aoidhidhe, oidhrcj and oidhe^ a guest, with aoidheachd and aidheachtj 
lodging, are allied to cedes. But, from what I have stated, it is clear, 
that, in pronunciation, not the least difference exists between oighidh 
and aoidhidhej which evidently refer the former to oiKog^ and the latter 
to ades.^^'f How far these rules given by Mr. Townsend apply to the 



syllabic from a monosyllabic word, unless it is clearly proved to be the root, is contrary to 
this obvious and indisputable principle, which alone is sufficient to show the futility of all 
Celtic etymologies : but, even in ascertaining the supposed root, none of the component 
letters of the word identified with Celtic ought to be rejected ; nor ought, therefore, the 
Latin candidus to be derived from the Celtic can, 

• I have not been able to ascertain whether these quiescent letters ought to be taken into 
consideration in etymological researches or not ; for I find that Celtic etymologbts either 
make use of them or reject them, just as it suits their convenience. 

f Character of Moses, vol. ii. p. ISO, 181. 

But Mr. Townsend had just before said, " Dh and gh are either quiescent or sound like 
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pronunciation of Celtic I know not, but it is self evident that, if 
applied to other languages, no ingenuity is required for making 
quicUibet ex quolibet. 

It is at the same time very remarkable that, when Celtic is not 
concerned, Celtic etymologists are themselves perfectly aware of the 
impropriety of subjecting the words of the different languages com- 
pared together to etymological tortures, in order to extort an appear- 
ance of identity which does not exist ; for Cour de Gebelin very justly 
observes : — " Au renouvellement des sciences en Europe, on s'appliqua 
avec une ardeur inconcevable a Tetude des langues savantes : on 
devora les livres Latins, Grecs, Arabes, Hebreux, &c., en meme tems 
qu'on ne negligeoit rien pour remonter a Torigine de ces langues. A 
cet egard il n*y eut en quelque sorte qu'une opinion ; on vit toutes les 
langues dans THebreu ; chaque mot, Grec, Latin, &c., dut rassembler, 
bon gre malgre, a un mot H^.breu : on Tallongeoit, on le raccourcissoit, 
on le changeoit jusqu'a ce que le rapport fut parfait : jamais Phalaris 
[Procruste] ne disloqua mieux les malheureux etrangers qui tomboient 
entre ses mains, pour les assortir a la longueur de son lit II parut 
done dans les XVI® et XVII® siecles une multitude d'ouvrages ou 
Ton se proposoit de prouver que la langue Hebraique est la 
premiere de toutes les autres, la langue-mere, dont toutes sont 
descendues ; ouvrages en general sans gout, sans principes, sans 
critique, sans philosophic ; malheureux essais ou Terudition est 
presque toujours en pure perte, ou elle ne sert qu'a rgarer." * But it 



y in youj and thus dhean becomes i/au; ghabh is sounded ^fli^ In terminations, dh and 

gh are either quiescent or become oo, as dheanadh is yanoo and laogh is too." Ck>nsequently, 
if quiescent letters are to be rejected, aighidh does not sound like oixoj nor aoidhidlie like 
(ed£S: but, it seems, these letters may be pronounced or not, just as best suits the etymology 
which is to be demonstrated. 

• Monde Primitif, vol. vi. p. xxiv. 

Notwithstanding their violence, the following remarks of Pinkerton on Celtic etymologists 
are equally just; at the end he gives specimens of Celtic etymology from that insane work, 
the " M^moires de la Langue Celtique, par M. Bullet," ft^om which it appears, that " a 
man must be a lunatic who founds any thing upon a language so loose as to take any 
impression. Such are Northampton (North Hampton): from nor^ the mouth of a river; tan^ 
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must be obvious that^ if Celtic be the parent tongue from which the 
knguages of Europe are derived, such means cannot be requisite for 
evincing their affinity : for, in the languages derived from the Latin, 
or in the various Teutonic dialects, the common origin of which is 
much more ancient, it is perfectly unnecessary to have recourse to 
interchanging, adding, or rejecting, at pleasure, every letter of the 
alphabet, in order to show their relation to each other, and their 

It 

derivation from one parent tongue. Even in languages, the direct 
affinity of which is rendered questionable by distance of time and 
place, it will be seen, by a reference to Table I. Part 11. of this 
work, that such arbitrary changes are not required for establishing 
the identity of the words used by different people, however anciently 
or widely separated from each other ; for it will be there observed 
that no further permutations of letters occur, than in substituting one 
vowel for another, or the hard for the soft sound of a consonant ; that 
the syllables of each word remain untouched, and that no letters 
are added or rejected except occasionally the final vowel or syl- 
lable of the Sanscrit term ; and yet 900 Sanscrit words are incon- 
trovertibly identified, by mere juxta-position, with a variety of words, 
all of different meanings, occurring in five distinct languages. When, 
therefore, the Celtic etymologist produces an equal number of Celtic 
words identical with Greek, Latin, and Teutonic terms, the truth of his 



a river; tofiy habitation. Northill (North Hill): from nor, river ; and tyne^ habitation. 
Rifigwood : from ren^ a division ; ew^ a river ; and bed^ a forest. Uxbridge (Ouse Bridge) : 

from ucy river ; and brig^ division. Risum tetieatis ? The few words peculiarly Celtic, 

and of which a glossary, by a person of complete skill in the Gothic, would be highly 
valuable, have so many significations, that to found etymology on them is worse than mad- 
ness. In the Irish, one word has often ten, twenty, or thirty meanings : gal implies a 
stranger y a native^ miUc^ a wanior^ white^ a pledge^ a conqueror .^ the belly of a trout, a wager. 
Sue This must be the case in all savage tongues ; but the Celtic, I will venture to say, is 
of all savage languages the most confused, as the Celts are of all savages the most deficient 
in understanding. Wisdom and ingenuity may be traced among the Samoieds, Laplanders, 
Negroes, &c., but, among the Celts, none of native growth. All etymology of names is folly, 
but Celtic etymology is sheer frenzy. Enough of Celtic etymology ! let us leave it to can- 
didates for bedlam and go on." — Dissertation ofi the Scythians or GotJis^ p. 101. 

L 2 
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hypothesis will be immediately admitted; but, as mere eomparison of 
the words supposed to be identical, or permutations in their letters 
and syllables on clear and indisputable principles, are the only criteria 
by which the correctness of etymologies can be determined; it must 
necessarily follow that, as the genuineness of Celtic etymologies cannot 
support these simple tests, they must be considered as arbitrary, 
fanciful, and unfounded. 

To admit, also, this hypothesis, it must likewise be admitted that 
conquest and the introduction of a new religion did not produce the 
same changes in the Celtic tongue, which they have occasioned in every 
other language which has been subjected to their influence.* The 
dialects of Europe derived from Latin abound in Teutonic words, the 
Spanish language in Arabic, the modern Greek in Turkish, and the 
Persian in Arabic ; on what principle, therefore, of reasoning or common 
sense can it be supposed that Celtic was alone exempted from similar 
effects, when it was submitted to the operation of the very same causes ? 
It cannot, also, be denied that the Celts were a rude people, and that 
the Romans, and even the Anglo-Saxons and Normans, surpassed them 
in civilisation ; and, consequently, that the language of the conquerors 
must have been much more copious than that of the conquered people. 
Pinkerton, therefore, may be excused for having affirmed that of all 

• The Celts have not yet, I believe, answered these questions of Lanzi : — "II Latino, or 
pid or meno schietto usato in Europa, oltre il 1200, al civile commercio e alia propagazione 
del S. Vangelo, in ogni alpe, in ogni capanna, in ogni angolo ha dovuto lasciar vestig) di se. 
Che mi si schierino que' tanti vocaboli Celti affini al Latino ; io gli posso credere nati nel 
Lazio, e guasti fra Celti. So che questi 35 secoli addietro dovean essere molto scarsi di 
termini. Fuoco potea dirsi fra loro ti o ulvu ; se nel Celtico si trova er^il^ come mi si prova 
che da esso derivi ignis^ piuttosto ch' esso sia guasto da ignis? Che mi si opponga non esser 
Greci alquanti nomi degli Dei, siccome Saturno, Vulcano, Mercurio ; e che Y ultimo, per 
esempio, dee venire da merchvor (mercalor) ed essersi recato da' Celti. Si provi ancor qui 
in primo luogho che merchvor sia anteriore a mercator ; mi si dica poi perche i Celti non 
recassero o non propagassero il nome di Mercurio fra gli Umbri ? mi si spieghi in oltre 
perche nemmen gli Etruschi lor posteri lo appellino se non Thtmns^ ch'e quanto to; 'Hp/xij; ? 
E quando bene accordassi che qualche voce non si potesse ascrivere se non a' Celti, come 
dimostrare ch' ella non siasi introdotta per via di commercio ? Vi commerciarono gli 
Etruschi in tempi antichissimi, e questi molto influirono nella Latinita, come osservai nella 
Parte I." — Saggio di Lingua Etruscuy vol. ii. p. 14. 
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people the Celts are most deficient in understanding, when Celtic 
writers gravely assert that y^ot^uv is derived from grafaim^ scribere 
from scriobham^ discere from dysgUy litera from llythyr^ and liber from 
leahhar ; and who contend that the Latin numerals were derived 
from the Irish aon^ doj triy ceithaivj coigj seisear^ seached^ ochtj naoij 
deic. But, if the Celts in Britain and Ireland are indebted to strangers 
for words to express writing, and even for their numerals, as the mere 
inspection of such etymologies sufficiently proves, it cannot for a 
moment be supposed that either Greeks, Romans, or Germans could 
have received, from so rude a people, any terms indicative of the 
objects peculiar to a much higher state of civilisation than they had 
attained. 

With respect to this point, O'Brien, in the Preface to his Irish Dic- 
tionary, very correctly observes that " the sure method of discerning 
those Celtic words resembling the Latin (or any other language) in any 
European dialect of the Celtic nations, is by considering, in the first 
place, if they are expressive either of such ideas or such objects of the 
senses as no language can want words for from the beginning ; because 
no society of people, nay, none of its particular members enjoying all the 
senses, could at any time or in any country be strangers to such objects 
or ideas, and, consequently, none destitute of words to distinguish 
them : and, secondly, to consider if such words be the only appel- 
latives of their respective objects or ideas used in the language, either in 
common practice or in old writings, for signifying the things they are 
appropriated to. All words in any of the Celtic dialects, which can 
stand the test of these two qualities, may, with full assurance, be re- 
garded as mere Celtic (though probably changed somewhat from their 
primitive form and pronunciation), and not derived from the Latin, 
whatever resemblance or affinity they may bear with words of the same 
signification in the language/' But, when he proceeds to exemplify 
these rules, it becomes impossible to admit the etymologies which he 
adduces ; because all unimproved languages are deficient in names for 
many natural objects, and in terms expressive of the operations of the 
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mind ; and, consequently, their existence in a language is no proof of 
their originality, but is, on the contrary, if the language were spoken 
by an uncivilised people, a strong presumption of their foreign deriv- 
ation. It is, therefore, inconsistent with this clear and obvious prin- 
ciple to consider the following Latin and Greek words as derivatives from 
the Irish, when the direct contrary appears so much more probable : — 
Irish, DiUf Latin, Deus ; I. anarrij L. anima ; L intleacht^ L. inteUectta; 
I. meamhoirj L. memoria ; I. intirtj L. intentio ; 1. spridy L. spiritus ; \. fealty 
L. fallacia ; I. coirt^ L cortex ; L ^ton, L stannum ; L or^ L. aurum ; I. 
iarunj L. ferrum ; I. crock j L. crocus ; I. tir^ L. terra ; I. corcur^ L. jpur- 
pura ; I. gran, L. granum ; I. machiul, L. macula; I. mo/, L. mola ; I. roth^ 
L. rota ; I. cainnealj L. candela. Or, Irish, aer, Greek, etfj^ ; I. acbheis, 
G. a£v(r(roc ; I. air get, G. a^yv^oc ; I. cnaib, G. KocwaCig ; I. ceo/, G. 
BKATop; I. colon, G. xoAtovij ; \. JileadJi, G. (p^Xoa-ocpog ; \. Jion, G. oivoir; 
I. neabhul, G. v6(paXiy ; I. jpian, G. Tro/viy ; I. ^petr, G. <r^«if« ; I. 

tiama, G. ru^a^vc^ ; I. tolV, G. flgXijfta ; I. agalla, G. a>^6XXft» ; 

L atw, G. aij^r- I add from Mr. Townsend's work a few identifi- 
cations of Celtic and English words, which are equally objectionable : — 
Gaelic, bolsgairam, English, ba'wl; G. beathael, E. beast ; G. copehaiUCf 
K cap ; G. teidmh, E. decUh ; G. dimhnighm, E. deem ; G. dorus^ K rfoor ; 
G. smigetn, E. c^in ; G. taos, E. dough ; G. bacalta, K 6aZ:e ; G. blagair^ 
K 6/a«/; G. easlan, E. ai7; G. buachail, E. 6oy. 

But, in order that the reader may observe what the result of the 
strict application of the principles proposed by O'Brien would be, I 
subjoin the following comparative list of words, all of which are 
likely to be found in a rude tongue, from which the total dissimi- 
larity of the Celtic with other languages will be rendered perfectly 
apparent* 

• It may, perhaps, be proper to observe that, in the Arabic column of this table, the 
words are written according to the pronunciation of the letters which prevails in Persia and 
India ; and that it is the third person singular of the preterite of verbs, and not the 
infinitive, which is given. 
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Greek. 


Latin. 


Welsh. 


Irish. 


German. 


Arabic. 


Sanscrit. 

shubha 


Persian, 
nik 


ayaBof 


bonus 


da 


da 


gut 


taib 




sanguis 


gward 


cru 


blut 


dam 


raktum 


khun 


aKaifBa 


spina 


eirinbarth 


dealg 


dorn 


shuk 


k&nt&ka 


khar 


axet/ciy 


dudire 


clywed 


eualaim 


horen 


samaa 


shrotum 


sh&niden 


aXi}^< 


verus 


cywir 

chwyth 

bloaewyn 


dearbh 


wahr 


sahib 


satya 


rast 


oyfuof 


ventus 


deaith 


wind 


rib 


wata 


bad 


1 ' 


flos 


bla'th 


blume 


zahir 


pushpum 


gul 


aifBpayicoi 


homo 


dyn 


duine 


mann 


rajul 


nara 


mILrd 


9 


argentum 


arian 


airgiod 


silber 


fizzah 


r&jat&m 


Sim 


apT«; 


panis 


bara 


aran 


brot 


khubz 


^nn&m 


nan 




scutum 


tarian 


eirr 


schild 


tirs 


ch&rm&m 


sip&r 


amnp 


Stella 


seren 


reannan 


stern 


kaukab 


tara 


sitara 


avTOf 


ille 


ef 


e 


^r 


hu 


s& 





taciktv^ 


rex 


Uywydd 


mal 


konig 
milch 


malik 


raja 


shah 


yotXaKxa 


lac 


laith 


blith 


laban 


dugdam 


shir 


ytpu¥ 


senex 


coth 


criona 


alt 


shekh 


jarln 


pir 


yXuo'O'a 


lingua 


tafod 


eochai 


zunge 


lisan 


jihwa 


ziban 


yv)rfi 


mulier 


guraig 
cwynfan 


bean 


weib 


nisa 


stri 


z&n 


ZaKpvtiv 


plorare 


guilim 


weinen 


baka 


ruditum 


giristen 


da/xaXK 


vacca 


myswynog 


eare 


kuh 


bakr 


go 


madeh-gav 


^ibovai 


dare 


rhoddi 


tabhraim 


geben 


ata 


datum 


daden 


htytpoy 


arbor 


coedd 


gnia 


baum 


shajar 


wraksha 


dir^ht 


tyxoi 


1 hasta 


gwayu 
gweled 


carr 


spiess 


barb 


shank u 


sinan 


f<$(iy 


videre 


cim 


sehen 


basara 


drishtum 


diden 




dicere 


i dywidydd 


abraim 


sprechen 


kala 


uktum 


guflen 


1 t/AvXifitiy 


implere 


i llenwi 


carcaim 


full en 


taria 


puritum 


pur-k&rden 


tpX^vBai 


j venire 


' dyfad 


' dighim 


kommen 


atu 


etum 


am^den 


«P«? 


amor 


1 hoflPdar 


dila 


Hebe 


ishk 


kama 


yari 


^XiOf 


sol 


haul 


grioth 


Sonne 


shams 


suria 


'aflab 


^/A«K 


nos 


I * * 
; nmi 


sinn 


wir 


nahn 


' waium 


1 ma 


^oyftTOf 


mors 


angen 


• andhacht 


tod 


maut 


mritiu 


mirg 


BipfJL(t^ 


: calidus 

1 


cynnes 


te 

1 


warm 


harr 


gharma 


'g&rm ' 


Ofii 


crinis 


guale 


i gruag 
dear 


haar 


shaar 


k^sha 

1 


1 mu 


Bvyarvip 


'filia 


merch 


dochter 


bint 


duhitr 


dochter 


ifyai 


1*^®. 


myned 


teadhaim 


gehen 


masha 


1 g&ntum 


1 raften 


*'o« 


sagitta 


hobel 


igodas 


pfeil 


nabal 


bana 


1 tir' 

1 


Ixxoi 


equus 


! gorwydd 


leach 


pferd 


faras 


^wa 


&sp 


irropai 


stare 


sefy 


seasaim 


stehen 


kama 


statum 


istaden 


KuBtvhtiv 


' dormire 


cysgu 


faoidhim 

1 


schlafen 


rakada 


' swapitum 


khabiden 


xatcof 


malus 


dwrg 
enwd 


^eale 


boss 


sharr 


dushta 


b&d 


yiapvoi 


fructus 


bliocht 


frucht 


samar 


phullam 


miwah 


xfyof 


< vacuus 


guag 


falambh 


leeren 


khali 


shunya 


tahi 


xc^oXif 


caput 


penn 


ceann 


haupt 


ras 


shirSsa 


Is&r 


kXivi} 


lectus 


C 


cosair 


belt 


mihad 


parienka 


palang 
kushiden 


XTfiVfiV 


necare 


facthad 


todten 


katala 


w&dhitum 


xt/ci>y 


canis 


ci 


cu 


hund 


kalb 


shuna 


sag 


XafA^avny 


accipere 


cymmeryd 
blaidd 


ed 


nehmen 


akhaza 


lipsitum 


sitaden 


Xtxof 


lupus 


criun 


wolf 


zaib 


wrika 


eurk 
diraz 


/xaxpc^ 


longus 


hir 


jfad 


long 


taut 


dirsha 
mSha 


f*«7*« 


magnus 


niawr 


roor 


gross 


kabir 


buzurg 


fAi;? 


mus 


llygoden 


ilueh 


maus 


far 


musha 


mush 


pavf 


navis 


Hong 


eathar 


schiff 


safinah 


nan 


k&shti 


ki^a-oi 


insula 


ynys 


• 

1 


eiland 


jazirah 


dwipa 


anju 



e 
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Greek. 


Latin. 


Welsh. 


Irish. 


GemiEii. 


Arabic. 


Sanscrit. 


p^ 


fl^O^ 


ensis 


cleddyf 


gen 


schwert 


seif 


Ssi 


tigh 

rah 


^0( 


via 


fford 


raon 


weg 


sabil 


marga 


o(ot/( 


dens 


ysgitha 


fecc 


zahn 


sinn 


d&ntam 


d&ndan 


odvyi} 


dolor 


gofid 


diie 


schmerz 


asaf 


pira 


dard 


0»KO( 


domus 


^y 


lies 


bans 


beit 


ghriham 


khanah 


oXttoq 


dives 


berthog 


saidhbher 


reich 


ghini 


shriman 


tawangir 


0X170^ 


parvus 


coeg 


diochuid 


klein 


saghir 


l&ghu 


khord 


O/A/Aa 


oculus 


llygad 

civm 

edn 


deare 


ange 


ain 


netram 


chashm 


«fi;« 


acutus 


sgathmhar 


scharf 


hadd 


tiksh&na 


tiz 


opvtBof 


avis 


en 


vogel 


tair 


pakshi 


p&r&ndah 
koh 


opo^ 


roons 


mynydd 


sliabh 


berg 


jabal 
hafara 


p&rw&t 
khanitum 


OpVTTtlV 


fodere 


palu 


ceabhaim 


graben 


kSnden 


oa-nov 


OS, ossis 


asgwm 


tee 


bein 


izm 


&8ti 


estukhwan 


ova^ 


aurls 


clust 


dud 


ohr 


izn 


karna 


^ush 
dum 


ovpa 


Cauda 


cynffen 


easal 


schwanz 


zanab 


nucha 
kumara 


futq 


puer 


macewy 


maccaomh 


knabe 


sabi 


b&ma 


vaxvi 


pinguis 


bgas 


reamhar 


fett 


semin 


pina 


f&rbeh 


\ leiXayo^ 


mare 


llyr 


li 


see 


bahr 


samudra 


d&ria 


»«V1JT1JC 


pauper 


bychodog 


daidhbher 


arm 


fakir 


d&ridra 


gkdsL 


letTto'Bau 


volare 


hedeg 


eitlim 


fliegen 


tara 


urritum 


p&riden 


Kirpri 


lapis 


carreg 


onn 


stein 


hijar 


pashana 


sanff 
nushiden 


viytaBai 


bibere 


yfed 


daif 


trinken 


sharaba 


pitum 


voKii 


urbs 


caer 


cathgir 


stadt 


madinah 


n^ar&m 


sh&h&r 


ToXifM^ 


bellum 


rhyfil 


duchon 


krieg 


barb 


yuddh 


jung 


voXvf 


multus 


llawer 


dirim 


viele 


khaili 


b&hula 


firawan 


VOVf 


pes 


troed 


cos 


fuss 


rijah 


p&da 
k&rtum 


K&rden 


icpa-TTUv 


facere 


peri 


deanam 


machen 


faala 


wp 


ignis 


tan 


tin 


feuer 


nair 


Sgui 


atish 


^if 


nasus 


trwyn 


commor 


nase 


anf 


nasa 


bini 


atkuvyi 


luna 


lloer 


easconn 


mond 


kamar 


ch&ndra 


mah 


Vihipo^ 


ferrum 


arf 


eabradh 


eisen 


hadid 


loh 


&h^ 


a^paro^ 


exercitus 


lin 


creach 


beer 


jaish 


sena 


l&shk&r 


<rvfMt 


corpus 


corpt 


eacht 


leib 


jisra 


deha 


b&d&n 


raxu^ 


celer 


buan 


daith 


schnell 


sari 


kshipra 


zud 


v^up 


aqua 


dwr 


bior 


wasser 


ma 


ud^a 


ab 


VtTOi 


pluvia 


glaw 


ainbheach 


re^en 
sohn 


ghais 


w&rsha 


baran 


vlo^ 


nlius 


mab 


mac 


ibn 


putra 


pisar 


CfAtli 


VOS 


chwi 


sibh 


cuch 


intum 


yuyam 


shuma 


i<; 


sus 


mochvn 

^waeh 

dwjai 


ceis 


saw 


khinzir 


shukara 


khuk 


^avXof 


vilis 


lair 


schlecht 


baker 


nicha 


wakas 


^ipttv 


ferre 


malcam 


fiihren 


hamala 


bharitum 


burden 


fBiip 


pediculus 


truedyn 


sarog 


laus 


kaml 


yuka 


sipas 


^Xtyeiif 


urere 


llasgi 


lasaim 


brennen 


sakara 


ushtum 


suhten 


^tuv 


timere 


ofni 


eaglaim 


furchten 


harasa 


tr^itum 


tarside n 


fpovptoy 


castellum 


trefan 


rath 


schloss 


kila 


durga 


dizh 


X«*/' 


manus 


hlaw 


lamh 


hand ' 


yad 


h&sta 


d&st 


Xiu> 


nix 


eiry 

1 


laogh 


schnee 


sulj 


hima 


b&rf 



In the preceding 100 Celtic words, all primitives and likely to occur 
in the raost unimproved tongues, not one bears the remotest resem- 
blance to the terms with which they are compared in six difTerent 
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languages. When, therefore, Celtic etymologists find it impossible to 
effect even the appearance of an identification of Celtic words with 
those of other languages, except by arbitrary changes which are altoge- 
ther inadmissible ; and when the words which are unque^ionably Celtic 
have not the slightest correspondence with those of any other tongue ; 
it may be justly concluded that not a single language of Europe or 
Asia has been derived from the Celtic, or has even the least affinity 
with it. It must also necessarily follow, that the Latin and Teutonic 
words*, with which the remains of the Celtic at present abound, are 
not original, but derived from the people by whom the Celts were con- 
quered, and from whom they received a new religion. 

It is, however, possible that the Celts, if they once occupied the 
whole of Europe, may have gradually receded, as they were attacked 
by a perfectly distinct race of men, and may have left no part of their 
people in the countries which they were thus compelled to forsake. 
Hence, it may be argued, no Celtic words could pass into the language 
of the conquerors, and their non-existence in it, consequently, though 
it may disprove the affinity of the two languages, will not prove that 
these countries were never possessed by the Celts. The maintainers, 
therefore, of this hypothesis are prepared to show that almost every 
name of man, town, mountain, or river ,which occurs in ancient authors, 
and even of many places at the present day, are pure Celtic, as is de- 
monstrated by their being easily explained by the words of this copious 
and expressive language. Bullet has written a folio volume on this 
subject, but Pinkerton was so uncourteous as to call it an insane work, 
and to declare that all etymology of names is folly, but Celtic etymo- 
logy is sheer frenzy. 

Harsh as this censure may appear, its justness cannot be disputed : for 
the names contained in ancient authors have been principally preserved 

* As far as I have observed, there seems, with a few solitary exceptions only, to be no 
Greek words in Celtic, except such as are cognate with the Latin ; and it is, therefore, 
most probable that they were derived intermediately through this language, and not directly 
from Greek. Tpa^tiv is the only Greek word, not cognate with the Latin, which I have 
remarked, but there may be others. 

M 
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by Greek writers, and their distaste for barbarous names and fondness 
of euphony cannot be denied ; for even Bryant, whose whole system 
is founded on similar etymologies, observes, — " This was the standard 
[the Greek language] to which every thing was brought ; and, if they 
met with any names that would not abide the trial, they deemed theni 
barbarous, and entirely omitted them. Strabo fairly confesses that this 

was his way of proceeding ; Ov Xsyeo Se tuv bOvuu ra ovcfjuuTcc Ta TToXaicc^ 

Sta Tfjv uSo^tav Kut dizoc utottiuv rrig vc(po^aq uvrcov. The ancient histonan 
Cephalaon says the same ; E^eao/ Si if y^u^ri n rsp^vouj fj rt ^o^picy gftcXXir 

s^siv ovof/^aKXfjSfiv av6v "TTfu^ecav Caf^apuv (pcavoevri rvpavvovg^ SeiXcv; Ka^ (ActXcMm 

Gap^apovg. On this account Josephus was afraid to mention the names 
of the persons who composed the family of his great ancestor, Jacob, 
lest they should appear uncouth to the nice ears of his readers ; T» fU9 

OVIf OVOf/MTOt SviXcotroU TCVTCaV OVK eSoKlfJLX^OV^ KXi fJLOtXiCTTa. Sia TfJV SvCTKoXtCtV 0L\)TU9^^ 

The Latin writers were less licentious in this respect ; but, had both 
they and Greek authors been anxious to preserve the correct pro- 
nunciation of proper names, it would have been impossible for them to 
have effected this purpose : because no two alphabets, particularly 
those of Europe and Asia, contain precisely the same sounds ; and, 
consequently, had a writer been capable of conquering the almost 
insuperable difficulty of accurately ascertaining the proper pronun- 
ciation of foreign words, he could not have expressed it in the characters 
of his own alphabet. In modern times it is only necessary to take 
up the work of even a well informed traveller, in order to be con- 
vinced of the absolute impossibility of correctly preserving the exact 
sound of foreign proper names. Men and places, also, often receive 
names from strangers which are perfectly unknown to the language of 
the inhabitants ; and thus any etymology founded upon them proceeds 
on an assumption totally erroneous.^ 

* Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, 8vo ed. vol. vi. p. S9. 

I am aware that Bryant made this complaint, because he could not convert the unfinr- 
tunate names preserved by Greek writers into good Hebrew ; but it will be found equally 
impossible to make them good Celtic. 

f If the reader wishes for examples, he may consult the works of Bochart, Bryant, and 
Faber, passim. The following instance may be sufficient : — " We find, then, that the title 



^ 
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Until, therefore, it is proveS that the proper name was actually used 
by the inhabitants of the country to which it is supposed to belong, 
and that the pronunciation has been correctly preserved, or, what would 
be preferable, until the name itself is produced written in its proper 
characters, no certainty of its genuineness can possibly exist I admit, 
at the same time, that could the word be identified without violence 
with one of any known language, it might deserve attention ; and that 
a number of such words would be a strong presumption that, in the 
country in which they had occurred, this particular language must have 
prevailed at some time or other: but, when there is no evidence what- 
ever to evince that the people, to whose speech the name is alleged to 
belong, ever occupied the country in which it is found, it must be 
obvious that, unless its identity is rendered apparent by mere compa- 
rison with its supposed etymon, the correctness of the etymology is 
much too questionable to be admitted. That the Celtic etymologies, 
however, cannot stand this simple test, is singularly exemplified, with 
respect to comparatively modern times, in the difference of opinion 
that exists between Dr. Jamieson and Mr. G. Chalmers relative to the 
origin of the Picts. For Dr. Jamieson observes, — "A writer of great 
research has, indeed, lately attempted to show that all the names of the 
Pictish kings are British. The names of the Pictish kings^ he says, have 
NOT ANY MEANING tti the Tetitonicy and they are^ therefore^ Celtic. They 
are not Irish^ and, consequently, they are British. Here I must make 
the same observation, as before, with respect to the topography. I 
cannot pretend to give the true meaning of these names, as there is no 
branch of etymology so uncertain as this j but, if I can give a meanings 



Samarim, or Semiramis, did not relate to one person but to many ; and it seems par- 
ticularly to have been usurped by princes. The Cuthites settled about Cochin and 
Madura, m India ; and the great kings of Calicut were styled the Samarim even in later 
times, when these countries were visited by the Portuguese and English!" — An, Anc. 
Myth. vol. iii. p. 144. 

But such a word as Samarim, or Zamorin, is unknown in the Malabar language. I may, 
however, add, that both Mr. Bryant and Mr. Faber mention that Brahma is called Pra^ 
japati, that is, the Lord Japhet ; but the word is Praja-patiy i. e. pvgeniei dominus^ 

M 2 
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and one which is at least as probable as the other^ it must appear that 
the Teutonic, as far as names can go, has as good a claim to the royal 
line of Picts as the British."* 



^^ Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites : 



19 



but, having carefully examined the two lists, I may be permitted to 
observe that the Teutonic is just as probable as the Celtic etymology, 
and that this example fully proves that the etymology of proper names 
is mere folly, f 

As, therefore, neither history, nor language, nor even the desperate 
resource of etymology of proper names, supports in the slightest degree 
the Celtic hypothesis, it must necessarily follow that it is totally 
groundless. The Celts, consequently, however mortifying to their 
lofty pretensions it may be, must acquiesce in the justness of this 
remark of Mr. G. Chalmers : — " Yet were not the aborigines of 
Europe, who, in subsequent ages, acquired the name of Celtae, any 
where found in large assemblages. While Asia and Africa show several 

* Dissertation on the Scottish Language, prefixed to Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary, 
p. 35. 

Dr. Jamieson had before observed, ^* Candour requires that it should be admitted, that 
the Celtic dialects seem to excel the Gothic in expressive terms of a topogpraphical kind. 
The Celts have, undoubtedly, discovered greater warmth of fancy, and a more natural vein 
for practical description, than the Gothic or Teutonic tribes ; their nomenclatures are, as 
it were, pictures of the countries which they inhabit; but, at the same time, their explan- 
ations must be viewed with reserve, not only because of the vivid character of their 
imagination, but on account of the extreme ductility of their language, which, from the 
great changes it admits in a state of construction, has a far more ample range than any of 
the Gothic dialects. Hence, an ingenious Celt, without the appearance of much violence, 
could derive almost any word from his mother tongue. Our author has very pn^>erly 
referred to Bullet's Dictionnaire in proof of the great variety of the Celtic tongue^ for any one 
who consults that work must see what uncertain ground he treads on, in the pursuit of Celtic 
etymons." — Ibid. p. 12. 

t It will be observed that I have not employed such etymologies in these Researches ; 
but, had I availed myself of tlie licentious rules laid down by Celtic etymologists, I could 
have converted, without much trouble, every proper name that I met with in ancient 
writers into very good Persian or very good Sanscrit. Whether the value of this work 
may have been diminished by this forbearance I must leave the reader to decide ; but it has 
certainly deprived me of an opportunity of showing what seems considered to be both 
ingenuity and erudition. 
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examples of empires vast and flourishing in the earliest times, we only 
see, among the Celts, clans disconnected from habit, and feeble from dis« 
union. At the recent period when the Romans entered Gaul, with 
whatever design of revenge or conquest, that extensive country, the 
appropriate seat of the Celtic people, was cantoned among sixty tribes, 
who were little united by policy, and still less conjoined by the accus- 
tomed habits of natural affection • Wherever we turn our inquisitive 
eyes on the wide surface of Europe, we look in vain for a Celtic 
empire, however the Celtic people may have agreed in their language, 
in their worship, and in their customs.'** That the Celts were a pri- 
mitive, people is sufficiently established by their language, but that 
they were the aborigines of Europe is a point which can neither be 
proved nor disproved : were it, however, admitted, the non-existence 
of genuine Celtic words in any one language of Europe, must irre- 
sistibly demonstrate that the Celts were anciently dispossesed of the 
greatest part of the country which they may have once occupied, by a 
perfectly distinct race of men. This very argument, therefore, evinces 
that the present inhabitants of Europe are not the descendants of the 
Celts, and that they did not receive from them their languages, 
manners, and religion. With regard, also, to the languages of Asia, I 
may adopt the words of Davis in the Preface to his Dictionary, after 
substituting the word nuUam for manifestam : — " Ausim affirmare lin- 
guam Britannicam (Celticam), tum vocibus, tum phrasibus et orationis 
contextu, tum literarum pronunciatione, nuUam cum orientalibus 
habere congruentiatn et affinitatem." The Celtic, therefore, when di- 
vested of all words which have been introduced into it by conquest and 
religion, is a perfectly original language : but this originality incontro- 
vertibly proves that neither Greek, Latin, or the Teutonic dialects, 
nor Arabic, Persian, or Sanscrit, were derived from the Celtic, since 
these languages have not any affinity whatever with that tongue. 

* Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. i. p. 6. 
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The remarks contained in the two preceding chapters will, perhaps, 
have evinced that it is not from the unknown Scythian or the rude 
Celtic that the most copious, the most expressive, and the most har- 
monious of languages derives its origin : but, though the beauty and 
perfection of the Greek language is universally admitted, still Mr. 
Mitford merely expresses the general opinion, when he observes that 
" the origin of the Greek nation from a mixture of the Pelasgians, 
and possibly some other barbarous hordes, with colonies from Phe- 
nicia and Egypt, seems not doubtful."* If, however, the cause as- 
signed be inadequate to produce the alleged effect, its existence may be 
reasonably questioned. As, therefore, experience proves that a bar- 
barous people must speak a barbarous tongue, and as no attempts are 
made to explain the manner in which the rude speech of a mixed 
people, consisting of Pelasgians, barbarian aborigines, Fhenicians, and 
Egyptians, was refined into that homogeneous and polished language 
by which the poems of Homer are distinguished, it may be justly con- 
cluded that the real descent of the Greeks is a point which still remains 
undetermined. Its investigation, also, is impeded by the deference 
which is no doubt due to the opinions of ancient writers ; but it must 
be recollected tliat these authors themselves avow that the subject is 
involved in the greatest obscurity, and that the memory of events 
prior to the Trojan war had been preserved solely by tradition, f It 

* History of Greece, vol. i. p. 20. 

t Diodorus Siculus observes that " some writers have rejected the ancient fables 
{fLvdoXoyias\ on account of the difficulty of discussing them," and acknowledges that his 
first six books contain the deeds and fables which occurred previous to the Trojan war : 
(lib. i. c. 24.) but ITiucydides makes the same remark with respect to the events which 
took plape prior to the Peloponnesian war,—" For, before this," observes he, << it is impossible 
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may, therefore, be allowable to endeavour to ascertain, by means of such 
traditions, and by the affinity of the Greek with other languages, who 
the people were from whom the Greeks actually derived their origin. 

This question has been further perplexed by the discordant opinions 
which learned men have expressed with respect to the Pelasgi and the 
Hellenes. But the accounts given of these two people by ancient 
writers appear to me to be so brief and unsatisfactory as scarcely to 
admit of a reasonable conclusion being deduced from them ; and it is 
at least evident that all which has been since written on the subject 
tends rather to obscure than to elucidate it * : for it is generally ad- 
mitted that in ancient times the Pelasgi occupied the whole of Greece, 
which was called from them, according to Herodotus, Pelasgia, and that 
Hellen was the son of Deucalion who reigned in Thessaly ; and yet it 
is requisite to believe that the posterity of Hellen, who grew up among 
the Pelasgi, spoke a distinct language, and finally expelled the latter 
from Greece. This last circumstance is possible; but to render it 
credible that the children of one family should speak a language differ- 
ent from that of the people amongst whom they were born and lived, 
requires much stronger testimony than is contained in the single, 



to ascertain the more ancient events, on account of the length of time that has elapsed ; 
but, judging from appearances, I am led to believe that, in remote antiquity, nothing 
remarkable occurred either in war or otherwise ;" (lib. i. c. 1.) and Herodotus commences his 
history with Candaules, king of Lydia, who reigned from 735 to 680 B. C. 

• I ought to except that very learned work, the Horae Pelasgicae of Bishop Marsh ; 
who remarks, in p. 25 ; — " Even independently of Homer's testimony, it is incredible that 
the cause should have operated so long before the Trojan war, if, as Thucydides himself 
declares, the effect was not produced till after the Trojan war. But, whatever was the 
period when the descendants of Hellen obtained the superiority which led to the general 
adoption of their name, there is no reason to suppose that they spoke a different latigtiage 
from that which was used in the other parts of Greece, to which they extended their 
dominion. At that time Greece in general was called ritXacyia; and the very country from 
which the *£XAi)yf( came was distinguished in particular by the epithet FliXaoyixof. 
The substitution, therefore, of one./^r7;i for another could not have been accompanied witii the 
substitution of one language for another ; and even if the family of Hellen had spoken a 
different language from that of the Pelasgi, the language of that family could not have 
superseded the language previously spoken in Greece, unless they exterminated as well as 
conquered, which no Greek historian has ever asserted." 
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isolated, but often quoted passage of Herodotus : — " But, with regard 
to the language which the Pelasgi used, I have nothing positive to say. 
If, however, I may speak from the testimony afforded by those still 
existing Pelasgi who inhabit the city Ereston, and Flacia and Sylace 
on the Hellespont, and other Felasgian towns which have changed 
their names, the Pelasgi used a barbarous language : but the Hellenic 
people, as it appears to me, have from their first origin always spoken 
the same language.** Yet Herodotus, in the very same sentence, con- 
tradicts his own opinion, by adding that " the Hellenes, when they 
separated from the Pelasgi, were weak and few in number, but after- 
wards increased to a numerous people, principally by incorporating 
barbarous tribes with themselves :** * for it must be obvious that such 
an incorporation could not take place without materially affecting the 
Hellenic language. The conjecture, however, of Herodotus depends 
entirely on the justness of the claim to a Pelasgic origin advanced by 
these towns in Thrace, and of this no evidence whatever is given : but 
it is at once assumed that they actually spoke the language of the 
Pelasgi, who are supposed to have been expelled from Greece at least 
600 years before, and an inference is then drawn from this assumption, 
that the Hellenic differed from the Pelasgic language ; a mode of rea-^ 
soning much too inconclusive to support any opinion that is founded 
upon it.f 

Were, however, this inference to be admitted, it would still be ne- 
cessary to prove the precise period at which the Hellenic language 
became predominant in Greece j and it will scarcely be contended that 
this could have taken place before the Greeks were distinguished by 
the name of Hellenes : for this name is universally admitted to have 

* Herodotus, lib. i. c. 58. 

t As, also, the lonians and iEoIians were unquestionably comprised under the name of 
Hellenes, the following words of Herodotus deserve particular attention, as he thus clearly 
identifies them with the Pelasgi : — leovt^ $0, oo-ov ftfv XP^^^^ '^ UiXoirovviia'eo n}v w¥ xoXfOftffi^y 
Axaiii)V, xai irpiv Aapaov re kui Huiov amxt(r6ai i$ Tle\oirovvyi(rov, wg 'EXXijyf^ \§youcrtf fxaXfoyro 
neAao-yoi AiyaAtf^* iiri hi lto¥0$ tou Hutou, Icovf^* Nijo'iflorai Sf iirraxailSixa irapfi;^orro vtaf, 
OTXio-jxcvoi oog 'EXAijvf^* xai touto TliXetayixov etvo;, va-rtpov Sf Iflovixov fxXi)9i), xoti etl htHtinui 
TToXie; Iwftfj 01 ax Afiijyfwv, AioXtf; $e, k^iixovravioif irapuxovrOj fo-xruato-fttvoi Tf mg *EXAi}yf;, nen 
TOiraXai xaXio/xivoi OfXao-yoi, cig *EXXi)y«v Xoyo^ — Lib. vii. C. J)4, 95. 
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originated from Hell en, the son of Deucalion ; and, if his posterity spoke 
a different language from that of their countrymen, it must be con- 
cluded that their name and language acquired a predominance exactly 
in the same manner and at the same time ; but Thucydides observes 
that, " before the Trojan war, Hellas [Greece] does not appear to have 
acted in common. But it seems to me that the whole country was not 
then even called by this name, and that not only this appellation did not 
exist before Hellen, the son of Deucalion, but that parts of the country 
were named after the different people [that inhabited them], and prin- 
cipally the Pelasgi. Hellen, however, and his children becoming pow- 
erful in Fhthiotis, and introducing themselves into other cities for the 
purpose of assistance, individuals from this intercourse were generally 
called Hellenes ; but it was a long time before the application of this 
name to all the people prevailed. Homer strongly proves this, who, 
born long after the Trojan war, never applies this name to the Greeks 
generally, but only to those who came from Phthiotis with Achilles, 
and who were, in fact, the original Hellenes ; but he calls them in his 
verses Danai, Argivi, and Achaei."* It may, therefore, be reasonably 
concluded that, previous to the Trojan war, no such distinction prevailed 
in the language of ancient Greece as Hellenic and Pelasgic, 

Another circumstance in the early history of the Greeks, the intro- 
duction of letters into their country by Cadmus, which is generally 
admitted, appears to me to be completely disproved by the Greek 
alphabet ; for, whether the eight letters said to have been unknown to 
Homer are included or omitted in it, its system of letters and sounds 
agrees not with that of either the Arabic or Samaritan alphabets. 



* 



• Thucydides, lib. i. c. 3. The conclusions of Thucydides are controverted by Strabo ; 
but, in the edition of Strabo, Amstel. 1 707, I find nothing but these two strange notes : — 
in p. 370., " De hoc Thucydidis loco accurate disptdatur hifra libro xiv. Casaub. ; " in 
p. 661., " Locus Thucydidis est in procemio: mihi vero, ut ingenue dicani quod sentiam, 
non videtur Thucydides validis destitui rationibus, quibus suam sententiam contra Strabo- 
nem nostrum tueatur ; verum hac tractant quibus plus est otii. Casaub : " but the note of 
Duker, in support of the passage above quoted, in his edition of Thucydides, is satisfactory 
and convincing, though too long to be extracted. 

t The Phenician is supposed to have been the same as the Samaritan alphabet ; but see 
this subject farther discussed in Chap, IX. 

N 
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I'he Samaritan alphabet has twenty-two letters, the Arabic twenty- 
eight*, the Greek either sixteen or twenty-four, and neither the Sama- 
ritan nor Arabic has any vowels ^^, though the Greek has seven : the 
Samaritan has thus, at least, eleven, and the Arabic fourteen sounds 
unknown to the Greek, while the latter, when complete, has seven 
sounds unknown to the other two ; and, as it might be expected, 
the arrangement of the letters in the Greek and the other two alphabets 
is totally dissimilar. It is, therefore, surprising that such striking dif- 
ferences did not convince learned men that an alphabet of twenty-two 
or twenty-eight letters could not possibly have been the origin of one 
of sixteen ; and that no colonists, who had sufficient influence to induce 
a foreign people to receive their alphabet, would ever have given up, in 
order to make use of seven sounds previously unknown, eleven or four- 
teen sounds to which they had been accustomed from their infancy, and 
without which their own language must have become unintelligible to 
each other. It is not, therefore, the form of the letters by which the 
alphabets of different people ought to be identified, but the system 
of sounds essential to the proper pronunciation of their respective lan- 
guages ; and, whenever this is radically dissimilar, as in the Greek and 
Samaritan alphabets, it must necessarily follow that the Greeks could 
not have received theirs from the Phenicians. As, also, there seems to 
be no doubt that the Phenician was an Arabic dialect, and as the 
person or colony who is supposed to have introduced letters into 
Greece must have exerted some influence on its language, the Greek 
ought consequently at this day to contain many Arabic words : but, as 
none such exist, their absence confirms the conclusion drawn from the 
dissimilarity of their alphabetical systems, and both circumstancfea irre- 
sistibly prove that Greece was not indebted, either for its alphabet or 
for any part of its language, to any people of an Arabic origin.^ 

• The present Arabic alphabet is a modern invention, but it cannot be supposed that 
letters would be invented to express sounds that were unknown to the Arabs. 

t This remark must be restricted to the letters of tlie alphabet ; for, in speaking, the 
Arabs, of course, make use of the three vowels, cr, /, and m, of other people, but these are 
not represented by distinct characters. 

X The argument contained in a preceding note (p. 21.) had previously escaped my notice; 
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But, had a just conclusion been drawn from the premises which 
ancient writers present, no uncertainty could ever have existed with 
respect to the country from which Greece derived both her language 
and her people. In a preceding quotation it has been seen that 
Thucydides ascribes to the Pelasgi, amongst the other people of early 
Greece, the principal importance; and it appears from different 
passages in Strabo and other writers, that they must at one time have 
possessed nearly the whole country : but Strabo further states, " The 
Pelasgi were a great nation, as history attests ; for Menecrates the 
Elean, in his work on the foundation of cities, says that the whole of 
the maritime country, commencing from Mycale, now called Ionia, 
and the neighbouring islands, were inhabited by the Pelasgi." * The 
settlements, also, of the Pelasgi in Italy and other places sufficiently 
attest their numbers and their wide-spread migrations ; and the 
epithet Stot which Homer applies to them, and the honorific epithet 
Pelasgic that not unfrequently occurs in Grecian poetry, fully prove 
the former power of this once celebrated people, f It is, therefore, 



but it is so ingenious and so conclusive, that it must appear surprising how any person 
acquainted with the peculiar structure of the Hebrew or Arabic tongue could ever have 
derived any other language from it: for, in these words, it must be evident that they 
receive their particular signification from the vowels alone, caAaj, o-eXa;, 0*0X1^, <rwAi}c ; 
malus, miles, moles, mulus ; tan, ten, tin, tone, tun, tune ; and in these Sanscrit ones, 
pati, pita, puta, pota : but it is equally evident that the meaning of these Arabic 
words, harama, hirman, muharram, hiramat, muhtarim, depends entirely on the radical 
consonants hrm ; because these, and its other derivatives, are merely modifications of 
the sense of the radical word. 

• Strabo, p. 62 1 . 

f The following passage in Strabo deserves particular attention : — " But almost every 
person agrees that the Pelasgi, an ancient people, predominated throughout the whole of 
Greece, and particularly among the ^olians of Thessaly ; and Ephorus is of opinion that, 
though by origin Arcadians, they embraced a military life, and engaging many people to 
associate with them they conferred their name on all, and obtained great celebrity, not only 
among the Greeks but among the other nations where they chanced to come : for even in 
Crete were colonies of them settled, as Homer sings ; since Ulysses thus speaks to 
Penelope, — 

^^ ^ Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful soil ! 
And ninety cities crown the sea-bom isle : 

N 2 
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most unaccountable that, while aware of these circumstances, Grecian 
writers should prefer to trace the origin of their nation from mixed 
hordes of barbarians, rather than to derive it from so illustrious a 
source. The names, also, of mountains and rivers in Thrace, and the 
birthplaces of their earlier poets, ought to have led them to enquire 
to what cause the early civilisation of a country, which afterwards 
relapsed into barbarism, was to be attributed ; and they would then 
have found that it had been occasioned by migrations from Asia 
Minor of a civilised people, who, after residing some time in Thrace, 
had proceeded into Greece. The very tract which bodies of men would 
pursue, previous to the general use of navigation, was thus most 



Mix'd with her genuine sons, adopted names 
In various tongues avow their various claims ; 
Cydonians dreadful with the bended yew, 
And bold Pelasgi boast a native's due :' 

and Homer also calls that part of Thessaly which is situated between the mouth of the 
Peneus and Thermopylae, as far as Pindus, Pelasgian Argos, because the Pelasgi had ruled 
over it : he further calls the Dodonaean Jupiter Pelasgic, — 

^^ ^ O thou supreme ! high throned all height above ! 
Oh great Pelasgic, Dodonsean Jove ! * 

^^ Many, also, call the people of Epirus Pelasgi, for that far did their sway extend : and 
numerous heroes, from whom many people were named, were likewise called Pelasgi ; 
for even Lesbos is called Pelasgic ; and Homer calls the people who bordered on the 
Cilicians in the Troad Pelasgi, — 

" * The fierce Pelasgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Larissa's ever fertile ground : 
In equal arms their brother leaders shine, 
Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine.' 

*^ The authority on which Ephorus thought that the Pelasgi were Arcadians was Hesiod, 
who says, * Six were the sons of godlike Lycaon, whom formerly Pelasgus begot ; ' and 
Ephorus also mentions that the Peloponnesus was called Pelasgia ; and Euripides, in 
Archelaus, says that Danaus, the father of fifty daughters, coming to Argos, founded the 
city of Inachus, and established the custom of calling those who were formerly named 
Pelasgiotse Danai. Anticlides writes that the Pelasgi founded Lemnos and Imbros, and 
that some of them accompanied Tyrrhenus the son of Atys into Italy ; the Attic historians, 
also, relate that the Pelasgi were established in Athens, and that from their wandering about 
like birds they were called Pelarge" [i. e. Storks]. — Straboj lib. v. p. 220, et seq. 
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clearly pointed out by their own traditions ; and yet the writers of 
Greece have most strangely overlooked the truth, to lose themselves in 
the mazes of error. 

The general opinion of antiquity, at the same time, attests that the 
matchless poems of Homer were composed in Asia Minor ; but Thu- 
cydides expressly states that no migrations took place from Greece 
until at least eighty years after the Trojan war.* Whether, therefore. 
Homer was born before or after the Ionian migration became, as it 
appears from Strabo f , a subject of dispute amongst ancient writers ; 
but the arguments and authorities by which they supported their 
respective opinions, have not been so preserved as to admit of either 
the one or the other being received as unexceptionable testimony, 
were even the moderns capable of deciding on these grounds a 
question which the ancients considered as doubtful : yet the received 
system of chronology places the capture of Troy in 1184, the Ionian 
migration in 1044, and the age of Homer in 907 B. C. According, 
however, to every just principle of reasoning with respect to evidence, 
the testimony of those Grecian writers who maintain that Homer was 
born after the Ionian migration, is so evidently influenced by the desire 
of increasing the glory of their country, by proving that so pre-eminent 
a poet was of Grecian origin, as to render it of much less weight than 
that of other writers, who, superior to national prejudice, claimed not 
Homer for their countryman. Sir Isaac Newton, also, has satisfac- 
torily shown that dependence cannot be placed on the received systems 
of chronology, and that the dates assigned to the early events of 
Grecian history rest on no sufficient grounds. He has, therefore, 

• Thucydides, lib. i. c. 12. 

t Strabo, p. SS^. Tatianus, also, apud Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. x. c. 11., enumerates 
various writers by whom this subject was discussed ; amongst whom Crates placed the 
time when Homer flourished within eighty years after the capture of Troy, and before the 
return of the Heraclidse; Eratosthenes, 100 years after the siege of Troy; and Aris- 
tarchus, about the time of the Ionian migration, which occurred l^O years after that event. 

The French translators of Strabo decide this question magisterially, without condescend- 
ing to give any reasons for their opinion ; for they observe, in a note on this passage, " La 
naissance d'Hom^re est post^rieure de deux si^cles au moins d Tetablissement des loniens 
dans PAsie Mineure ; elle doit avoir lieu environ 900 ans avant notre ^re." 
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fixed the capture of Troy in 904, the age of Homer in 870, and the 
Ionic migration in 794 B.C., and thus virtually expressed his opinion 
that Homer was not a native of Greece. 

In order, however, that I may not be accused of perverting autho- 
rities in order to support a hypothesis, I must be allowed to avail 
myself of a rather long quotation from Mr. Mitford's History of Greece, 
as the reasoning contained in it seems to me unanswerable : — " These 
are then, I believe, the only passages *, within Homer's extant works, 
that speak at all affirmatively to the age in which he lived : they are 
not conclusive, and yet, united, they are strong. But the negative 
evidence, which his works afford in confirmation of them, is such that, 
but for the respect due to those who have thought diflRerently, and 
still more perhaps to those who have doubted, I should scarcely 
hpsitate to call the whole together decisive. For, had the return of 
the Heracleids preceded the times in which Homer flourished, is it 
conceivable that, among subjects which so naturally led to the mention 
of it, he should never once have alluded to so great an event, by which 
so total a change was made of the principal families, and indeed of 
the whole population of Peloponnesus, and of all the western coast of 
Asia Minor, with the adjacent Islands ? His geography of Pelopon- 
nesus is so minute and so exact, that Strabo has chosen to follow him 
step by step, for the purpose of tracing, from remotest antiquity, a 
complete account of that Peninsula. That in so particular an account 
of the country, before the Dorian conquest, he should have been so 
correct that no subsequent inquiry could convict him of any error, and 
yet that he should not take the least notice of any of the great changes 
in the property, the government, and the partition of the country, 
which that revolution produced, if he had lived to see them, is not 

* One of these passages is as follows : — "In the Odyssey again we find another remark- 
able passage concerning subjects for poetry: TTie Gods wrought the fate of Troy^ and 
decreed the destructiofi of meUj that there might be subjects Jbr poetry to Jidure generations* 
Had the poet lived after the return of the Heracleids, the revolution would have furnished 
subjects far more nearly interesting to hearers, in any part of either Greece itself, or the 
Grecian settlements in Asia Minor, than the war of Troy." — History of Greece^ vol. i. 
p. 1 70. 
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easily imaginable. How naturally,- upon many occasions, would some 
such pathetic observation have occurred concerning the Pelopeid, the 
Neleid, and other families, as that which in his catalogue in the Iliad, 
he makes upon the catastrophe of the royal family of iBtolia. How 
naturally, too, especially as he mentions the wars of Hercules both in 
Greece and Asia, would some compliment have fallen to the descend- 
ants of that hero, had they been in his time lords of Peloponnesus, 
instead of exiles in the mountains of Doris ; and how almost unavoid- 
able, from an inhabitant of Chios, some notice of the acquisitions of 
Agamemnon and Nestor in iEolis and Ionia, had he lived after the 
iEolic and Ionian migration ? Such subjects being open to him for 
compliment to all the princes both of the Pelopeid and Heracleid 
families, would he have neglected all and paid particular attention 
only to the extinct family of ^neas, the enemy of his nation ? With 
these strong circumstances many others meet. To complete the 
evidence which the poet himself furnishes concerning the time in 
which he lived, we must add his ignorance of idolatry, of hero-worship, 
of republics, of tyrannies, of a general name for the Greek nation, and 
of its division into Ionian, iEolian, and Dorian ; we must add the form 
of worship which he describes, without temples as without images j 
we must add the little fame of oracles ; and his silence concerning the 
council of Amphictyons ; we must add his familiar knowledge of 
Sidon, and his silence concerning Tyre ; and lastly we may add the 
loss of his works in Peloponnesus, whose new inhabitants had com- 
paratively little interest in them, and their preservation among the 
colonists in Asia, who reckoned his principal heroes among their 
ancestors. All these circumstances together appear to amount almost 
to conviction that Homer lived before the return of the Heracleids ; 
all together afford also strong proof that the editors of the Rhapsodies 
found them genuine and gave them so to the world." 

The whole, therefore, of the preceding reasoning and authorities 
seems to prove incontrovertibly that Homer was not a Greek, but a 
native of Asia Minor ; and, consequently, that the language in which 
his poems are written was formerly the language of that country. 
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This last conclusion is evidently confirmed by the account of the 
colony led into Greece by Pelops, the only one of which any particulars 
have been preserved. But, even with respect to the grandfather of 
Agamemnon, occurs the usual discordancy in the writings of ancient 
authors : for by some he is represented as an exile who obtained a 
small principality by marriage * ; Thucydides relates that, though a 
stranger, he acquired power by bringing from Asia great riches into 
a poor country f ; but Strabo, that he led people from Phrygia into 
the country since called Peloponnesus. | That an individual would 
become acquainted with the language of the people amongst whom 
he lived is to be expected ; but that a colony so powerful that its 
leader was enabled to possess himself of the country into which 
he migrated, and to occasion its ancient name to be superseded by 
his own, should give up its own language, and acquire a foreign 
tongue by the second generation so perfectly as not to be distinguished 
from the original inhabitants, is too inconsistent with probability to 
appear in the least credible : but, if Pelops led a colony into Greece, 
this change must either have taken place, as Homer notices no 
difference in the language of the Peloponnesians from that of the 
other Greeks, or the mother tongue of the colonists and of the Greeks 
must have been exactly the same. 

The original seat of the Pelasgi, therefore, and the language of 
Homer, and probably of the colony led by Pelops, demonstrate that 
Greece derived from Asia Minor her language and her people. The 
researches of Mr. Mitford have led him to the same conclusion, for 
he observes, " It appears from a strong concurrence of circumstances 
recorded by ancient writers, that the early inhabitants of Asia Minor, 
Thrace, and Greece, were the same people. The Leleges, Caucones, 
and Pelasgians, enumerated by Homer among the Asiatic nations, are 
mentioned by Strabo as the principal names among those, whom at 
the same time he calls barbarians, who in earliest times occupied 
Greece. § It has been supposed by some authors, but apparently 

• Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. c. 73. f Thucydides, lib. i. c. 9. 

t Strabo, 321. § Mitford's History of Greece, vol. i. p. 52. 
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without good grounds, that, before the Trojan war, migrations had 
been made from Greece to Asia Minon We have seen that the 
earh'est known people of the western parts of that country differed 
little, in origin or in language, from the inhabitants of Greece."* 

But there seems no doubt that Asia had advanced to a considerable 
degree of civilisation at a very early period of the world ; and, had 
migrations passed from it into Greece, it is impossible that its early 
inhabitants existed in that rude and barbarous state described by 
Grecian writers, and particularly by Thucydides. The picture is, 
certainly, not flattering ; and hence it is concluded that nothing but 
the truth could have induced a Greek to depict his ancestors in 
colours so mortifying to his vanity. But from what source did He- 
rodotus and Thucydides derive their knowledge of these circumstances ? 
It is admitted that history was not in being ; and, most assuredly, these 
were not the subjects which tradition would love to select and to dwell 
upon f ; while the very existence of tradition necessarily implies a certain 
progress in the formation of society, and the occurrence of events that 
deserved to be remembered. It is evident, therefore, that these 
descriptions iare mere fancy pictures, which are entitled to no more 
credit than the verses of Hesiod or Ovid ; and that nothing whatever 
is known of the actual state of Greece until the time when Homer 
composed his immortal poems. But, as usual, the very traditions 
preserved by the Grecian writers themselves prove that, a considerable 
time before the Trojan war, the state of society which they describe 
must have ceased in Greece ; and here again I gladly avail myself of 
Mr. Mitford's assistance, as his authority must be more satisfactory to 

• Mitford's History of Greece, vol. i. p. 251. 

t Observe these words of Thucydides, — " It appears that the country, now called Greece, 
was anciently not inhabited in a permanent manner, but migrations were frequent, and those 
who were compelled by superior numbers readily left their habitations ; for there was no 
commerce, and no easy intercourse witli each other either by land or sea ; each cultivated 
what was necessary for his subsistence, and possessed no superfluity of riches ; none planted 
trees, for it was uncertain whether some other would not carry away the fruit ; and thus 
thinking that they would obtain their daily subsistence any where, the inhabitants migrated 
without difficulty," Again, " In former times all Greece was armed, because their 
habitations were defenceless, and because they could not otherwise move about in safety." 
— Lib. i. c. 2. 6. 
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the reader than any observations of mine :^-^ " Herodotus asserts that 
the ancient hymns, sufig at the festival of Apollo at Delos, were 
composed by Olen, a Lycian ; and Pausanias says that the hymns of 
Oleii the Lycian were the oldest known to the Greeks, and that Olen 
the Hyperborean, who seems to have been the same person, was the 
inventor of the Grecian hexameter verse. It seems* a necessary 
inference that the language both of Thrace and Lycia was Greek; 
The hymns of Thamyris and Orpheus were admired for singular 
sweetness even in Plato's time ; and the Thracians, Thamyras, Orpheus, 
Musseus, and Eumolpus*, with the Lycian Olen, were the ac- 
knowledged fathers of Grecian poetry, the acknowledged reformers of 
Grecian manners ; those who, according to Grecian accounts, began 
that polish in morals, manners, and language, which, in after ages, 
characterised the Greek and distinguished him from the barbarian." 
It needs no argument, I presume, to show that poetry, which was 
admired for its singular sweetness in a polished age, could not have 
been composed in such a state of society as is described by Thucydides. 
If the preceding discussion should appear too prolix, the importance 
of the subject will, I trust, be considered as a sufficient excuse : for 
the Egyptian and Phenician origin of the people, language, and 
letters of Greece is so firmly established an opinion, that even' Mr. 
Mitford has not always been enabled to escape its influence, but has 
sometimes drawn conclusions that are inconsistent with his own 
premises ; and it therefore became necessary to show that the 
received systems of chronology and of history, as applicable to the 
early times of Greece, have been admitted without due examination. 
The former writings, also, of learned men will evince that a persist- 
ance in tracing all languages to the Hebrew, Scythian, or Celtic, must 
render all enquiries into the affinity of languages an endless reasoning 
in the same circle, not only without producing any beneficial result, 
but with the positive disadvantage of giving rise to speculations which 

* The period when these person flourished cannot be ascertained. Sir Isaac Newton 
places Eumolpus 103 years, and Orpheus, who was one of the Argonauts, thirty-three years, 
before the Trojan war ; but their antiquity seems to have been much greater. 
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cast a\ ridicule on (etymology itself; but^ if the language of Greece be 
the "Same as that which was anciently spoken t in i; Asia MinoVy a new 
object of enquiry presents itself^ the pursuit; of which may, perhaps, 
lead to as . vmuch certainty as can ever . be. acquired with respect to 
subjects of remote antiquity. 

On this point Adelunghas advanced the following singular opinion : 
^^: Asia Minor was in the oldest times probably inhabited by. people 
of the Semitic branchy who were supplanted in the principal and 
western division of this country by immigrating colonies of Thracians. 
In the smaller and eastern division, part was possessed by the Semitic 
Cilicians and Cappadocians, and part by various small tribes of distinct 
origin and language." * But he does not sufficiently : explain the 
grounds on which was formed a conclusion that directly contradicts 
both probability and history ; for, ejv^en according to the Mosaic 
account, Babylonia was the country first peopled, and, Qonsequently, 
Asia Minor must have received its inhabitants from the conterminous 
country at present called Mesopotamia. But it seems admitted that, 
in the time of Jacob, his language and that of Chaldea were not i the 
same, and I have perhaps proved, that the language of Abraham could 
not have been the present Hebrew ; whence it necessarily follows that 
the original language of Asia Minor, if peopled from Babylonia f, 
was not Semitic It has also been seen that the first Grecian poet was 
Olen, a Lycian ; and ^^ Olympus, the father of Grecian music, whose 
compositions, which Plato calls divine, retained the highest reputation 
even in Plutarch's time, was a Phrygian. In the Gj*ecian mythology 
we find continual references to Asiatic and Thracian stories; and even 
in the heroic ages, which followed the mystic, the Greeks and Asiatics 
appear to have communicated as kindred people* Pelops, a fiigitive 
Asiatic prince, acquired a kingdom by marriage in Peloponnesus ; and 
Bellerophon, a prince of Corinth, in the santie manner acquired the 

* Adelung's Mithridates, vol. ii. p. 844. 

f For brevity's sake, I must be allowed to use this word for the whole country which was 
bounded on the east by Mons Zagros, on the north by the mountains of Am^nia, anti on 
the west and south by the Euphrates. 

o 2 
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kingdom of Lycia in Asia. Herodotus remarks that the Lydian laws 
and manners, even in his time, very nearly resembled the Grecian ; 
and the Lycians and Pamphylians were so evidently of the same race 
with the Greeks, that he supposed them the descendants of emigrants 
from Crete, from Athens, and other parts of Greece."* 

When, therefore, their own mythology and traditions, and the lan- 
guage of their most admired poet, so incontrovertibly proved their 
origin, at least as far as it was remembered, it seems passing strange 
that Grecian writers should have concurred in tracing their language, 
letters, and religion, to Egypt and Phenicia ; that most modern writers 
should have continued in the same error must be ascribed to that 
necessary connection which they supposed to exist between the 
Christian religion and the Hebrew language, on which I have before 
remarked : but the existence of the Pelasgi in Greece is admitted, 
and their Asiatic origin and their power can scarcely be disputed ; 
in which case their expulsion from that country by rude and 
innumerous tribes of barbarians must be considered in the highest 
degree improbable. In what manner, however, their name disappeared 
in history it is now impossible to ascertain : but there is every reason 
to conclude that they were the inhabitants of Greece at the period of 
Pelops's arrival in it ; and, as they were a kindred race, they may have 
gradually become incorporated with the new colonists who, about that 
time or earlier, migrated from Asia Minor and Thrace ; vague 
conjectures, therefore, and untenable hypotheses must yield to 
conclusions, the correctness of which are established by their pro- 
bability, and by their accordance with all that is related in ancient 
history. 

The language, also, in which the Iliad and Odyssey are written, 
appears much too perfect to render it at all credible that it could 
have received its wonderful beauty and excellence in such a state of 
society as Homer describes. When kings dressed their own dinners, 
and princesses washed their own clothes, the formation of a copious and 
polished language could not possibly take place ; for experience has 

• Mitford's History of Greece, vol i. p. 53. 
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sufficiently proved that a rude people speak a rude language, and 
that its refinement is produced solely by the progress of civilisation. 
To suppose, therefore, that the Greek language started forth at once, 
like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, arrayed in all its strength and 
majesty, might be consistent with fiction, but would be repugnant to 
truth, Greek, also, had been employed, long before Homer, in 
poetical compositions which were admired in later times ; and, con- 
sequently, with whatever beauties his genius may have embellished 
the style of his unrivalled poems, still the language had been previously 
polished and adapted to poetry : but all former productions have 
perished, and, as the Greeks were neither philologists nor judicious 
antiquarians, no means now exist for satisfactorily determining the 
cause to which this striking discordance between the language of 
Homer and the state of civilisation which he describes ought to be 
attributed. 

I am averse to conjecture and hypothesis, but these Researches would 
fail in connection did I not propose a solution of this difficulty; for it 
appears to me extremely probable that, at some remote period, a power- 
ful kingdom may have flourished in the delightful country of Asia Minor, 
in which the language, afterwards called Greek, was spoken, and in which 
it received its wonderful refinement and perfection. The rise and fall of 
kingdoms in Asia seem sufficiently authenticated by history, and this 
monarchy, therefore, may, either from internal dissensions or from the 
attacks of a foreign power, have also fallen, and thus have given rise 
to the number of small states in which Asia Minor was divided at 
the time of Homer. This supposition receives support from a cir- 
cumstance which is noticed by Mr. Mitford : — " Homer reckons time 
upward no further than he can trace the genealogies of his heroes ; 
which all end in a god, a river, or some unaccountable personage in 
the second, third, or at most fourth generation beyond those of the 
Trojan war. The royal race of Troy forms the only exception ; Jupiter 
was ancestor to Hector in the seventh degree."* If, consequently. 
Homer had the means of becoming acquainted with the ancestry of 

• Mitford's History of Greece, voL i. p. 168. 
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his heroesj a knowledge always attributed to him by antiquity, his 
i^sorance of (more than four^or at most se^en generations, jeither in 
Greece or Asia Minor, would seem to be m strong proof that^ about 
two hundred years before the siege of Troy some revolution must 
havei^taken place in each of these countries : at which time it may 
be supposed that the small states in Asia Minor, which he enumerates, 
may have arisen on the ruins of the monarchy which once existed in 
that country ; and that, from the effect of this revolution, originated 
those families of chiefs and kings, whose ancestry Homer was not able 
trace beyond the fourth or seventh generation. 

To this conjecture, I am aware that the improbability of the Greeks 
and inhabitants of Asia Minor relapsing into the state of society 
described by Homer^.had they ever acquired a high degree of civilis- 
ation under a once flourishing monarchy, forms a strong objection ; 
but, had its subversion been effected by internal dissensions, and more 
particularly by ,an irruption of barbarians, a state of comparative 
anarchy might have ensued after the dissolution of the former govern- 
ment Hence, mutual intercourse becoming interrupted, and protection 
insecure, the people might have gradually forgotten the manners of 
more civilised life, and might have acquired those habits, and that 
independency, which: are the necessary consequences of every man 
being obliged- to depend on his individual exertions for his subsistence 
and his safety. In Greece, particularly, from the very nature of 
colonies, and from their perhaps mixing with men less civilised, the 
arts and institutions of the mother country would be sooner forgotten, 
and the people would sooner and more completely relapse into that 
semibarbarous state which is described by Homer. I admit, however, 
that, unless some fact could be produced which showed that the 
ancestors of a people so situated had been formerly more civilised, a 
contrary conclusion would be the most probable ; but the language 
of the Iliad and Odyssey is, I conceive, that very fact, which, like 
Latin in the middle ages, is an indisputable proof that the people by 
whom it was originally spoken, and among whom, it acquired such 
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beauty and refinement, must also have attained a high degree of 
civilisation.* 

There are, howeyer, no sufficient means for fixing the precise period 
when migration proceeded from Asia Minor into Greece ;< but, judging 
from the Homeric genealogies, and fi*om the origin of the early 
Grecian poets being ascribed to Thrace^ it would seem most probate 
that the intercourse been Asia Minor and Greece commenced about 
two hundred years before the siege of Troy. It would, therefore,! be 
desirable to ascertain the state of that* part of eastern Asia which 
bordered on Asia Minor at this particular period ; but the "conflicting 
systems of chronology and ancient history render this impossible, as 
the only ev^it which could have effected any change in the govemp 
ment of that country, would be the conquest of the Babylonian empire 
by the Ninus of Herodotus, as I have before supposed. Were this 
conjecture, however, admitted, and also that Homer could not have 
been bora more than one hundred years afler the Trojan war, it would 
follow that. Homer being born in 907 RC, the siege of Troy must 
have happened in 1 007 B. C. : but the revolt of the Medes took place, 
as I have before observed, in 749 R C, to which add the duration of 
the Assyrian empire according to Herodotus of 520 years, and the 
commencement of the reign of Ninus will be in 1269 RC, conse- 

** In his History of Greece, vol. i. p. 93., Mr. Mitford remarks, but not with his usual 
critical acumen and sound judgment, — *^ Nor does any circumstance in the early history of 
the Grecian people appear more difficult to account for, even in conjecture, than the 
superiority' of form and polish which their speech acquired in an age beyond tradition, and 
in circumstances apparently most un&vourable ; for it was amid continual migrations, 
expulsions, mixtures of various hordes, and revolutions of every kind, the most unquestion- 
able circumstances of early Grecian history, that was formed that language, so simple in its 
analogy, of such complex art in its composition and inflexion, of such clearness, force, and 
elegance in its contexture, and of such singular sweetness, variety, harmony, and majesty in 
its sound. Already in the time of Homer and Hesiod, long before writing was common, 
we find it in full possession of these perfections ; and we learn, on no less authority than 
that of Plato, that still in his time the diction of Thamyras and Orpheus, supposed to have 
lived long before Homer, was singularly pleasing." After these just and forcible praises of 
the Greek language, can any thing be more unphilological, unphiiosopbical, and contrary to 
experience, than to ascribe its formation to such a state of society ; for security, leisure, and 
a certain freedom of mind from other cares are, at least, indispensable for the cultivation and 
refinement of language. 
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quently 262 years before the siege of Troy. This date so exactly 
synchronises with the probable commencement of the intercourse 
between Greece and Asia Minor, as to render it not unlikely that 
some revolution in the latter country was the consequence of Ninus's 
victory over the Babylonian empire ; and thus, these several circum- 
stances combined may give much probability to the conjectures that 
I have proposed. 

But the migrations of the Pelasgi must be ascribed to an earlier 
period, and, supposing that they originally spoke the same language 
as the colonies which subsequently immigrated into Greece, the identity 
of this language with that of Asia Minor would become almost 
demonstrated. Bishop Marsh, however, has remarked that, " after all, 
then, we must be contented with tracing the Pelasgi up to their 
European settlement in Thrace. Beyond that limit their history is all 
conjecture. We may infer, indeed, from the known progress of 
migration, that among the ancestors of the Thracian Pelasgi some 
must have been once established in Asia Minor; and Menecrates 
Elaita, in his work TJift Kncreuvy asserted that they actually were 
so. We may further conclude that their ancestors were once esta- 
blished still wore to the eastward ; but Thrace will still remain the limit 
of the actual knowledge which we possess on the origin of the Pelasgi. 
And it is useful to know the limit ; for hence we know, when we are 
arguing about the Pelasgi, whether we are building on a rock, or 
building on the sand." * When, however, the assistance of ancient 
writers fails, recourse may be had to affinity of language, as the most 
certain means of ascertaining the origin of nations. If, therefore, a 
language actually exists in Asia at this day, which can be incontro- 
vertibly identified with Greek, not only in numerous words, but also 
in grammatical structure, the Asiatic origin of Greek will scarcely be 
disputed. 

Greek, at the same time, is not an original language, as is 
sufficiently proved by the impossibility of decompounding many of 

• Horse Pelasgicse, p. 19. 
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its words, or tracing all of them to roots existing in itself. The 
abortive attempts, also, of. several writers to find these roots in 
Hebrew, Celtic, or Gothic ; and the equally unsuccessful endeavours 
to determine the parent tongue of the cognate terms which appear in 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic dialects, must evince that there is 
some common origin from which all these languages have been 
derived, which has not been yet ascertained. But, when the reader 
examines the G)mparative Table and remarks contained in the second 
part of this work, he will perhaps admit that all the difficulties on 
this point, that have hitherto perplexed etymologists, are satisfac- 
torily and conclusively explained by considering the Sanscrit as 
either the parent tongue from which the Greek, Latin, and the 
Teutonic dialects have been derived, or at least as the language 
which has best preserved the undeniable marks of their common 
parentage. 

But the only country in which Sanscrit still flourishes is India ; and, 
consequently, if Asia Minor be not admitted to be the intermediate 
country, through which Sanscrit words and Sanscrit grammar have 
passed into the Greek language, in what manner can this singular 
circumstance be accounted for ? Suppose, however, that Sanscrit was 
the original tongue of Babylonia, and that Asia Minor was peopled in 
an early period of the world from this conterminous country ; and 
this supposition alone will, in the simplest and most probable manner, 
explain the manner in which the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic dialects 
exhibit such incontrovertible evidence of their common origin. For it 
must be recollected that their radical affinity with Sanscrit must have 
existed before the poems written by Homer, because in them the 
Greek language appears completely formed ; and it is sufficiently 
established by ancient writers, that after the time of Homer no such 
communication took place among the Greeks, Latins, or (roths, as 
could have effected any changes in the radical structure of their 
respective languages : these, consequently, bad received that form, 
which they have in every essential respect preserved until the present 
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day, at least 1000 years before Christ. Let, therefore, the attention be 
fixed on this remote date ; let the relative position of India and Greece 
be considered ; and let the remarkable affinity that exists between 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Sanscrit be examined; and then the 
extreme probability of the hypothesis now proposed will at once 
become evident. 
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I SHOULD be relieved from considerable embarrassment, were the 
following opinion of Home Tooke well founded : — " But it is a great 
mistake, into which both the Italian and Latin etymologists have 
fallen, to suppose that all the Italian must be found in the Latin, and 
all the Latin in the Greek ; for the fact is otherwise. The bulk and 
foundation of the language is Greek ; but great part of the Latin is 
the language of our northern ancestors, grafted upon the Greek ; and 
to our northern language the etymologist must go for that part of 
the Latin which the Greek will not furnish. We want, therefore, the 
testimony of no historians to conclude that the founders of th6 
Roman state and of the Latin tongue came not from Asia, but the 
north of Europe ; for the language cannot lye." * But this opinion, 
so positively expressed, is disproved by the simple circumstance of 
there still existing in Latin many Sanscrit words which cannot be 
found either in Greek or in any of the Teutonic dialects. 

But that the antiquarians of Italy have not been able to throw any 
light on the origin of its primitive inhabitants and their language, 
appears from the first sentences of Tiraboschi's most learned work on 
the literature of Italy : — " La Storia G^nerale," observes he, " della 
Letteratura Italiana, ch* io intraprendo a scrivere, dee necessariamente 
prender principio dagli antichi popoli, che in Italia ebbero stanza ed 
impero. Ma chi furono essi ? D' onde, e come vi vennero ? Quali 
furono i lor costumi e loro imprese ? Eccoci in una questione, involta 
ancora fra dense tenebre, cui dottissimi uomini hanno finora cercato in 
vano di sciogliere e diradare. Aborigini, Ombri, Pelasgi, Tirreni, 
Liguri, ed altre genti di somiglianti nomi dagli antichi autori si 

* Epea Ptereonta, vol. iL p. 140. 
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veggono nominati tra quegli, che furon de' primi ad abitare e a 
coltivare V Italia ; e molti trai moderni scrittori hanno Y ingegno e il 
saper loro rivolto a indagare V origine, e a descriver la storia di questi 
popoli : ognuno di essi forma il suo proprio sistema ; ognuno crede 
di averlo ridotto a quell' evidenza di certezza, a cui un fatto storico si 
possa condurre ; ma questa evidenza comunemente non vedesi, che 
dagli autori medesimi di tai sistemi : gli altri confessano, che siamo 
ancora al bujo, e appena sperano di poterne uscire giammai," 

As all attempts, however, to trace the Latin language to a Gk>thic 
or Celtic origin must, I believe, prove fruitless, it necessarily follows 
that Italy must have received that part of its inhabitants which has 
transmitted this language to posterity, if not autochthones, from 
beyond sea. The manner in which navigation, at so early a period, was 
conducted is unknown ; but there is a singular uniformity in the 
accounts of ancient writers, in describing Italy as occupied, previous to 
the arrival of these colonies, by various savage tribes ; and in ascribing 
to these colonies the subsequent civilisation of this delightful country* 
Among these, the Arcadians of Evander, and the Trojans under ^neas, 
have acquired such celebrity from the iEneidji that any remarks 
respecting them are unnecessary ; of the (Enotrians, another Arcadian 
colony, the name only has been preserved ; and thus the attention 
becomes fixed on the people called by the Greeks Tyrrheni, and by 
the Romans Hetrusci or Tusci. For Tiraboschi observes : — " Gli 
Etruschi sono que' soli tralle nazioni, che prima della fondazion di 
Roma abitaron V Italia, di cui qualche piu certa notizia ci sia rimasta. 
Di essi veggiam farsi menzione in molti degli antichi scrittori^ e le 
cose, che essi qua e la ne dicono sparsamente, bastano a farci in- 
tendere, quanto possente nazione essa fosse, e quanto grande imperio 
avesse ella in Italia. II regno degli Etruschi (dice Livio) innanzi a* 
tempi deir Impero Romano ampiamente si distese e in terra e in mare. 
Quanto potere essi avessero ne' due mari inferiore e superiore, da cui 
r Italia a guisa d' isola vien circondata, il monstrano i loro nomi, che 
r uno dagl' Italiani fu detto Tosco con nome alia lor nazione comune, 
r altro Adriatico da Adria colonia degli Etruschi, Quindi egli 
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aggiunge, che Y Italia tutto fino alle Alpi fu da essi abitata, e signo- 
reggiata, toltone solo il piccol tratto di terra, che a' Veneti apparteneva. 
Ne punto meno onorevole testimonianza rende loro Diodoro Siciliano. 
/ Tirrenij dice egli, chiamando con questo nome gli Etruschi, bencbe 
altri vogliano, che due diversi popoli essi fossero^ uniti poi e confusi 
in un solo, / Tirreni celebri per fortezza e a grande impero salitij di molte 
€ ricche cittd Jhrono fondatori. Possenti ancora in armate navaliy avendo 
lungamente signoreggiato il mare^ dal lor nome medesimo chiamarono il 
mar d^ Italia. Furono ancora numerosi eforti i loro fantij ec. Le quali 
cose da piu altri antichi autori vengono confermate." * 

According to Herodotus f , Strabo J, Velleius Paterculus, Pliny §, 
and the general opinion of antiquity, the Hetruscans were a colony 
who migrated from Lydia ; and Dionysius Halicarnasseus is the only 
author who controverts this conclusion : for he contends that those 
who assert that the Tyrrheni and Pelasgi were the same people 
are mistaken, and that the Tyrrheni could not be colonists from Lydia, 
because they differed from the Lydians in language, customs, and 
religion. He, therefore, considers it most probable that the Tyrrheni 
were an indigenous, and not a foreign people || : but he does not 

• Tiraboschi, Stor. della Let It, vol. i. p. 2. 
t Herodotus, lib. i. c. 94. 
% Strabo, p. 219. 
§ Plin. Hist Nat, lib. iii. c. 5. 

Virgil was also of the same opinion, or at least has availed himself of the popular belief 
on the subject, as it appears from these passages in the ^neid : — 

^* Ad terram Hesperiam venies ; ubi Lydius, arva 
Inter opima virum, leni fluit agmine Thybris." Lib. ii. ▼. 781. 

*^ Haud procul hinc saxo incolitur fimdata vetusto 
Urbis Agyllinae sedes ; ubi Lydia quondam 
Gens, bello prasclara, jugis insedit Etruscis." Lib. viii. v. 478. 

" Tum libera fati 
Classem conscendit jussis gens Lydia Diviim, 
Exteruo commissa duci." Lib. x. v. 154. 

II Dion. Hal. Ant Rom., lib. i. c. 29, SO. 

*^ Abbia pur Dionisio dipinto i Tirreni come ora si fa de' Cinesi, per una nazione diversa 
in costumi da tutte le altre : noi dopo il Lami in parte lo crederemo esagerato ; in parte 
veridlco : ma non perci6 crederemo originali e senza esempio le usanze di Etruria. Come 
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explain in what manner he was enabled to give, in the age of 
Augustus, so decided a contradiction to the long established opinion 
respecting the origin of the Hetruscans ; and, consequently, his observ- 
ations on this point can be considered as nothing more than 
conjectures that rest on no authority. The ancient writers, at the 
same time, concur in stating that the Pelasgi once occupied part of 
Italy ; but a doubt exists whether these Pelasgi were the same people 
as the Tyrrheni, or not. Strabo describes them as having accompanied 
the Lydians * ; but Pliny distinguishes them, for he states, " Adnec- 
titur septimas in qua Hetruria est ab amne Macra, ipsa mutatis saepe 
nominibus. Umbros inde exegere antiquitus Pelasgi ; hos Lydi, a 
quorum rege Tyrrheni, mox a sacrifico ritu lingua Graecorum Thusci 
sunt cognominati/' f 

But, if I have succeeded in showing that the Pelasgi were a people 
of Asia Minor, and that the Greek language was formerly spoken in 
that country, this difference of opinion respecting the Pelasgi, and 
whether or not they migrated directly from Greece, is immaterial ; 
because their language would, in either case, have been precisely the 
same. If, therefore, the Pelasgi possessed Hetruria at the time when 
the Lydians arrived there, it would seem most probable that, being of 
the same, or of a kindred race, they would, instead of having been 
expelled from the country, have become incorporated with the new 
colonists ; and that, in consequence of the superior power of the 
latter, the Pelasgic name became superseded by that of the Tyrrheni 
or Hetrusci. In which case the ancient language of Hetruria must 



i suoi caratteri diiferivano a' tempi di Dionisio da quegli delle altre genti ; ma in etk 
piu remote erano stati i caratteri della Grecia ; cos! aicune sue usanze difierivano a' tempi 
di Dionisio dal resto de' popoli, ma in altr* etd erano state in moda nella Grecia, e ndl' 
Asia. Pid che una nazione & superstiziosa, pi^ ^ tenace degli usi antichi; V Etrusca 
che in superstizione le vinse tutte, dovea vincerle anche in quest' attaccamento : corf ella 
differiva dalle altre non percb^ avesse origine da tutte diversa, come Dionisio vorrebbe; ma 
perch^ ella riteneva alquanti costumi, gia smessi e obbliterati da tutte. Alcuni anche ve ne 
saranno stati unici e proprj suoi: ma qual popolo non ebbe i suoi usi ?" — Lanziy Saggio di 
Lingua Etrusca^ vol. iL p. 129. 

• Strabo, p. 219. 

f Plin. Hist. Nat, lib. iii. c. 5. 
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have been radically tlie same as Greek, and if, consequently, any remains 
of that language have been preserved, they ought to exhibit this iden- 
tity in a form the most unquestionable : but, on the contrary, if the 
Eugubian tablets have been correctly deciphered, and if they contain 
an accurate specimen of the Hetrurian tongue, Dionysius Halicar- 
nasseus was correct in asserting that it bears no affinity to any other 
language. 

Of these tablets Gorius gives the following account * : — " Monumen- 
torum omnium, quotquot exstant ad hoc tempus, .^Igyptiis exceptis, 
antiquissimse sunt aheneas tabulae Eugubin», dubio etiam procul 
genuinas ac sinceras, proindeque toto orbe celeberrimae, qu» in 
publico Eugubinorum tabulario nunc diligentissime adservantur. 
Hae sunt septem : duae Pelasgicis f , quinque Etruscis litteris scripta?^ 
hand quidem unica, sed diversa manu, diverso etiam stilo ac forma. 
His si addendam existimes illam, perbrevem quidem, votivam tabulam, 
quae incipit lerpirior, editam a Sponio, a qua removendae sunt figuras 
Apollinis et Clatras, quas eidem inscriptioni Pelasgicas coaevae non sunt« 
sed Trapcpyev, ab imperito exscriptore addita, censeri debent, ut nupet 
erudite observavit V. C Hannibal de Abbatibus Oliverius, Patricius 
Pisaurensis, mihi amicissimus, erunt octo : et ha&c tabula non Eugubii, 
sed Romas exstare dicitur: si vero addendam censes et alteram, a 
reliquis diversam, quae incipit clavernivr, erunt novem ; quarum 
quatuor ad veteres Pelasgos, quinque ad Etruscos, id Uteris perspicue 
indicantibus, indubitanter pertinent. 

" Eugubii sive, ut veteres dixere, Iguvii, Umbrorum urbe no- 
bilissima, anno 1444, prope theatrum,- in subterranea quadam 
concameratione, hae tabulae insignes inventae sunt Statim ac fama 
hujus praeclari inventi increbuit, atque inscriptiones innotuere, mirum 
quantum in illustranda Etruscorum prisca lingua desudarint illustres 
ingenio et linguarum scientia viri : quot alphabeta in lucem prodierint: 
quot etiam adhuc ubique latitent, praesertim vero in Florentinis biblio- 

* See also Gruteri Corpus Inscriptionum, p. 142. 

f By this term Gorius means the Roman letters, as it appears from the contrasted 
Hetrurian and Pelasgic alphabet which he has given. 
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thecis, quae vidi. Per annos ducentos et octoginta ab eo tempore, 
quo inventae sunt hae tabulae Eugubinae, qua concinnandis alphabetis, 
qua ostendenda Etruscae linguae origine desudatum est: aliis ex 
Hebraico et Chaldaico fonte j aliis ex Syriaco, et ut volebant, 
Aramaeo ; aliis ex Hebraico sive Assj^rio ; aliis ex Phoenicio saltern et 
Punico; singulis pro lubito, quod videbatur, vocura Etruscarum 
etymon deducentibus ac proponentibus, irrito labore : nam quomodo 
legendi essent characteres et inscriptiones, quod erat facienduHiy 
nondum nemo monstraverat." * 

But Gorius has been as unsuccessful as his predecessors in pro- 
ducing a satisfactory explanation of these inscriptions ; for, in the one 
that he has interpreted and analysed, I can only discover, out of ninety 
distinct words, these four, Jrater, pure, trisy and sdkrej which bear any 
resemblance to Latin or Greek, or any other language with which I 
am acquainted. Nor does the explanation of Gorius rest on identity 
or similarity of words, but on conjectures that seem to me at variance 
with every principle of philology. "PVRTVVITV," he observes, 
" vox composita ex duabus : altera PVR, Gr. Trv^og, frumentum ; supra 
scriptum est PIR in vers. 21. quae vocales facile commutantur : altera 
TVVITV quasi TVFITV, a r.KTtaj pario, gigno, creo: est etiam 
Ti(pi;, ut diximus, frumentum. Nostrum belle respondet la portata; 
nempe segetum et frugum foetus, copiam.'' It must be obvious that 

• Museum Etruscum, vol. i. p. 47. 
* Pignotti, in his Storia di Toscana, vol. i. p. 97., observes, " Finalmente, avendo 
sempre davanti agli occhi la lingua Latina per iscorta, da il Lami una traduzione della stessa 
Tavola Eugubina che il Gori ha interpretata, e da lui chiamata Carmen Orthium lamentabile. 
Chi ama vedere in quanto diverse e lontane strade sieno talora deviati da' loro imaginaij 
sistemi gli antiquarj, legga le due traduzioni : k certo che, quantunque confuse entrambe^ si 
cava senso piu netto da quella del Lami, bench^ quest' illustre letterato, forse accorgendosi 
del comune errore, e di essersi anch' egli smarrito in questo laberinto, e forse deridendo le 
inutili fatiche d^li antiquaij, scherza con quei versi dell' Ariosto : 

** * Varj gli effetti son, ma la pazzia 
E tutt' una per6 che gli fa uscire, 
Gli ^ come una gran selva, ove la via 
Conviene a forza a chi vi va, fallire : 
Chi su, chi giu, chi qu^ chi Ik travia ec' 

" Non si puo adoprare un' imagine piu atta a rappresentare i viaggi ipotetici degli anti- 
quaij per gli oscuri sentieri delle congetture." 
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to compound and decompound the words of any language in this 
manner, requires a most complete acquaintance with its grammar, its 
analogy, and its rules of composition. But nothing is known of the 
Hetrurian, except a few inscriptions which are supposed to belong to 
it, and, consequently, unless the words contained in them were nearly 
identical with those of some other language, all attempts to interpret 
them must be fruitless.* That the letters, however, in which they are 
written, are nearly the same as the Greek and Roman is evident, and 
it must be concluded that these tablets were intended as a record of 
some circumstance; but it does not hence follow that the language 
in which they are written is that which was spoken by the Hetrurians, 
or, even were it, that its pronunciation is correctly represented by the 
letters, f In this state of uncertainty, therefore, the Eugubian tablets 

* Pignotti, however, observes, << Dopo le fatiche di tanti 1' alfabeto del Grori d il piii 
ricevuto : nondimeno il Sig. Ab. Lanzi, che con tanta copia di erudizione ha trattato il 
soggetto, vi ha trovato da fare qualche cambiamento. Questo dotto uomo e d' accordo col 
Gori sulla somiglianza della lingua Etnisca colla Greca e la Latina«" — Storia di Toscana^ 
vol. i. p. 92. 

Gibbop was also of opinion that, though '^ the savage dialect of the Eugubine tables has 
exercised, and may still elude, the divination of criticism, the root is undoubtedly Latin of 
the same age and character as the Saliare Carmen, which, in the time of Horace, none 
could understand." — GibborCs Roman Empire^ vol. viii. p. 5. 

f To make myself more clearly understood, it is well known that in Arabic and Persian 
the short vowels are not represented by characters, and that the diacritical points which 
may supply their place are generally omitted in writing ; and, in Sanscrit, the short a is 
inherent in all consonants, and never represented by its character except at the beginning 
of words. 

I had written this remark before I had obtained Lanzi's valuable work, but I am glad to 
find its correctness confirmed by him. For he remarks, ^* Nell' antica ortografia si tralasciava 
qualche vocale nel mezzo della parola, ed era quella qttam syUaba nomine suo exprtmit ; v. 
gr. B. pronunziandosi Be i invece di Lebero (cioe Libero) scrivevano solamente Lebro, come 
nell' ara di Pesaro. Vittorino adduce questi esempj, Bne per bene^ Cra per cera^ Krus per 

carus^ Dcimtis per Decimus Spesso anche son popolari accorciamenti come poclumj 

vinclumj ove non si supplisce V ausiliare, ma diversa lettenu" — Saggio di Ungua Ehusca^ 
vol. i. p. 118. 

In another place, vol. ii. p. 21., he fiirther observes, *^ Riferita V iscrizione, la leggo ove 
puo esservi ambiguita ; aggiugnendo a ogni consonante la sua ausiliare come si usa in lingue 
orientali, o la sua finale. Noi veramente non possiam sapere quali massime in ci6 avessero 
gli Etruschi." In which case it must be evident, that the deciphering of the Eugubian 
tablets proceeds on grounds much too uncertain to admit of the result being received 
without caution and reservation. 
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cannot be considered as in the least invalidating the testimony to the 
origin of the Latin language, which is afforded by probability, by its 
own internal evidence, and by the accounts of ancient writers. 

I observe that it is a disputed pointj* whether the Hetrurians. received 
the arts from the Greeks or not; and the clear and just point of view 
in which Pignotti has placed the question, applies so particularly to 
the subject of this and the preceding chapter, that the reader will 
perhaps be pleased with my quoting his remarks : — " E inutile pertanto 
il perder tempo a investigare da qual altro popolo gli Etruschi abbiano 
apprese le belle arti. Nulla vi e di sicuro tralle tenebre dell' antichita, 
onde abbiamo tutto il dritto di supporre che siano nate, e cresciute in 
Etruria, come lo fiirono in India, in Egitto. Che i Greci nell' antiche 
emigrazioni in Etruria vi abbiano portate le belle arti, come ha creduto 
Winckelmann, e non solo incerto, ma probabilmente falso, giacche 
r epoca della gloria delP arti Greche essendo posteriore a quelladell' 
Etrusche, sar^ difficile il dimosti'are che i Greci coloni di quei tempi 
fossero piu culti dei loro contemporanei Etruschi. Ma scorriamo varie 
epoche dell' antica Grecia, dalle quali si possa dedurre, se in questo 
paese si coltivassero le arti nei tempi, ne quali fiorivano in Etruria. 
Nella prima sua epoca, di cui esiste memoria, dominata dai feroci 
Pelasgi, e dai rozzi Elleni, niuna idea ebbe d' arti imitative. Suc- 
cessero i tempi eroici ; e la nave Argo tanto celebrata non condusse 
probabilmente che dei corsari, che andavano in Colco a rapire V oro 
che si estraeva dall' arene del fiume Fasi. Successe la guerra de' sette 
Eroi contro Tebe, e finalmente la celebre guerra Trojana. Per tutti 
quest! tempi, non si ha il piu piccolo indizio che fossero coltivate le 
belle arti in Grecia, ma solo la poesia, che fra le nazioni anche le piu 
rozze e stata compagna degli eroi e dei guerrieri. Dopo la ruina di 
Troja, i principi ch' erano stati tanti anni assenti dai loro dominj, li 
ritrovarono tutti sconvolti, pronti a sollevarsi; onde turbata la pace 
domestica, ne seguirono fierissime guerre civili, che desolarono quel 
paese per circa quattro secoli, eloquentemente descritte da Tucidide. 
II quattro secolo dopo la ruina di Troja coincide coll' origine di Roma, 
tempo in cui gli industri Toscani, le di cui citta erano floridissime 
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e godevano una tranquilla pace, dipingevano, e gettavano maraviglio- 
samente il bronzo ; giacche ci attesta Plinio, che le pitture di Ardea 
e di Lanuvio erano anterior! a Roma, e che il carro trionfale di 
Romolo fu gettato in bronzo dagli Etruschi artefici/' * 

The preceding remarks will, perhaps, have shown that it was not to 
Greece, but to Asia Minor, that Hetruria was indebted for her prin- 
cipal people, her language, and her arts. The last, no doubt, acquired 
in their new country greater perfection ; for Asia seems to have never 
made any considerable progress in the cultivation of the fine arts: 
but it appears equally evident that the Hetrurians cannot have held 
in esteem either literature or poetry ; since, had this been the case* 
imperial Rome would unquestionably have appropriated to her own 
use the literary riches of Hetruria, in the same manner as she has 
adorned herself with the spoils of Greece. No Homer, however, arose 
in Hetruria to immortalise the glory t>f his country, nor a single man 
of genius to please and instruct the w;orld. It is to this cause that the 
Hetrurians must attribute the loss of their ancient fame : for, though 
poesy may be the companion of heroes and warriors even among the 
rudest people, still it and prose alone can transmit to posterity a know- 
ledge of former events ; and a single book of Homer presents more in- 
formation respecting the men and the times that he has celebrated, than 
can ever be elicited from all the paintings and sculptures of Hetruria. 
The philologist, in particular, has just reason to complain of this neglect 
of literature, because it opposes an almost invincible obstacle to his 
researches into the origin and progress of that language which was 
spoken by the masters of the world : for the first work composed in 
Latin must have been written a thousand years after Tyrrhenus, 
Evander, and iEneas had led their colonies into Italy ; and thus all 
conclusions respecting the formation of this language can be deduced 
only from its own internal evidence, and from the affinity which it 
bears to other languages. 

But, if Hetruria and Latium were peopled by colonies from Asia 
Minor, or by Pelasgi from Greece, it would necessarily follow that the 

• Pignotti, Storia di Toscana, vol. i. p. 1 1 7. 
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Hetrurian and Latin languages were originally the same. Lanzi, also 
observes, " Vi e stato chi ha asserito che le altre lingue sien quasi 
altrettanti dialetti della Etrusca; non eccettuandone la stessa lingua 
Latina ; e ne da per fondamento s) la potenza di questa nazione, si la 
dottrina. Gli Etruschi signoreggiarono una volta quasi per tutta Italia, 
se crediamo a Servio o a qualunque sia de' Grammatici, da cui egli 
trasse quella nota in Ttiscorum jure ptBtte omnis Italia fuerat. Per- 
duto questo, tenner tuttavia il primato nelle scienze : da essi Roma, 
non che altro popolo, era istruita nelle divine lettere e nelle umane. 
Or chi non sa che un popolo bellicoso distendendo V impero distende 
il linguaggio; e che un popol dotto, insegnando e scrivendo, 
comunica ai forestieri insieme con le sue cognizioni anche i suoi 
vocaboli?" Lanzi, however, adds, " Nondimeno io non so recarmi a 
credere, che quegli altri dialetti abbian origine dall' Etrusco, ancorchd 
vi abbiano somiglianza. Qualunque fosse V antica patria de' Tirreni, 
di che tanto si e questionato, e tuttavia ne restiamo incerti, questo 
almeno pud assicurarsi, ch' essi non sono il piu antico popolo d'ltalia." * 
But, when the question is not respecting the derivation of the othet 
dialects of Italy from the Hetruscan language, but merely respecting 
their affinity with it, the objections of Lanzi to the former do not 
apply to the latter. He admits, at the same time, that traces of 
Greek and Latin are to be found in the Hetruscan, and he observes, 
" Che se Greci son questi nomi, il Greco dunque s' insinuo presto in 
questa lingua : col Greco dunque potra indagarsi piu facilmente, che 
con altro piu remoto idiom a. Se poi consideriamo i nomi de' luogfai, 
o delle persone e delle famiglie, troveremo, pressoche tutte es^ervoci 
comuni a' Romani e agli Etruschi j e con poche variazioni ridursi Y un 
dialetto air altro. Che se Latini sono nella parola ; nelle desinenza 
spesso son nomi Greci ; onde ravvisare in essi il concorso delle due 
favelle." f This last circumstance, in particular, must tend strongly 
to prove that the Latin is not derived from the Greek, and to confirm 
the supposition that these are merely cognate languages, and that 

• Lanzi, Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, vol.i. p 16, 17. 
t Ibid. p. 41. 
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both are derived from that primitive tongue which was spoken at some 
remote period in Asia Minor. 

Lanzi further remarks, " Aggiungasi che la letteratura de' Romani 
ne' primi secoli di Roma era studiar la lingua e le scienze Etrusche, 
come poi le Greche ; ed e natural cosa ch' Etrusciz^assero allora quei 
che sapevanO) quanto Grecizzarono di poi ; quindi certe iscrizioni 
nella seconda Tavola, che pajono Etrusche piu che Romane."* I 
avail myself, also, of the following clear and concise remarks of Lanzi^ 
for the purpose of stating the opinion which is generally entertained 
respecting the origin of the Latin language : — " Or essendo V Italia 
da ogni lato piena di Greci, conchiude il Sig. Olivieri, dopo simiF 
enumerazione, chi mai creder potrcL che altra Ivigua si usasse in Italia 
Jiwr che la Greca ; o se cid par troppo, piu che la Greca ? Per altro 
dovea questa favella esser varia, perche discesa da varj luoghi ; scorretta, 
perche serbata tra '1 volgo ; alterata, perche mista de' vocaboli primitivi 
d' Italia j se deon* ammettersi altri progeriitori fuor di quegli nominati 
da Servio ; ma nondimeno Greca nel suo fondo, e in gran parte de' 
suol vocaboli. La lingua Latina, e la Greca, mille anni e poco piu 
innanzi Augusto, non erano che due dialetti di uno stesso idioma^ dice 
il prefato Olivieri. La Etrusca stessa (non che le altre) non e che 
una derivazione del la Greca, come par che insinui Bochart, come 
afiirma Chisull, come accennano Bourguet et Gori, anzi in qualche luogo 
deir opera Lami stesso : n^ forse per altra ragione due dialetti laterali 
egli appella V Etrusco, e il Latino." f 

But, notwithstanding this generally received opinion, it seems much 
more probable that Latin was derived from the same country to 

* Lanzi, Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, vol. i. p. 45. 

To the original identity of the Hetruscan and Latin, it may be objected, that their dis- 
similarity in later times disproves their common origin ; for Livy, lib. ix. c. 36., in relating 
the events of the year 308 B. C, remarks, — « Care educatus [M. Fabius] apud hospites, 
Etruscis inde Uteris eruditus erat, linguamque Etruscam probe noverat. Habeo auctores, 
vulgo tum Romanos pueros, sicut nunc Graecis, ita Etruscis Uteris erudiri soUtos." But this 
dissimilarity may have been dialectic only, such as now exists among the Teutonic dialects, 
and, consequently, does not disprove the derivation of the Hetruscan and Latin from a 
common origin. 

t Ibid. p. 28, 29. 
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which Greece herself was indebted for her language : for, as ancient 
history attests that Pelasgi, Lydian, and Trojan colonies, far more 
numerous and powerful than the Arcadian, migrated into Italy, and 
that subsequent to these migrations no Grecian colonies settled in 
Hetruria or Latium, it becomes impossible to understand in what 
manner the dialects of the Hetrurians and Latins could acquire any 
affinity to Greek, unless the languages of Asia Minor and Greece 
were originally the same. The difficulties, also, under which learned 
men have laboured in attempting to explain the cause of this affinity, 
must alone render their opinions extremely questionable ; since, 
being obliged to admit this affinity and at the same time the great 
difference which exists between Greek and Latin, they substitute a 
mere name for an explanation, and ascribe both tlie difference and the 
affinity to the Latin having been derived from the ^olic dialect of 
the Greek. But, before this alleged cause can be admitted, it must 
be proved that iEolian colonies were established in Hetruria and 
Latium, by means of which this dialect was communicated to their 
inhabitants, and on this material point all ancient writers are decidedly 
silent. * The affinity, therefore, between the Greek and Latin being 
undisputed, it would certainly seem most probable that these lan- 
guages were originally the same, and that the difference now existing 
between them has proceeded from long separation, and from the 
Greeks having preserved the parent tongue more pure and less 
subject to alteration than the Romans. The language, also, of Asia 
Minor may not have acquired, at the time of the Pelasgic and Lydian 
migrations into Italy, that degree of excellence which Plato admired 
in the poems of Orpheus ; and, in the works of Homer and preceding 
poets, the Greeks possessed, at a very early period, a fixed standard 
for their language. Greece, at the same time, seems to have been, 
from the Trojan war, occupied solely by the people who have become 
so celebrated under the name of Greeks, and, consequently, no essential 

"^ I am aware that the Arcadian dialect is supposed to be the same as the .^Bolic ; but it 
clearly appears that it could not be the Arcadian colonies who communicated their language 
to Hetruria and Latium. 
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change could occur in their language. But Italy was very differently 
situated, for there no poets arose to preserve the language of their 
country ; and, though the exact state of its original inhabitants, or the 
foreign accessions which they may have received subsequent to the 
migrations from Asia Minor, are unknown, it is still obviousthat the 
language of these colonists must have been greatly affected by such 
an intermixture. 

It deserves, also, to be particularly remarked, that the existing dif- 
ference between Greek and Latin demonstrates, on the soundest 
principles of philology, that the latter was not derived from the former, 
but that both languages were originally the same; for they differ 
principally in words, and bear the closest affinity to each other in their 
grammatical structure. But no argument can be necessary to show 
that the latter is such an essential and immutable part of language, 
that, however words may become obsolete or new ones may be 
formed or adopted, still, under all such changes, whether in the native 
or in a foreign country, the grammatical structure remains almost 
entirely unaffected ; because the vitality of this principle is fully ex- 
emplified in the alterations which Latin itself has been subjected to, in 
order to accommodate it to the scanty system of grammatical inflection 
which characterises the Gothic languages. Words for objects before 
unknown the conquerors received from the conquered, but cases, tenses, 
and moods they disdained. The one might with a little attention be 
remembered, but the other could not be acquired without submitting 
to painful tuition. The grammatical structure, however, of the Latin 
has suffered changes, as it evidently appears from the irregularities of 
some parts of its grammar : but this circumstance was the necessary 
effect of the intermixture of the colonists from Asia Minor with the 
prior inhabitants of Italy, and, particularly, of the language having 
remained, for perhaps a thousand years, merely a spoken tongue, with- 
out being cultivated or employed in literary composition ; for experience 
shows that, until a language has been fixed by its general employment 
in writing, it is always subject to the greatest fluctuation* 
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It will, at the same time, appear, from the second part of thi) work, 
that there are 208 Sanscrit words in Greek which are not to be found 
m Latin, and 188 in Latin which exist not in Greek. ^ Different 
conclusions may, perhaps, be drawn from this circumstance ; and the 
maintainers of the Greek origin of the Latin may observe, in the 
words of Horace, — 

<< Ut silvse foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
Prima cadunt; ita verborum vetus intent astas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque/' 

But, as these Latin words have corresponding terms in Greek, and as 
the genius of Greek is averse to synonymes, it must appear extremely 
improbable that, at the time of the Arcadian migrations into Italy, 
two synonymous words should have existed in Greek, the one of which 
has been preserved by the Romans, and the other by the Greeks ; and 
utterly impossible that the latter should have given up a term in 
common use, in order to invent a new one. These, however, are the 
only means by which the existence of Sanscrit words in Latin, which 
are unknown to Greek, can be explained, had these words ever com- 
posed part of the Greek language, after it acquired its present form. 
Their improbability, if not impossibility, consequently, demonstrates 
that these words actually belonged to that language which was originally 
spoken by the progenitors of the Greek and Latin people. To evince 
that this conclusion is well founded, the slightest inspection of these 
words in the second part will be suflBcient ; for they consist of all the 
different parts of speech, and are applicable to such a variety of objects, 
and ideas, as to prove incontrovertibly that had they ever existed in 
Greek, as polished and refined in the time of Homer, they would still 

* What, also, is the precise number of words common to Greek and Latin? This is a 
point which I have not been able to ascertain satisfactorily ; but, as in the 2200 roots giv*^ 
by MM. du Port Royal, there are ] S3 words only common to both these languages, it 
may be concluded that there are more Sanscrit than Greek words in Latin. As, likewise^ 
of these 183 words, 130 are Sanscrit; these circumstances must tend strongly to prove that 
it is from Sanscrit, and not from Greek, that Latin is derived. 
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be found in that language. * Their non*existence in it, therefore, 
and their perfect identity with the words of another language which 
contains many terms both Greek and Latin, must be considered as 
conclusive proofs that the generally received opinion, that Latin is 
derived from Greek, rests on no sufficient foundation. 

* ** Vi sono in oltre nel Latino delle vochi che nel cognito Greco non si rintracciano ; 
ond' ^ che Vossio ne cerc6 etimologia nelF Ebraico, altri nd Celtico, altri nelP Ibero. Di 
tali Toci dico io doversi almen dubitare che fossero nell' antichissimo Greco. Noi lo 

possiamo distinguere in pristino Ellenico, ed in Pelasgico E^li non ci fa a dire qual 

proporzione avesse all' EUenico, se come lingua a lingua, se come dialetto piu antico o piA 
[meno ?] misto a pii^ modemo e piii schietto ; congettura che posse barbaro, ma non V 
assevera ; conclude che avanzi ancora ne rimanevano in Tracia e in Italia, ove dicemmo 
che influi nelle nostre favelle ; anche in quella della nascente Roma. .... Ma poich^ Erodoto 
pel Pelasgico, Varrone ed altri per 1' antico Ellenico ci additan ¥ Italia; per tracciarli 
cerchiamone in essa e in Runuu N^ V uno n^ V altro puo restringersi al Greco cognito, che 
troviam nel Latino; adunque deon essere in quel Latino, la cui origine meno e cognita."-» 
Lanzi^ Saggio di Lingua EtruscOy vol. i. p. 44S, 449. 

To a certain extent, these conjectures of Lanzi will be found verified in a singular manner 
bjr the result of these Researches. 
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CHAR IX * 

ON THE GREEK, LATIN, AND SANSCRIT ALPHABETICAL SYSTEMS. 

An apparently valid objection to the identification of Greek and Latin 
with the language which was anciently spoken in Asia Minor, but 
which has now become extinct, except so far as undeniable proofs of 
its existence have been preserved in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, may 
perhaps arise from a supposed dissimilarity in their alphabetical 
systems. To obviate, therefore, this objection, it becomes indispensable 
to enter into an examination of that obscurest and most contested of 
all subjects, the origin of alphabetical characters. But it seems that 
the generally received opinion attributes their origin to Phenicia, and. 
their communication to other nations to Cadmus or the Pelasgi. In 
the search after truth, however, I may be permitted to profess myself 

" Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri ; " 

and to consider myself at liberty to reject the opinions of learned men, 
if they be inconsistent with the plainest principles of common sense 
and sound reasoning. For how is it possible to acquiesce in the correct- 
ness of such an account as this ? — " The Pelasgi were of Plienician 
original : we learn from Sanchoniatho, that the sons of the Dioscuri 
and Cabiri wrote the first annals of Phenician history by the command 
of Taaut, the first inventor of letters. These men made ships of 
burden, and being cast upon the coast about forty miles from Pelusium 
they built a temple ; this event happened in the second generation 
afler the deluge recorded by Moses. These Phenician s were called 
Pelasgi, from their passing by sea, and wandering from one country to 
another." f I prefer rather to adopt the opinion of Cour de Gebelin : 

* For the illustration of the remarks contained in this Chapter, see Plates A No.!., 
A No. 2., B No. 1., B No. 2., C, D No. 1., D No. 2., D No. 3. 
f Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 52. 
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— " Tels sont," says he, " a peu pres les divers systemes qu'on a proposes 
jusques ici sur les terns et sur les lieux ou parut T^criture pour la pre- 
miere fois, et sur les objets qui servirent de modele k son inventeur. 
On voit que ces systemes, semblables aux h^ros de Cadmus, se combat- 
tent et s'entre-detruisirent tous ; et qu'apres les avoir tous lus, on retombe 
dans les tenebres dont on esp6roit sortir par leur moyen. Faudra^t-il 
done abandonner tous ces guides, et renoncer a avoir des idees plus 
nettes, plus pr6cises, plus exactes sur un objet aussi int6ressant et aussi 
6troitement lie avec THistoire de la Parole ? Mais, dira-t-on, comment, 
etre plus heureux ? En n'imaginant point de systeme ; en reunissant 
tous les monumens, tous les faits, en les comparant, en se rendant 
attentif a tout ce qu'ils nous apprennent ; en evitant les meprises de 
ceux qui nous ont precedes, et qui ont presque toujours pris un champ 
beaucoup trop resserre."* 

The opinion, at the same time, of ancient writers, that letters derived 
their origin from Phenicia, seems to rest entirely on the authority of 
Herodotus. But Herodotus invalidates his own account, by adding, — 

UfCaTU fJLBV TCKTi KUl eCTTaVTeg 'XJfOOVTOH ^OtVtKBg* fJLtTOt d6j ;^pOVOU TTfoCaiVOVTOgj dfjLCt 

TVf (ptavv [i€TiGu7yOv Kui Tov fvQfJLOv Tuv y^oLfAfJLUTtav^ ^ and further, iJ'ov Si Kon avTog 
KuSf/,fit(z yfotfAficcToc ev Tca l^ea tov ATToXXofvog rev ItrfMrfviov iv QfiGvion TTitn BoicaruVf 

iTTi Tfi'TratTi TlCrt eyKBKOXufMfMSVa^ TOC TTOXXOC OfjLOiU iOVTU TOKTl loVlKOiTt. "^ For, 

if, at the time when Herodotus lived, the supposed Cadmean letters 
greatly resembled the Ionian, either the latter had not materially 
changed their forms and sounds, as first stated, or the former could 
not have been the same as the Phenician ; because it cannot be 
denied that, 450 years before Christ, the Greek and Phenician alphas 
bets were radically dissimilar. § As, therefore, the reason assigned by 
Herodotus for denominating the ancient letters of Greece Cadmean is 
inconsistent in itself, and as he merely says, Ovk bovtu [ra yfotfAfMaru] 

* Monde Primitif, vol. iii. p. d9S. 

t Herod., lib. v. c. 58. t Ibid. p. 59. 

i ^^ The Ionian letters on the medals and other monuments of his [Herodotus's] age 
now extant, are evidently very difierent from the Phenician.'' — Knighfi Analysis rf the 
Greek Alphabet^ p. 120. 

R 2 
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TTfiv 'Exxif(r4, 'ClZ EMOI AOFCEEIN, it may be concluded that alphabetical 
characters had been known in Greece previous to the arrival of 
Cadmus ; in which case there is no conceivable cause which could 
have induced the people to give up their own letters, and to adopt 
those of a stranger. 

Were, however, this account of Herodotus admitted, it would only 
be explaining obscurum per obscurius ; for neither he nor any other 
ancient writer explains the form, sound, and order of the Phenician 
letters ; and without this indispensable information it is impossible to 
form any opinion respecting their resemblance to the Greek. But the 
authors of the Ancient Universal History remark, that " the language of 
the Phenicians was a dialect of the Hebrew, the same with that of the 
ancient Canaanites. Their letters were either the same with, or very 
like to, those of the ancient Samaritans."* Bochart, also, is of the 
same opinion ; for he observes, — " Denique res ipsa docet literas e 
Phoenicia in Grseciam aliatas. Primo si figuram spectes, Grcecae liters, 
maxime antiquiores illae, quarum exempla in Eusebianis profert doc- 
tissimus Scaliger, vetustis Plioenicum literis, quibus hodie utuntur 
Samaritani, in plerisque tam sunt similes, ut nemini non pateat illas ex 
his esse expressas."t But his identification of the Phenician or 
Samaritan alphabet with the Greek is inadmissible ; because, if the 
authority of ancient writers is considered sufficient to establish the 
Phenician origin of letters, its validity to prove that the ancient Greek 
alphabet consisted of sixteen or eighteen letters only ought equally to 
be admitted. Bochart, however, is obliged in order to effect this 
identification, to employ not only four of the letters which were 
subsequently added to the Greek alphabet, but also the episemons, 
bauy koppa, and sanpi, the existence of which as letters has never been 
proved J ; while, on the contrary, he rejects both the upsilon and the 
digamma, the existence of which cannot be disputed. His failure, 
therefore, is sufficient to disprove the fancied identity of the Phenician 

* Anc. Un. Hist, vol. ii. p. 20. f Boch. Cha.« lib. i. c 20. 

% They are not noticed in Mr. Payne Knight's Analysis of the Greek Alphabet. 
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and Greek alphabets, if the Samaritan is considered to be the same 
as the former. 

Apparently aware of this difficulty, other writers assume that the 
Phenician alphabet consisted of sixteen letters only. Astle even 
asserts that they were no more than thirteen in number.^ But on 
what authority these suppositions were founded, I have not been able 
to ascertain ; for, on referring to the Phenician alphabets annexed to 
the Memoire of M. Barthelemy on this subject, I find that No. 1. 
consists of eighteen letters. No. 2. of twelve, and No. 3. of nineteen.f 
It will, however, be admitted, that the collecting the letters of any 
language from inscriptions and medals, is a method much too un- 
certain to determine the number of letters of which its alphabet might 
be composed; and this variation in the number, resulting from an 
examination of inscriptions and medals collected in three different 
places, must render the completeness of these alphabets very doubtful. :t^ 
That all three must be incomplete is evident from there being no 
character to represent j9, or a substitute for this letter ; a deficiency 
that does not exist in any known language. § From this circumstance 
it might be much more justly concluded that, on a further examination 
of Phenician inscriptions and medals, all the twenty-two letters of the 
Samaritan and Hebrew alphabets would be found, than that the 
Phenician alphabet itself consisted of thirteen or sixteen letters only. 

It is further contended that, as the ancient Greek letters were 
written from right to left, and as the Samaritan have been always 
written in this manner, it must follow that the former were derived 
from the latter. But it is incorrect to argue from the present day 
to a remote period of antiquity ; for, in ancient times, Phenicia and 

• Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 50. 

f M^m. de TAcad. des Insc, vol. xxx. p. 425. 

The Phenician alphabet given by Cour de Oebelin, in Plate VI. of Monde Primitif, 
vol iii.9 does not correspond in any respect with the alphabets published by the Academy. 

X The Phenician alphabet taken £rom a marble at Oxford, and insert^ in the first plate 
of Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, consists of fifteen letters ; and that given by 
Dutens, in his Explication des quelques M^ailles Chnecques et Pheniciennes, of nineteen. 

$ The Arabs have no p^ but they have an^ 
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Samaria were not the principal nations of Asia, and it cannot be 
supposed that the knowledge of letters was confined to these incon- 
siderable and unfrequented countries. Until, therefore, it be proved 
that 1600 years B. C. no other people in Asia, except the Phenicians, 
wrote from right to left, it is evident that no just conclusion can be 
drawn from this peculiarity. But there is one circumstance that 
seems to be entirely overlooked, which is of itself alone sufficient to 
disprove the Phenician origin of the Greek letters ; for Mr. Payne 
Knight remarks that " None of the ancient oriental alphabets had 
any vowels*, except the Phenician, and that had properly only two, 
the aleph and the ain, signifying (as I am inclined to think) merely 
the different degrees of aperture the mouth required to pronounce the 
words represented by the consonants. The Greeks, even in the very 
earliest stage to which their alphabet can be traced, had five ; all which 
(except the alpha borrowed from the Phenicians) appear to be their 
own invention." f But can any thing be more improbable, than that 
the same people who could invent characters for four vowels should 
find it necessary to receive one from strangers, and that vowel the 
very one which is the easiest and most frequent of utterance ? If, 
however, the Greeks invented any part of their alphabetical characters, 
or rather if they were brought into Greece by the Pelasgi, it seems 
most probable that the whole was also derived from the same origin ; 
and this conclusion is much too consonant with reason, to be in *the 
least invalidated by the fancied resemblance which is supposed to exist 
between some of the Phenician J and Greek letters. 

The opinion of Pliny, therefore, seems most probahle ; for he 

* This remark ought to be restricted to the alphabets of Phenicia, Palestine, and Syria ; 
because it is not known whether the alphabet of ancient Persia had vowels or not, and the 
alphabets of India have not only vowels, but characters for the long and short sounds of 

a, ef I, and u, 

t Analysis of the Greek Alphabet, p. 16, 17. 

(I use this term in compliance with common usage, but it seems to me that the very 
existence of ancient Phenician letters remains still to be proved; for, hitherto, thb 
important fact appears to have been merely assumed, and never established by any evidence 
whatever. 
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observes, — ^^ Literas semper arbitror Assyrias fuisse * ; sed alii apud 
Egyptos a Mercurio, ut Gellius ; aliique apud Syros repertas volunt. 
Utique in Graeciam intulisse e Phoenice Cadmum sedecim numero. 
Qqibus Trojano bello Palamedem adjecisse quatuor hac figura, 9y |, tp, x- 
Totidem post eum Simonidem melicum, ^, r^ 4^$ ^ ; quarum omnium 
vis in nostris recognoscitur. Aristoteles x et viii priscas fuisse a, 

^9 79 ^9 ^9 ^9 h ^9 ^9 i^9 ^9 ^9 '^9 ^9 ^9 '^9 ^9 ^ ) ^^ duas db £picharmo additas, 
5, x^ quam "a Palamede mavult. Anticlides in Egypto invenisse 
quendam nomine Menona tradit xv annis ante Phoroneum antiquis- 
simum Grsecifie regem ; idque monumentis approbate conatun E 
diverso Epigenes, apud Babylonios dccxx annorum observationes 
siderum coctilibus laterculis inscriptas docet, gravis autor in primis ; 
qui minimum, Berosus et Critodemus, cccclxxx annorum. Ex quo 
apparet aeternus literarum usus. In Latium eas attulerunt Pelasgi." f 
In support of this last observation, the Eugubian Tablets afford the 
strongest evidence; for, whatever difference of opinion may exist 
with respect to the language in which they are written, there can be 
no doubt that the characters are nearly identical with the ancient 
Greek letteris. Mr. Payne Knight, also, remarks, that " These are 
probably the original Pelasgian letters, as first brought into Italy ; 
for, without admitting the conjecture of Gori, that this inscription 
was engraved two generations before the Trojan war, we may safely 

* The following words of Diodorus Siculus are generally applied to the inhabitants of 
Syria, in its most restricted sense : — n^oj 8e touj Xryovraf, 6ri Iw^oi fitv tdptrai toov ypoifi^ 
fji^etroiv «i<ri, irapa 8f tow t«v 4>oivixff; fji,a6orrti toij 'EXXijo-i Trapah^mxao'iv. But Strabo observes, 
p. 737.9 — Aoxsi $ff TOOV Supiooy oyo/xot Siarsiyai, otiro /xsy n}$ BaSuXovias fJi^^XP^ ^^^ I<ro-ixou xoXirou. 
avp $8 TouTou f^tXF^ ^^^ Eu^ffiyou ToirocXatiov. On this passage M. Grosselin, in the French 
translation, remarks, — " Les Grecs donnoient aux Assyriens le nom de Syriens, et desig- 
noient par le mot St/rie le pays compris entre la M6diterran^ et le Tigre ; aussi les anciens 
auteurs emploient a chaqiie instant Supiot dans le sens de A<ro-upia. Dans .^Ischile ^upcoy 
op/xflt est pour Ao-o-upicDv ap/xa, comme dit le scholiaste." The authority, therefore, of 
Eusebius, who says, Prsef. Evan., lib. x. c. 5., Eio-i $« oi Supou; ypoe/x/xara tiriyoijo-ai Xfyouo-i 
upwTOVf, Supoi S'otv 818V xoti E^^otioi, n}y yfiroyoe 4>oivixi}$, xat avnyv ro /xty iroeXaioy <f>oivixi}v, 
jbtrr' ixtna $8 louSotiav, xotl' r^ftas $> naXaiOTiyi)ir ovofxa^o/xfvijy, oixourrf^, cannot be considered 
as sufficient for determining that the words of Diodorus Siculus ought to be restricted 
to the inhabitants of Palestine. 

t Plin. Nat Hist., lib. vii. c. 56. 
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allow it to be more ancient than any other written monument ex* 
tant. * . . . . Whether," adds Mr. Knight, " these ancient nations received 
their letters from the Phoenicians at a period anterior to the expedition 
of Cadmus, or whether both the Phoenicians and Pelasgi received 
them from the Assyrians, or from some people still more ancient, 
it is impossible to conjecture." f ^^^9 ^^ it seems indisputable that 
the Pelasgi were originally settled in Asia Minor, it must appear 
highly probable that this country derived a knowledge of letters, as 
Pliny and perhaps DIodorus Siculus thought, from Assyria or Baby- 
Ionia ; and thus the invention of letters would belong to that part of 
the world in which the first known empire flourished, and in which, 
as I conceive, was the original seat of the Sanscrit language and 
of the Sanscrit literature. 

But, in the discussion of this question, had the sounds and not 
the forms of the letters been attended to, it would, perhaps, have 
at once appeared that the alphabetical systems of the Greeks and 
Phenicians were too dissimilar, to admit of its being justly concluded 
that the former was derived from the latter. For, though the proper 
pronunciation of the Samaritan letters, which are supposed to be 
the same as the Phenician, is uncertain, still there seems no doubt 
but that Ae, vau^ jod^ and gnain were not vowels, and therefore had 
no corresponding sounds in the Greek alphabet That either tdk 
or tau^ also, tsadi^ koph^ and shin were sounds unknown to the Greeks 
cannot be disputed ; and, judging from the Arabic alphabet, it might 
be concluded that pe ought to be sounded as the Arabic /a, a letter 
which a Greek, as Cicero asserts, coul dnot pronounce. The zain 
likewise, if equivalent to zeta^ and cheth did not originally belong 
to the Greek alphabet Thus eleven sounds out of twenty-two could 
not have been communicated to the Greeks, had Cadmus introduced 
the Phenician letters into Greece j while, on the contrary, the 
Greeks must have invented, or rather received from the Pelasgi, the 
vowels epsilon, iota, omicron, and upsilon, and afterwards increased 

• Analysis of the Greek Alphabet, p. 120. t Ibid. p. 121. 
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their alphabet by eight additional letters. It is totally impossible, 
therefore, to discover such a similarity in these alphabets, as to render 
it in the least probable that the Greek alphabetical system of sounds 
could ever have been derived from the Fhenician. 

It is, however, difficult to form an opinion respecting the antiquity 
of the Sanscrit alphabet ; for it seems much too artificial to admit 
of its being supposed that it is original and unimproved. Mr. Payne 
Knight remarks, — " Whether that alphabet be original, like the lan- 
guage, I very much doubt, as both the forms and number of the 
letters seem to imply that it is made up from the spoils of others." * 
But several people of India speak vernacular dialects, far inferior to 
the Sanscrit in copiousness and refinement ; and yet some of their 
peculiar alphabets consist of more letters than the Deva Nagari. f 
The sounds, also, of the last-mentioned alphabet are common to all 
the people of India, and the proper pronunciation of several of them 
is perfectly unattainable by a foreigner. On considering this circum- 
stance, I am much inclined to think that the Brahmans, when they 
migrated into India, gradually adapted their alphabet and their 
writings to the sounds which they there found in common use ; for, 
on judging of this point, it must never be forgotten that there is no 
proof whatever that Sanscrit was the universal language of India, 
as I shall perhaps satisfactorily evince in the twelfth chapter. This 
language, therefore, was confined to a numerous priesthood, who were 
at perfect liberty to give it whatever form they chose. Nor, though 
all the Deva Nagari letters are at present indispensable for the ortho- 
graphy of Sanscrit, does this seem to have been an absolute requisite 
in the original formation of the language, as wiU clearly appear 
from an examination of the Comparative Table in Part II. : because 
half of the Sanscrit letters are merely characters for modifications 
of the same sound ; and experience sufficiently shows that this is 

* Analjrsis of the Greek Alphabet, p. 16. note. 

t The Malabar, for instance, has three r^s and two 1% and, besides, distinct characters for 
representing a final r and /. 

S 
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a degf^e^ of nicety which the alphabets of few people have yet 
attained. * 

The Pelasgic alphabets therefore, may not improbably exhibit the 
first elements of the Sanscrit For, if the modifications of sound 
which are now represented by Sanscrit letters existed when this 
language was first formed, characters for them might not have been 
invented ; and thus among the colonies who migrated from Babylonia 
these delicate intonations might have fallen into disuse: or, on the 
supposition just stated, these modifications may have been a com- 
paratively modern improvement, introduced into the original language 
by the Brahmans after their arrival in India. Rejecting, therefore, 
these nice distinctions of sound, the proper pronunciation of which 
could only be acquired by being accustomed to it from infancy, it will 
be observed that the Greek and Latin alphabets agree with the 
Sanscrit, in possessing distinct characters for the essential vowels 
a, e, f, o, u. If, also, it be admitted that i was sometimes pronounced 
as ^, and the spiritus asper as /i, it will be found that there are four 
Sanscrit sounds only, cA, J^ w^ and «A, which are not contained in 
the Greek and Latin alphabets ; and one of these, the w^ was certainly 
at one time in use among the Greeks, and its sound, though not 
a character for it, was preserved amongst the Romans. Nor does 
the Pelasgic alphabet contain any sounds unknown to the Sanscrit f ; 
for the 69 (p, and x t> at whatever time received into use, are merely 
aspirations of t, ^, and x, and have, therefore, equivalents in the 
Sanscrit alphabet. The Latin, however, contains one sound, f^ 

* The alphabets of Europe are a sufficient proof of the correctness of this remark, as all 
of them are deficient in the characters requisite to represent the sounds which prevail 
among the people who use them. 

1 1 do not, of course, take into account the letters ^, f , and ^ ; because it is admitted 
that these are merely characters for double letters, which are, consequently, resolvable into 
$0*9 xcy and ▼(T. 

% " Nam Graeci adspirare solent <^, ut, pro Fundanio, Cicero testem, qui primam ejus literam 
dicere non posset, irrideU" — Quint. Inst. Or.f lib. i. c. 4. Gesner observes, in a note on this 
passage, — ^ Est enim <t> inventa pro IT et H spiritu aspero. Prise L p. 54>2« Atque hoc 
solum interest (eodem teste, p. 543.) inter f et ph^ quod non tarn Jixis labris est prommtttmia 
f quomodo ph. Hinc intelligitur quid peccaverit testis Grraeculus." 
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may safely pronounce that, without some species of writing, no people 
has ever preserved the faithful annals of its history." The single, un- 
supported assertion, therefore, of a writer in the sixth century, that the 
Goths were the descendants of men who had migrated, two thousand 
years previously, from Scandinavia to the Euxine Sea, cannot be en- 
titled to any credit, and, consequently, deserves not consideration.* 
Gibbon, however, states, — " If so many successive^'^gehferations of 
Goths were capable of preserving a faint tradition of their Scandinavian 
origin, we must not expect, from such unlettered barbarians, any dis- 
tinct account of the time and circumstances of their emigration. To 

• The writers of the Ancient Universal History, indeed, gravely state, that " the time 
when the Goths first settled in Scandinavia, and the period at which they first peopled 
with their colonies the islands, the Chersonesus, and neighbouring places, are equally 
uncertain. Their first settlement is said to have been conducted by King Eric, contem- 
porary WITH Saruch, grandfather of Abraham The second migration is related 

by Jornandes, and supposed to have happened several ages after, when, the above-mentioned 
countries being overstocked with people, Berig, at that time king of the Goths, sailed with 
a fleet in quest of new settlements." — Vol.xvii. p. 168. 

As authorities for the first part of this account, they refer to Grotius and Sheringham. 
I therefore extract what they have said on this subject : •^— " Prima migratio Getarum fuit 
sub auspiciis Erici regis ; is sub temporibus Sarugi, qui proavus erat Abrahami, vixisse 
dicitur ; et Getis imperasse, primusque in illas terras colonias misisse. Chronicon antiquum, 
rhythmice Gothica lingua centenis aliquot abhinc annis conscriptum, de Erico haec habet. 
.... i. e. Ego primus Gothlandice rexjui ; turn nemo inhabitaxnt Skaniam ant Wetalaheedham^ 
ego primus regiones illas condidii et in ditionem meam recepi^ ideo oportet ipsos Gothis semper 
tributum solvere. Iste Dyarius (i. e. heros) hahuit tot am Wettalaheydham^ quie nunc Zelandia^ 
Monoy Fionioy Lalandiay et Falstera vocatur ; turn vixit Sarugi qui proavus erat Abrahami.**'-^ 
De Ang, Gent, Orig, Disc., p. 143. 

Grotius says, — " Quod initium his regnis [Scanzise] fuerit cum non appareat, baud temere 
et indigenis et vicinis creditum est, quo primum tempore post magnum diluvium ex Asia 
homines in Europam se infimdere coeperunt, has regiones inter primas ab iis insessas et 
regna ibi, quod antiquissimum imperii genus baud falso dictum est, constituta. Nam ex 
Armenia Syriaque, ubi primos post diluvium mortales vixisse. ^profanis etiam testimoniis 
constat, profecti Scythse trans eas quas nunc Sarmatarum dicimus terras in Germaniae 

septentrionalia venere Scythicam vero linguam matricem esse Germanicas, cujus pars 

Suedica ac Norwagica, multa sunt quae credi jubeant." — Proleg. in Hist. Goth., p. 7. 

How such a writer as Gibbon could give any countenance to these reveries is most 
surprising: but, in maintaining the Scythian, Celtic, and Scandinavian hypotheses, common 
sense and the first principles of reasoning have been so completely disregarded, that, unless 
an author is fully aware of this circumstance, he cannot easily avoid the errors of the writers 
whom he is obliged to consult. 
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discovered between the Greek and Phenician alphabets, it must 
necessarily follow that there is no proof whatever, which in the least 
establishes that the Pelasgi were ignorant of letters, and that these 
were first introduced into Greece by Cadmus. 

It may, however, be contended that, if the Pelasgi carried letters into 
Greece, Liatium, and Hetruria, the same number of alphabetical 
characters ought to be found in the ancient inscriptions which have 
been discovered in these countries ; but, as this is not the case, con- 
sequently this supposition respecting the Pelasgi cannot be correct. 
But Lanzi justly observes, — " lo credo che non ogni lettera sia da 
cercarsi in lingue poco coltivate e durate poco : ove V alfabeto era 
regolata dalla pronunzia ; come avvenne un tempo nelle varie nazioni 
di Grecia.* Quindi ogni nazione ebbe il suo. L'Osco, la Sannitica^ 
r Umbra pronunziavano i\ b e V ammisero nella scrittura ; V Euganea 
ammise V o ricusata dalle tre predette perche la pronunziava ; la Volsca 
ammise le altre Latine antiche per la stessa ragione. L' Etrusca, che 
non pronunziava se non poche lettere, e quelle che le mancavano 
suppliva con le lore affini, ebbe fin dalla origine un alfabeto limitato ; e 
non cangiando dipoi pronunzia, non lo carico di nuove lettere : am- 
mise al piu le doppie ch ex che accrebbero V alfabeto, ma non variarono 
la pronunzia delta nazione. Nel resto, benche vicinissima al Lazio, 
escluse sempre V o, perche secondo Plinio non proferivala : e per la 
stessa ragione non adotto mai il g ne altra nuova lettera, fosse o non 
fosse Cadmea. f In another place he observes, — " Ma Gori si fondo 
specialmente nelle piu antiche iscriziont de' Greci. Con esse alia mano 
provo quanta connessione dovessero avere il Greco e V Etrusco : giacche 
la forma delle lettere era quasi la stessa. II tempo ha comprovato in 

• " U alfabeto Greco cont6 da principio sedici lettere, secondo Plinio. Verisimilmente son 
quelle, che compongono la iscrizione di Milo ; se vi si aggiunga il B, che non vi fu occasione 
di adoperarvelo. Quei che ue contarono diciotto, forse vi computarono le aspirazioni H 
e F. Alcuni v' includono la X e n' escludono la V, come Vittorino Grammatico. E vera- 
mente in una delle iscrizioni Amiclee la figura deir V non si discerne dall' O. lo non 
deggio fermarmi in tali controversie. Noto solamente col Bianconi che 1' alfabeto Greco 
non fu lo stesso in ogni luogo in que' primi secoli ; e dove conto piu lettere, e dove meno." 
— Lanzi^ Saggio di Lingua Etrusca^ vol. i. p. Sl. 

f Lanzi, Si^ggio di Lingua Etrusca, vol. L p. 201. 
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cid la sagacita di quest' uomo. Fiu che vanno scoprendosi Greche 
iscrizioni di rimote tempi, piu si conosce 1' affinity de' due alfabeti/* * 
Pliny, also, observes, — " Veteres Graecas [litteras] fuisse easdem pene 
quae nunc sunt Latinae ;" f and Tacitus is of the same opinion, for he 
says, " Forma litteris Liatinis, quae veterrimis Graecorum." J The 6rst 
part, therefore, of the following remark of Mr. Paytie Knight cannot 
be correct : — " The Latin [letters] are said to have been introduced by 
Evander from the Peloponnesus about the time of the Trojan war, and 
were, without doubt, such as were in use in that country in that age. § 
Their number was then small ; but the Romans continued to add to 
them, until they produced the alphabet which is now prevalent in 
Europe. The Pelasgian, probably, came into the parts of Italy west 
of the Tyber at a much earlier period. The Eugubian tablet has no 
E, G, D, or O ; the three first being included in the correspondent 
mutes of the same organ, and the last in the U, which being employed 
as a consonant, or rather aspirate, formed the Pelasgian vau^ the 
Roman V, and our W. This letter is generally called the Phoenician 
vau ; but, I believe, it is not to be found upon any authentic monu- 
ment of that people ; whereas in the Pelasgian and Etruscan inscriptions 
it occurs perpetually." || 

If, however, a letter actually exists at this day in the Sanscrit alphabet 
which resembles in every respect the Pelasgian vau and Latin V, will 
not this be admitted to be a very strong proof that the Pelasgic, 
Latin, and Sanscrit letters were originally the same? But the ^ of 
Indian alphabets is generally pronounced as the English W, and 

* Lanzi, Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, vol. i. p. 77. 

f Plin. Nat. Hist, lib. vii. c. 68. % Tacit. Annal., lib. xi. c 14-. 

$ Mr. Knight had just before remarked, — ^^ The Pelasgians are said to have been the first 
colonists who settled in Italy after the Tyrrhenians; and, according to Pliny, brought 
letters into Latium. In this, however, he seems to have been mistaken; for the Latin 
letters, as well as language, are clearly derived from the i^lian or Arcadian, which were 
nearly the same as the Cadroean, and had several characters of which the Pelasgian alphabet 
of the Eugubian tablet is destitute." But this opinion is evidently founded on mere assump- 
tions, the groundlessness of which has, perhaps, appeared from the above observations* 

II Analysis of the Greek Alphabet, p. 121. 
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sometimes as Uie English V^, and occasionally in speaking as U. 
Hence, in the Persian alphabet, this letter having been omitted on the 
adoption of the Arabic characters, the ^ (wav) assumes, as the pro- 
nunciation of the word requires, the sounds of W, V, U, and O. That 
the Felasgian vau, or digamma, when in use among the Greeks, was 
pronounced like the English W, would seem probable, from- Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus observing that it was the custom of the ancient Greeks 
to prefix the syllable ou, written in one character, to words beginning 
with a vowel, as mXiu^ Velia f ; and from the Greeks of later times 
using the same character to represent the Latin V, as auXefiog^ Vale- 
rius. Quintilian, also, remarks, — • ** Desintne aliquae nobis necessarise 
literse, non cum Grseca scribimus (tum enim ab iisdem duas mutu- 
amur), sed proprie in Latin is, ut in his, servusy et vulgusy j£olicum 
digamma desideratur :" J from which it clearly appears, that the 
digamma must have been pronounced as the English W„ and not as 
the English B, F, or V ; because these letters existed in the Latin 
alphabet. 

But it is equally clear, from the variety of opinions which have been 
expressed respecting the proper pronunciation of the digamma, that 
this could not have been its only sound ; and that it resembled the 
Sanscrit letter, in admitting of its sound being varied from W to V 
and U. Bishop Marsh, however, contends, in his Horae Pelasgicae, that 
the proper sound of the digamma was the English F; but this is a sound 
which the natives of India § cannot pronounce. Mr. Payne Knight, 
also, remarks, that " it is generally supposed among the learned at 
present, that the digamma was pronounced like our W, for it cor- 
responded with the Latin V, the sound of which was certainly the 

• This is the sound adopted by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta ; but incorrectly, I thuik, 
as the prevalent sound of this letter in India is W. 

The Sanscrit grammarians consider the W to be a semi-vowel; hence thb rule in 
Wilkins's Sanscrit Grammar : — " S6. j/, ;•, and w, with their annexed [inherent] vowel, 
are occasionally convertible into their corresponding vowels, i, n', and «." 

f Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom., lib. i. c. 30. 

X Quint. Inst Orat., lib. i. c. 4*. 

§ I mean the Hindus ; for the Muhammadans retain this sound, however long they may 
have been settled in India. 
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same." * But the difference of opinion on this point is at once re- 
conciled, by admitting that the sound of the digamma and the Lfttin V 
was variable, and not fixed ; since Quintilian expressly states that this 
was the case with respect to the latter : for this conclusion is strongly 
confirmed by the identical words which still exist in Greek, Latin, 
and Sanscrit ; as, for instance, S. widdnti, G. uSovrony L. vident ; 
S. wdmdtij G. ifAUTott^ L. vomit ;, S. diwUntf G. hoy^ L. divum; S. dwim^ 
G. oiVy I^ovem; S« ndvam^ G. vaus/, L. navem; S. ndwam^ G. ysoy, 
L. novum ; S. wdchdm^ G. oTtjocviy L* vocemj\ 

When, therefore, the whole of the preceding observations are duly 
considered, it will perhaps be admitted that the similarity of the 
Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit alphabetical systems is as remarkable as 
the singular affinity which exists between these languages. The sim- 
plicity, also, of the system which ascribes to Babylonia the invention 
of letters, and the communication of them of Asia Minor, whence they 
were carried to other countries by the Pelasgi, must alone render it highly 
probable. Nor is it opposed by any sufficient authority, as the only 
objection to it which can arise proceeds solely from the long received 
but unfounded opinion, that the Greeks derived a knowledge of letters 
from the Phenicians ; while, on the contrary, it is supported by all 
that ancient history, sacred and profane, has related of Assyria, and by 
the far-spread fame of the Pelasgi, the memory of which has been pre- 
served by the poets and historians of antiquity. 

• Analysis of the Greek Alphabet, p. 11. 

t But, besides the omission of the W, or digamma, in Greek words, it would seem 
probable that, when it fell into disuse, its place was supplied by some other letter, as 
S. sewete^ G. <rtSiTai ; S. wagmij G. Sayi^a ; and S. xvahatei perhaps, G. o;^frrai, L. vehit. 
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By letters*hw £he glory of the Greeks and Romans been immortalised ; 
but, amongst the ancestors of the Teutonic people, no poet or historian 
arose to transmit to posterity an account of their origin, or the fame of 
their deeds : for it was not until A. D. 360, that letters were first known 
among the Goths. Gibbon, however, observes, — " In the beginning 
of the sixth century, and aflter the conquest of Italy, the Goths, in 
possession of present greatness, very naturally indulged themselves in 
the prospect of past and future glory. They wished to preserve the 
memory of their ancestors, and to transmit to posterity their own 
achievements. The principal minister of the court of Ravenna, the 
learned Cassiodorus, gratified the inclination of the conquerors in a 
Gothic history which consisted of twelve books, now reduced to the 
imperfect abridgment of Jornandes. These writers passed with the 
most artful conciseness over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated 
its success, and adorned the triumph with many Asiatic trophies, that 
more properly belonged to the people of Scythia. On the faith of 
ancient songs, the uncertain but the only memorials of barbarians, they 
deduced the first origin of the Goths from the vast island or peninsula 
of Scandinavia."* Leibnitz, also, remarks, — " Ego Jornandis autori- 
tatem non plane contemno, etsi non semper tutam fatear, praesertim 
in remotis, nee satis cohaerentia narrare deprehendam. Secutus est 
Ablabium, et Senatoris, id est Cassiodori libros de Gothicis deperditos. 
Jornandes ergo Gothus, ex Scandinavia Gothos arcessit, etsi eos G^tis, 
longe antiquioribus Ponti Euxini accolis, confundat^f 

Such is the only account of the ancestors of the Teutonic people 
which was ever written ; but Gibbon very justly remarks that " We 

• Gibbon's Roman Empire, vol. i. p. 387. 
t Leibnitii Opera omnia, vol. iv. p. 196* 
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may safely pronounce that, without some species of writing, no people 
has ever preserved the faithful annals of its history." The single, un- 
supported assertion, therefore, of a writer in the sixth century, that the 
Goths were the descendants of men who had migrated, two thousand 
years previously, from Scandinavia to the Euxine Sea, cannot be en- 
titled to any credit, and, consequently, deserves not consideration.* 
Gibbon, however, states, — "If so many successive ""gehferations of 
Goths were capable of preserving a faint tradition of their Scandinavian 
origin, we must not expect, from such unlettered barbarians, any dis- 
tinct account of the time and circumstances of their emigration. To 

• The writers of the Ancient Universal History, indeed, gravely state, that " the time 
when the Goths first settled in Scandinavia, and the period at which they first peopled 
with their colonies the islands, the Chersonesus, and neighbouring places, are equally 
uncertain. Their first settlement is said to have been conducted by King Eric, contem- 
porary WITH Saruch, grandfather of Abraham The second migration is related 

by Jornandes, and supposed to have happened several ages after, when, the above-mentioned 
countries being overstocked with people, Berig, at that time king of the Goths, sailed with 
a fleet in quest of new settlements." — Vol.xvii. p. 168. 

As authorities for the first part of this account, they refer to Grotius and Sheringham. 
I therefore extract what they have said on this subject : ^— ^* Prima migratio Getarum fuit 
sub auspiciis Erici regis ; is sub temporibus Sarugi, qui proavus erat Abraham!, vixisse 
dicitur; et Getis imperasse, primusque in illas terras colonias misisse. Chronicon antiquum, 
rhythmice Gothica lingua centenis aliquot abhinc annis conscriptum, de Erico haec h'abet. 
.... i. e. Ego primus Gothlandice rex Jul ; titm nemo inhabitaxnt Skaniam aut Wetalaheedham^ 
ego primus regiones illas condidi^ et in ditionem meam recepi^ ideo oportet ipsos Gothis semper 
tributum solvere. Iste Dyarius (i. e. heros) habuit totam Wettaldheydham^ quie nunc ZelandtOj 
Mona^ FiotiiOf Lalandia^ et Falstera vocatur ; titm xnxit Sarugi qui proavus erat Abrahami" — 
De Ang, Gent, Orig. Disc,^ p. 14-3. 

Grotius says, — ^' Quod initium his regnis [Scanzise] fuerit cum non appareat, baud temere 
et indigenis et vicinis creditum est, quo primum tempore post magnum diluvium ex Asia 
homines in Europam se iniundere coeperunt, has regiones inter primas ab iis insessas et 
regna ibi, quod antiquissimum imperii genus baud falso dictum est, constituta. Nam ex 
Armenia Syriaque, ubi primos post diluvium mortales vixisse. ^profanis etiam testimoniis 
constat, profecti Scythse trans eas qiias nunc Sarmatarum dicimus terras in Germaniae 

septentrionalia venere Scythicam vero linguam matricem esse Germanicas, cujus pars 

Suedica ac Norwagica, multa sunt quae credi jubeant" — Proleg. in Hist. Goth.^ p. 7. 

How such a writer as Gibbon could give any countenance to these reveries is most 
surprising: but, in maintaining the Scythian, Celtic, and Scandinavian hypotheses, common 
sense and the first principles of reasoning have been so completely disregarded, that, unless 
an author is fully aware of this circumstance, he cannot easily avoid the errors of the writers 
whom he is obliged to consult. 
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cross the Baltic was an easy and natural attempt; the inhabitants of 
Sweden were masters of a sufficient number of large vessels with oars 
and the distance is little more than 100 miles from Carlscroon to the 
nearest parts of Pomerania and Prussia. Here at length we land on 
firm and historic ground : at least, as early as the Christian sera, and as 
late as the Antonines, the Goths were established towards the mouth 
of the Vistula, and in that fertile province where the commercial cities 
of Thorn, Elbing, Koningsberg, and Dantzic were long afterwards 
founded. . . . In the age of the Antonines the Goths were still seated in 
Prussia. About the reign of Alexander Severus, the Roman province 
of Dacia had already experienced their proximity by frequent and 
destructive inroads. In this interval, therefore, of about seventy years^ 
we must place the second migration of the Goths from the Baltic to the 
Euxine ; but the cause that produced it lies concealed among the 
various motives which actuate the conduct of unsettled barbarians."* 

But, if the Goths who attacked the Roman empire did not migrate 
from the shores of the Baltic, this relation must necessarily be 
erroneous. To found, also, a historical account on deductions drawn 
solely from the countries which the Goths are supposed, without suffi- 
cient grounds, to have inhabited, and unsupported by any collateral 
authority whatever, is contrary to every principle of historical composi- 
tion. If, therefore, it can be shown that the usual scepticism and 
singular accuracy of Gibbon have deserted him on this occasion, and 
that the Goths inhabited from time immemorial the very country which 
they occupied when they first attacked the Roman empire, their 
Scandinavian origin will be completely disproved. This point, I am 
aware, has been already very fully discussed by former writers ; but, as 
their opinions are founded on either the Scythian or Scandinavian 
hypothesis, it becomes, in consequence, necessary to reexamine this 
subject at some length. 

Had not, however, such numerous instances occurred of learned men 
preferring to search at a distance for that which was actually lying 
before them, it might excite surprise how any doubt respecting the 

* Gibbon's Roman Empire, vol. i. p. 392, 393. 
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origin of the Teutonic people could ever have arisen : for, from the 
time of Homer until they began to be distinguished by the name of 
Goths, frequent mention of their ancestors is found in ancient writers ; 
among whom no difference of opinion exists, with respect either to the 
original generic name of that people, or to the country which they had 
inhabited from time immemorial. The Thracians are repeatedly 
noticed by Homer* ; and from the time that they are more distinctly 
described by Herodotus, until Procopius, during the course of nearly 
1000 years, there appears not the slightest reason for supposing that 
their country was ever occupied by another race of men ; but, on the 
contrary, it is clearly established, by the authority of ancient writers, 
that the Thracians extended themselves far and wide beyond the limits 
of the country which they had originally possessed. From the Thra- 
cians, also, as it has been shown in the seventh chapter, did the Greeks, 

* I quote the foUowiDg lines from Pope's translation : — 

** When now the thunderer on the sea-beat coast 
Had fix'd great Hector and his conq'ring host ; 
He left them to the fates, in bloody fray, 
To toil and struggle through the well-fought day ; 
Then tum'd to Thracia from the field of fight 
Those eyes that shed insufferable light : 
To where the Mysians prove their martial force, 
And hardy Thracians tame the savage horse ; 
And where the &r-famed Hippomolgian strays, 
Renown'd for justice and for length of days; 
Thrice happy race ! that, innocent of blood, 
From milk innoxious seek their simple food ; 
Jove sees delighted." Hiadj b. xiii. v. 1 — IS. 

** Rhigmus, whose race firom fiiiitful Thracia came." 

Ibid., b. zx. v. 485. 

** And last a large well-labour'd bowl had place. 
The pledge of treaties once with firiendly Thrace." Ibid., b. xxiv. 

The translation of the two last verses does not sufficiently express the sense of the 
original : — 

Ex 8ff ^iras irtptxaKKig^ 6 ol Spifsntg wopov ajiip§s 

Ef wiijv fXJovTi, fttya xrtpas* owSt vu tou wtp 

^u<rar* tvi [Uiyapotf 6 ytpm' irtpi J* ifJfXt tui^a^ 

Avcaaiat f iXov viov. HuuL m, S54. 

T 2 
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even according to their own accounts, derive their language, civilis- 
ation, and religion : for, that the Pelasgi were Thracians, will not be 
doubted, after considering the following conclusive reasoning of Bishop 
Marsh : — " But as we know that Europe was peopled from Asia, 
either the first settlers in Peloponnesus traversed the Egean Sea, in 
which case Greece might have been peopled from south to north; 
or the first migration from Asia Minor to Europe was across either the 
Hellespont or the Thracian Bosphorus [or both], in which case Greece 
was peopled from north to south. Now it is infinitely more probable 
that the first settlers in Thrace should have crossed the Hellespont, 
where the land on one side is visible from the land on the other, and 
that Greece should have been peopled from Thrace, than that the first 
settlers in Greece should have come immediately across the Egean Sea, 
and have consequently embarked in Asia, without knowing that an 
opposite coast was in existence. We may, therefore, fairly presume that 
Thrace was the first European settlement of the Pelasgi, and that they 
gradually spread themselves southward till they had occupied the whole 
of Greece. Indeed Thrace was the original seat of Grecian song and 
Grecian fable. Thamyris, who is said to have challenged the Muses, 
was a Thracian ; so was Orpheus ; so was Musseus : and the mysteries 
of the Cabiri were celebrated in Samothrace, before the temple of 
Delphi existed." * 

It is, at the same time, indisputable that the original seat of the 
Thracians extended from Macedonia to the Euxine, along the shores 
of the Hellespont, Propontis, and Thracian Bosphorus, and conse- 
quently their Asiatic origin cannot admit of a doubt, f But the 

• Horae Pelasgicse, p. IS. 

f As, also, it is much more probable that the Thracians, after migrating from Asia 
Minor, did not send any colonies there, the following passage of Strabo, p. 295., must be 
considered as applying to that part of the same people which remained in Asia Minor when 
the other migrated : — Koj oy; yvv Mtxrovg xaXovo'^r a^* oov wpfji.yiiyia'xv xoci ol vvf [i,m^v 
Au$coy, xai ^pvyoovy xai Tpoooov oixouvri^ Mu(roi* xai ocuroi $' ol ^pvyt$ Bpvyes eio-i, €>paxioif ri 
tivog, Koiiairep xeu oi Muyhvtg mch BtSpvxeSy xai MiSo^iAuvoi, xm Bituvoi xat Guvoi, $0x00 $f 
xai Tou^ Mapiav^vvovf. 

Herodotus, also, mentions the Thracian origin of the Phrygians and Bithynians, and 
assigns a distinct place in the army of Xerxes to the Asiatic Thracians. 
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western and northern boundaries of the country which they at first 
occupied are uncertain : for Rennell observes, — " But as Tlirace is 
confined on the east and south by the sea, and on the north by the 
Danube ; and as Macedonia and Paeonia are mentioned by Herodotus 
as distinct countries ; the extent of Thrace, even allowing it to extend 
into Dardania and Moesia, must be much more circumscribed than 
the idea of our author allows. It has, however, more extended limits 
in his geography, than in that of succeeding authors ; and, perhaps, 
might have included most of the space along the south of the Danube 
between the Euxine and Istria, meeting the borders of Macedonia, 
Paeonia, &c. on the south." * Respecting the inhabitants of this 
country, Herodotus remarks that "The Thracian race is the most 
numerous of all mankind, except the Indian ; and were the Thracians 
governed by one person, or did they even act with one common 
consent, they would be, in my opinion, the most invincible, and the 
most powerful of men : " f but he gives no account of either their 
origin or their history. 

I admit that there are no authorities by which it can be proved that 
the Thracians of Herodotus were the descendants of the Thracians 
who existed in the times of Orpheus, Musaeus, and Homer : but, that 
they were, was the concurrent opinion of ancient writers ; and this 
general belief ought certainly to be considered as much more valid 
testimony of so probable a fact, than the authority of such a writer as 
Jornandes to prove so improbable an event as the migration of 
Scandinavians to the Euxine Sea a few centuries after the deluge, 
and their subsequent conquest of Thracia. J But, from the time of 

• Geography of Herodotus, p. 44. t Herod., lib. v. c. S. 

X The following remarks of Pinkerton are so just that I cannot omit them : — ^* Such is 
the line which Jornandes pursues; and his account of the origin of the Scjfthse was blindly 
followed by Isidorus, by Beda, who calls Scandinavia, Scythia, by Paulus Diaconus, by the 
geographer of Ravenna, and by innumerable others in the dark ages. Nay, such an effect 
may even a very weak writer (for such Jornandes is) have upon literature, that one sentence 
of Jornandes has overturned the very basis* of the history of Europe. This &mous 
sentence is in his fourth chapter : Ex hoc igitur Scandia insula^ quasi officina gentium, 
aut certe velut vagina nationum, cum rege suo nomine Berig Gothi memorarUur egressi. Upon 
this one sentence have all modern historians, nay, such writers as Montesquieu, Gibbon, and 
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Herodotus, until the general prevalence of the name of Goths, it is 
undeniable that the Thracians remained unconqnered, and that they 
extended themselves from Macedonia to the Dniester, and firom the 
Euxine Sea to the confines of Germany. For, as the Getae are idoi- 
tified by ancient writers with the Thracians, and as neither proof nor 
probability supports the assumptions that Thracia was ever occupied 
by either Scythians or Scandinavians, it must necessarily follow that 
whatever is predicated of the Getae must equally apply to the 
Thracians ; and, consequently, if the Getae were Goths, the Goths 
were also Thracians. To determine, therefore, the identity of the 
Getae and Goths, it may be remarked, that from Strabo it appears that 
the country immediately to the south of the Elbe was inhabited by the 
Suevi ; then succeeded the country of the Getae, which extended along 
the southern bank of the Danube, and also to the north of that river 
as far as the Dnieitter ; but the exact boundaries of this country were 
uncertain. The Ma'si, likewise, dwelt on both banks of the Danube, 
and were, equally with the Getae, considered by the Greeks to be a 
Tliracian people. The Dacians, also, were a Thracian people, and 
spoke the same language as the Getae ; and when Alexander the Great 
attacked the Triballi, another Thracian people near the mountain 
Haemus, he found that they extended as far as the Danube and its 
mouth. Pliny, also, observes, - — " Thracia sequitur, inter validissimas 
Europae gentes, in strategias quinquagenas divisa." Among these 
he enumerates the Mcesi and Getae, and remarks that the latter were 
called Dacians by the Romans. * 

From a consideration of these geographical details, it must appear 



Mih^lft Mi' iho Arst name, built I Now it can be clearly shown that Scandinavia was, down to 
H iHiM |mriod| nay, is at present, almost overrun with enormous forests, where there was no 
\m\\\ titl* population. Adam of Bremen, who wrote in the eleventh century, instructs us 
ihH^ l^VMM ill l)i'nmark at that time the sea-coasts alone were peopled, while the inner parts 
til lIlH HiMlUry were one vast forest If such was the case in Denmark, we may guess that 
IM ht'HMlllMHViH t^ven the shores were scarcely peopled. Scandinavia is also a mountainous 
Ih^lMM I HMlli Mliiong a barbaric and unindustrious people, the mountains are aimoBt 
UMkiHil^lnl ** /I/Mi m the Scythians or Goths, p. 33. 
^ ms Nn^t ilUU iib.iv. ell, 12. 
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utterly improbable that a body of Scandinavians could not only have 
conquered so numerous and powerful a people as the Getae*, but, 
also, have suffered so little in the conquest as to be still able to attack 
the Roman empire immediately afterwards. If, also, this migration of 
Scandinavians took place at the time mentioned by Gibbon, when 
considerable intercourse was carried on between the Romans and 
G^tse, some mention of such a revolution would most likely have 
occurred in ancient writers : but respecting such an event they are 
absolutely silent, and even Jornandes positively contradicts the 
historian. I cannot, however, ascertain on what authority, if any, 
is founded the relation which Gibbon has given of the progress of the 
Scandinavians from the shores of the Baltic, until they arrived at 
Nicopolis on the Jatrus. In this instance, therefore, the account of 
Jornandes seems so probable as to be entitled to every credit; for 
he says, — " Nam gens ista [Getica] mirum in modum in ea parte, qua 
versabatur, id est Ponti in littore Scythise soli innotuit, sine dubio 
tanta spacia tenens terrarum, tot sinus maris, tot fluminum cursus, sub 
cujus saepe dextra Wandalus jacuit, stetit sub precio Marcomannus, 
Quadorum principes in servitutem redacti sunt, Philippo namque ante- 
dicto regnante Romanis, qui solus ante Constantinum Christianus cum 
Philippo, id est filio, fuit, cujus et secundo anno regni Roma millesimum 
annum explevit, Gothi, ut assolet, distracta sive stipendia sua ferentes 
segre, de amicis facti sunt inimici. Nam quamvis remotis sub regibus 
viverent suis, Reipublicae tamen Romanae foederati erant, et annua 
munera percipiebant. Quid multa ? Transiens tunc Ostrogotha cum 
suis Danubium, Moesiam Thraciamque vastavit" f *But the identity 

* Strabo observes, in p. 304, 805., that the Getae and Dacians had at one time so 
increased in numbers as to be able to form armies of 200,000 men ; but that, in consequence 
of civil dissensions and wars with the Romans, they could not, at the time when he wrote, 
raise an army of more than 40,000 men. 

f. Jornandes de Reb. Get, c. xvi. 

Sheringham remarks, — ^* Getarum arma victricia in Scythia, Thracia, Dacia, Moesia, ad 
Istrum, et mare Ponticum exposuimus, eosque in illis regionibus, pro varietate sedis varia 
habuisse nomina ; sed omnes uno communi nomine Getas, a Grseqis et Latinis vocatos esse 
diximus. Hi, vero, procedente tempore, legiones et vexilla sua in uitimos Europae fines 
detulerunt, et quod bellicosius erat, ipsam Romam, et ferocientes Romanos magis cicures et 
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of the Geta^ and Goths cannot be better proved than by these two 
sentences of Capitolinus in Maximino : — ^^ Sub Macrino a militia 
desiity et in Thracia, in vico ubi genitus fuerat, possessiones com- 
paravit, ac semper cum Gk>this commercia exercuit. Amatus est autem 
unice a Getis quasi eorum civis/' * Spartianus, also, in Caracalla, after 
relating the death of Geta, adds, — " Non ab re est etiaiii diasyrticum 
quiddam in eum dictum addere. Nam cum Germanid^ et Parthidj 
et Arabici, et Alemannici nomen ascriberet Helvius Pertinax filius 
Pertinacis dicitur joco dixisse, Adcle si placet etiam Geticus Maximus, 
quod Getam occiderat fratrem, et Gk>tti G^tae dicerentur." f Pro- 
copius, therefore, was perfectly correct in expressing this opinion : — 
" The Goths were formerly, and still continue, a numerous people ; 
but amongst them the greatest and most distinguished are the Goths, 
Vandals, Visigoths, and Gepidse. In ancient times they were called 
Sauromatse and Melanchlseni, and by some the G^tic nation. They 
thus differ from each other in name, but in nothing else ; for they 
are all fair, yellow-haired, and good-looking ; they observe the same 
institutions, and worship the same God, as they are all of the Arian 
sect ; and they all use the same language, which is called Gothic It, 



mansuetos efTecerunt, Romanumque imperium ita elumbaverint, ut mitius tractatu aliis 
quoque gentibus exinde fuit ; ex quibus plurimse arrepta dehinc occasione animos sustulerint, 
atque diutinam servitutem et exitiale jugum excusserint. Turn primum Getae Gothamm 
nomine Grfficis Romanisque noti sunt: deinceps vero scriptoribus nunc Getae nunc Gothi 
appellantur. De his quidem apud antiques, qui ea tempestate vixerint, qua Grothicum 
bellum susceptum est, summa concordia ; post mille tanien annos Cluverius German icarum, et 
Pontanus Danicarum rerum scriptores, cum nuperis aliis haec negant ; hi Getas a Gothis, 
utrosc|ue a Scythis diversam esse gentem magno conatu nixuque contendunt ; quorum sen- 
tentia non minore falsitate, quam novitate referta mihi in hoc loco refellenda est." — De Ang. 
Gent. Ortg, Disc.^ p. 179. 

Of Cluverius, Grotius observes, — ^^ Apparet hinc supra omnium quas legimus his- 
toriarum memoriam scandens regnorum Suediae Norwegiaeque antiquitas, bene observata 
Germanium descriptori, cujus ego diligentiam et eruditionem sic laudo, ut audaciam tamen, 
spernentis saepe sine ullo firmo satis argumento codicum auctoritatem, consensumque 
vetustatis, et acceptas ab ultimis saeculis famas, multaque fingentis ex inanibus valde con- 
jecturis, nee probaverim unquam nee sim probaturus." — Proleg. in Hist. Goth.^ p. 7. 

^ Hist. Aug. Scrip., vol. ii. p. 1 7. 

f Ibid., vol. 1. p. 73. 
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therefore, appears to me that they were all originally the same nation, 
but have been subsequently distinguished by the names of their chiefs. 
The people formerly dwelt beyond the Danube, and afterwards the 
Gepidae possessed the country about Singedunum and Sermium, on 
this and that side of the Danube, where they are now settled.*'* 

But, to evince that the Thracians or Getse were the same people 
as the Germans, no proofs can be adduced, except the extreme pro* 
bability of the fact, and the irrefutable testimony of language. The 
opinion on this point, entertained by the learned men of Germany, is, I 
believe, correctly expressed in these words of Eccard : — ** Habitaverunt 
itaque primum majores nostri Celtarumque ibi locorum, ubi postea 
Cimmerii Scythaeque sese invicem, Herodoti testimonio, exceperunt, 
circa paludem nempe Maeotidem, et sub jugis Caucasi montis. Inde 
excursiones fecere, et Asiae Europaeque sunt dominati." f The futility 
of this hypothesis I have perhaps demonstrated in the fifth chapter ; 
but the following remarks seem just : — " Nee audiendi sunt Septen-^ 
trionales, qui ex Asia per Scythiam ad Finnones, indeque vel per 
Lappones vel per Botnicum sinum ad Suecos, atque hinc demum 
transmisso Balthico mari in Germaniam traductos fuisse majores 
nostros ferunt His et illustris Leibnitius peculiari dissertatione con- 
tradixit Difficultas et anfractus itineris illius, inclementia coeli, 
infelicitas soli posterioribus demum temporibus exustis sylvis exculti, 
migration! huic adversantur. Nee verosimile est, spretis mitioribus 
locis, asperrima deserta placuisse novas sedes quaerentibus. Multo 
magis opinari licet, minorem gentis partem in Septentrional ia regna 
ex majori, propinqua nempe Germania, venisse, trajectis maris Bal- 
thici fretis, aut Codano sinu, quem olim, cum a maris violentia littora 
nondum tot detrimenta accepissent, arctiorem, atque adeo trajectu 
multo faciliorem, quam nunc est, fuisse, non sine causa forte statuit 
Jo. Daniel Maior." | 

If, however, Germany was not peopled from Scandinavia, or from 

♦ Procopius in Bell. Van., lib. i. c. 2. 

t De Origine Oermanorunii p. 20. % Ibid, p. S9, 

U 
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Sarmatia ^^ as the want of affinity between the German and Slavonic 
languages sufficiently proves, there can be no other country than 
Thracia from which it could have received its inhabitants. Eccardf 
indeed, remarks, — ^^ G^rmani itaque fuerunt, qui primi nomina Iubc 
sylvis, montibus, et fluviis nostris indiderunt. Nee praeter Grermanicam 
linguam ullius alterius idiomatis vestigia apud nos invenies, quod 
indicio est, majores hie nostros primos et solos degisse, nuUis alianim 
gentium incursionibus infestatos, aut coloniis mixtos. Atque errant 
omnino, qui patriae nostras primo Scythas^ inde Celtasj et postea Gotho§ 
obtrudunt"t But he cannot have intended to revive the exploded 
doctrine of the inhabitants of any country being autochthones; and» 
as the population of Europe from Asia is proved by such numerous 
circumstances, it must necessarily follow that Germany also received 
a people whose ancestors had at some remote period migrated from 
Asia. The very position, therefore, of Thracia is sufficient to evince 
that the Thracians alone could have gradually extended themselves 
from the Hellespont to the shores of the Baltic, and thence to Scan- 
dinavia : for, to suppose that the ancestors of the Germans proceeded 
from Mount Ararat across Caucasus to the Palus Maeotis, and thence 
to Germany, is equally incredible as these singular conjectures : — "In 
Asia et hie Arminius enituit, multisque seculis Arminio Cherusco 
antiquior fuit Chaldaei Persaeque duos deos venerati sunt, unum 
bonum, Oromasdem^ alterum malum, Arimardum. Non inepte suspU. 
catur Leibnitius, Arimaniwn forte magna Asice parte perdomita^ cum 

• Pinkerton remarks, — " The first of these opinions, namely, that the Germans were 
Sarmatians, proceeds from such gross ignorance, that I am really ashamed to mention, 
much more to reiute it. I have diligently perused most writers on German antiquities, 
but they had all some '•degree of reading, and could never fell into an error which the 
whole ancient authors, and complete modem knowledge, concur to refute. • . • Sony I 
am, at the end of the eighteenth century, to be showing, against a British author, that the 
Germans were not Sarmatse ; that is, that a Saxon, or a Silesian, is not a Russian, and does 
not speak the Sarmatic [Slavonic], but Gothic language. For if a German student, in his 
first year at college, should happen to see this tract, he will conclude me as ignorant as my 
countryman, Mr. M 'Pherson ; to confute absolute nonsense being surely as ridiculous as 
to write it." — Diss, on Scythians or Gothsj p. 91. 93. 

f De Origine Germanorum, p. 59. 
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Ormisdaj orientalium populorum rege^ conflixisse^ et terrore sui nominisj 
tit alter benefidis^ divinitatem meruisse. Grsecis ex eodem Hermes swe 
Mercurius confictus est, quia sapientise illis author fuit. Nee repugnem, 
si quis ex eodem Arimanio Afg/a, seu Martem Graecorum, rejecta 
ultima syllaba man^ prodiisse dicat'' ^ 

The very homogeneity, also, of the German language supports a 
hypothesis which supposes that Germany was not merely occupied 
by the Thracians as conquerors, but that it was actually peopled 
by this race of men, or, at least, that it so far predominated as to 
expel the former inhabitants, or to absorb them entirely within the 
new population. The language, therefore, would be originally Thracian ; 
but, in the course of time, and long separation, and, perhaps, from 
the influence of the speech of the former inhabitants, it would gradually 
assume a distinct character, and, losing its absolute identity, would 
still retain undeniable traces of affinity with the mother tongue. Nor 
can it be supposed that, among the widely dispersed tribes of Thracia 
itself, leading a rude and uncivilised life, and unacquainted with 
letters, the language of Asia Minor could have been long preserved 
in its pristine purity. No information, however, respecting the 
causes that may have occasioned the country which communicated 
its language, civilisation, and religion to Greece, to relapse into 
barbarity, can be derived from ancient writers : but, whatever the 
causes may have been, the effect must have produced such an alteration 
in the parent tongue, amongst the Thracian people, as to create that 
difference which took place between the Greek and Latin, and the 
Thracian languages. Even the latter, from the peculiar circumstances 
under which the widely extended tribes of Thracia lived, must, in 
the course of fifteen hundred years, have become divided into various 
distinct dialects : but, still, these languages and dialects would preserve 
such a remarkable affinity, as to render it indisputable that they were 
all derived from one common origin. 

It is precisely in this state that the Thracian language presents 
itself, in the earliest written monuments of it which have been pre- 

* De Origine Germanorum, p. 18. 

u 2 
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served. Unfortunately these are of comparatively modern date. For 
Dr. Jamieson observes, in the Hermes Scythicus^ — " The most ancient 
proofs referred to in this inquiry, are from the justly celebrated 
version of Ulphilas, Bishop of the Moeso-Goths. The year 360 is 
the latest date assigned to this version. Many learned writers, how- 
ever, have affirmed that it was made in the reign of Constantine 
the Great. It is much to be regretted, that all that remains of the 
labours of Ulphilas is his version of the four gospels, of which nearly 
one half has been lost, besides some fragments of the Epistle to 
the Romans. Our proofs from the Moeso-Gothic are thus extremely 
limited. It is unquestionable that the Anglo-Saxon is merely a 
daughter of the ancient Gothic It was introduced into England 
about the year 450, or nearly a century after the date of the version 
of Ulphilas. We have, indeed, no Anglo-Saxon writer older than 
Caedmon, who flourished three centuries later than the Bishop of 
Moesia. But so close is the affinity of these two languages, that the 
learned Hickes included both in the same grammar. The Alemannic, 
or Franco-Theotisc, has the next claim in point of antiquity. But of 
this there are no memorials previous to the reign of Charlemagne."* 

But, comparatively recent as these memorials are, since the separation 
of the Greek, Latin, and Thracian people must have probably taken, 
place at least two centuries before the poems of Homer were written, 
or eleven hundred years before the birth of Christ, they incontestably 
prove that the Teutonic dialects are the legitimate daughters of the 
Thracian or Pelasgic language, and, consequently, that Germany must 
have been peopled by the Thracians. f The insuperable difficulty^ 

♦ Hermes Scytbicus, Intr. p. 4. 

\ When and how this event took place It is useless to conjecture, because there are no 
data on which any probable opinion respecting it can be formed ; but, from the manner in 
which it seems most likely that the world was peopled, the unphilosophical incorrectness 
of this opinion of Gibbon must be evident : — *^ When Tacitus considered the purity of the 
German blood, and the forbidding aspect of the country, he was disposed to pronounce 
these barbarians indigerue, or natives of the soil. We may allow with safety, and perhaps with 
truthj that ancient Germany was not originally peopled by any foreign colonies already 
formed into a political society ; but that the name and nation received their existence from 
the gradual union of some wandering savages of the Hercynian woods. To assert those 
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therefore, which learned men have hitherto experienced, in their 
attempts to explain satisfactorily the wonderful aflfinity which exists 
between these dialects and Greek and Latin, is at once surmounted ; 
and it hence appears that this affinity proceeds from the simple 
fact of the Greeks, Latins, Hetrurians, and Thracians having all at 
one time spoken the same language, because they were all originally 
but one and the same .people. Nor can the Teutonic race desire 
a more illustrious origin than those Pelasgi, whose far- spread fame 
is still attested by the honorific epithets applied to them by ancient 
writers : but the Teutonic people must regret that their ancestors 
preferred a life of rude independence to cultivating those arts by 
which their kindred, the Greeks and Romans, have acquired such 
undying celebrity* 

It is not, however, solely on the translation of Ulphilas that 
depends the identification of the Thracian and German people and 
their languages, but on the undeniable affinity of all the Teutonic 
dialects ; while there prevails at the same time such a dissimilarity 
between them, as to show clearly that no one of them could have 
been derived from another. Dr. Jamieson, indeed, considers the 
Anglo-Saxon to be merely a daughter of the Moeso-Gothic : but 
the remains of Ulphilas's translation are much too few and imperfect 
to warrant such an opinion ; and an examination of the various 
Teutonic dialects must evince that they all originally agreed in their 
grammatical structure, and differed merely in words. It is this cir- 
cumstance, therefore, which so strongly proves that no one of these 
dialects can be the parent language, but that they must have all 
been derived fi*om some common origin. A German, an English- 
man, and a Swede cannot at this day understand each other ; but the 
slightest acquaintance with their respective dialects at once shows 
that their ancestors must have spoken, at some remote period, the 



savages to have been the spontaneous production of the earth which they inhabited, would 
be a rash inference, condemned by religion, and unwarranted by reason." — Roman Empire^ 
vol. i. p. 349. 
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same language. Words, also, identical with Greek and Latin terms 
occur in some one of tliese dialects, which are not found in the 
others : but what is still more remarkable are the 413 Sanscrit 
words* which can still be discovered in German and English, of 
which 43 are found in German and not in English, and 138 in 
English and not in German, f 

These singular facts, however, cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, 
unless it be admitted that the Teutonic dialects are merely cognate, and 
that they are all derived from one common origin, the Thracian or 
Pelasgic language ; in which case the diversity now existing between 
them may be justly ascribed to the different tribes having preserved a 
greater or lesser number of the words that belonged to the mother 
tongue, and to each of them having replaced such words as might 
have fallen into disuse, and afterwards become requisite, by newly 
invented terms unknown to the others. It is also impossible to 
ascertain whether Germany and Scandinavia were peopled previous to 
the immigration of the Thracians j but, as they most probably were 
inhabited at that time by distinct tribes, their speech must have 
exerted an equal influence over the Thracian language, as has unques- 
tionably been exerted over the Latin by that of the Aborigines of Italy. 
From all these considerations, therefore, it may be justly concluded 
that all the Teutonic dialects are derived from one parent language, 
the Thracian, which was originally the same <as the Greek and Latin, 
and also the same as that which was originally spoken in Asia Minor, 
and thence communicated by the Pelasgi to Thracia, Greece, and 
Italy. 

To the justness of this conclusion I am aware of only one objection : 
for it may be contended that, if the Greek, Latin, and Thracian 
languages were originally but one and the same tongue, a much greater 

* See the Comparative Table in Part 11. 

t If I had had an opportunity of referring to dictionaries of the other Teutonic dialects, 
it is probable that I might have discovered in all of them Sanscrit words, which do not 
occur in German and English ; for I have observed a few, in merely perusing Hickes's 
Thesaurus, the Saxon Chronicle, Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, and the Edda of 
Soemunde. 
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similarity than what can now be discovered ought to exist in their 
grammatical structure. For, though the Teutonic noun still retain^ 
its inflections, had the verb ever possessed thirty tenses* as in Sanscrit, 
or eighty-seven as in Greek, in what manner has it been reduced to 
two or three only ? In the Latin, and even in the modern languages 
derived from it, during all the vicissitudes of a long course of ages, the 
verb has never been thus shorn of its moods and tenses. The sim- 
plicity, therefore, which prevails in the inflection of a Teutonic verb, is 
alone sufficient to indicate that this language cannot be derived from 
the same origin as Greek and Latin ; but experience shows that a 
rude people prefer the use of auxiliary verbs for the formation of 
tenses, to the more artificial mode of inflecting the verb for this 
purpose ; and, consequently, no just conclusion respecting the original 
grammatical structure of their language, when existing in its primitive 
purity, can be drawn from the Thracians, after having relapsed into 
barbarity, having adopted this inartificial but convenient mode of 
varying the sense of the verb. Though, also, this objection might 
appear valid if it could not be controverted by arguments of greater 
validity, it must entirely lose its effect when the number of words in the 
Teutonic dialects which are cognate with terms in Greek, Latin, and 
particularly Sanscrit, are taken into consideration : for the number of 
hypotheses which have been proposed for the explanation of this fact 
have all hitherto proved equally unsatisfactory; because not one of them 
adequately accounts for it, and all are founded on the strangest and 
most inadmissible assumptions. But the conclusions which I now 
point out fully explain the cause of the remarkable affinity which exists 
between these languages, and also recommend themselves by their 
extreme simplicity and probability. 

Mr. Turner, however, is of opinion that the Anglo-Saxon is by no 
means in its original purity, and that it contains words corresponding 
with those of other languages t : but it seems to me that its originality 

* Including the participles, the inflections of the Sanscrit verb are forty-six. 
t History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 461. He also observes, in the concluding 
sentence of the following chapter : — '^ I should have been desirous to have stated some 
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cannot be doubted, as the Sanscrit words, and those apparently Greek 
and Latin, which it contains are all referable to the same parent 
language. The very examples which Mr. Turner adduces in support 
of his opinion irresistibly lead to this conclusion : for of the five 
verbs*, the fragments of which form the Anglo-Saxon verb, four are 
found in Sanscrit ; as will be evident from the following comparison of 
its tenses with the Sanscrit verbs : — 

1. 2. s. 
Anglo-Saxon, eom es is * The plural sind or sint is not a 

Sanscrit, ^mi &ai Sstif distinct verb, but the Saxon third 

person plural, santi. 

In the subjunctive mood the Anglo-Saxon preserves the root, but 

rejects the inflection ; as, 

1. 2. s. 

Anglo-Saxon, sy sy sy 

Sanscrit, siam siah siat. 

The Anglo-Saxon beom hist bith 

are the Sanscrit bhSwami bhSwSsi bh&wSti ; 
and the Anglo-Saxon plural beoth is evidently formed from the 
Sanscrit second person plural bhUwUthd : and the Anglo-Saxon beon 
and German bin are the present participle of this Sanscrit verb bhdwUn. 
The Anglo-Saxon weorthe and German werde are equally Sans- 
crit ; as, 

Anglo-Saxon, weorthe weorthest weortheth 
German, werde werdest werde 

Sanscrit, wSrtamiJ wSrt&si wSrtSti 

The Anglo-Saxon plural weorthath is formed from the second person 



opinions on the affinities of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, but that I found it a subject which 
could not be accurately handled without a deep consideration of almost every other 
language." 

* As were does not exist in the Moeso-Oothic, it may, perhaps, be merely a corruption. 
t Moeso-Gothic, ist. % I am, I exbt 
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plural of the Sanscrit verb wArtHthd : but the German first and third 
persons plural seem to be formed from the third person plural of the 
Sanscrit verb w&rt&ntu 

The Anglo-Saxon xviBS and English was are the Sanscrit verb, without 
its inflection, wUsiUi, he abides. The infinitive wesan and German par- 
ticiple gewesen are evidently the present participle of this Sanscrit verb 
witsitn. 

The Anglo-Saxon article, also, is derived from the Sanscrit pronoun 
of the third person ; as, 

Nom. Gen. Ac. 

Anglo-Saxon, se thaes thasn 

seo Anglo-Saxon, N. P. tha 

thaet thaet Sanscrit, te. Eng. they 

Sanscrit, sah tasia tam * Anglo-Saxon, G. P. thaesa 
sa Sanscrit, tesham 

tat tat 

A knowledge of these circumstances would probably have prevented 
Mr. Turner from observing, — *' When we consider these facts [the 
formation of the Anglo-Saxon verb and article], and the many Anglo- 
Saxon nouns which can be traced into other languages, it cannot be 
affirmed that the Anglo-Saxon exhibits to us an original language. It 
is an ancient language, and has preserved much of its primitive form ; 
but a large portion of it seems to have been made up from other 
ancient languages." f But, even arguing a priori j from what other 
people could the Anglo-Saxons have derived any part of their 
language ? For it has been perhaps evinced that, from the time the 
Thracians established themselves along the shores of the Hellespont, 
the Propontis, and Thracian Bosphorus, until the migration of the 
Anglo-Saxons into England, the country from the Hellespont to the 
Baltic could have been inhabited by only one race of n»en, who all 
spoke the same language, or at least dialects derived from the same 

* Anglo-Saxon dntive, tham. 

f History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 463. 
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parent tongue. The settlements, also, of Greece in Thrace, the 
Chersonesus, and on the shores of the Euxine, and the subsequent 
conquests of the Romans, all took place long after the Thraciao 
language had been completely formed, and were not, therefore, causes 
sufficient to effect any change in it At least their operation would 
have been confined to the places in which their influence prevailed, 
and it could not have been extended so as to affect the language of 
those tribes, which had previously proceeded to the shores of the 
Baltic. There appears not, consequently, any conceivable manner in 
which the Anglo-Saxon could have lost its original purity, or could 
have received any part of its words or structure from any other than its 
parent language ; a conclusion which is fully confirmed a posteriori by 
comparing the Anglo-Saxon with other languages. 

It is, at the same time, a favourite opinion among the literati of 
Germany, that the greatest affinity exists between the German and 
Persian languages. On this point Adelung thus expresses himself: — 
^^ But the finding so much Qerman in Persian has excited the greatest 
wonder and astonishment The fact is undeniable, and the German 
found in Persian consists not only of a remarkable number of radical 
words, but also in particles, and is even observable in the grammatical 

structure This circumstance will admit of two explanations, either 

from a later intermingling of the two languages after they were 
completely formed, or from their both being derived from the same 
mother tongue. The first of these explanations seems probable from 
the position and history of Persia. For it lies in the way which 
all the wild hordes from the higher Middle Asia must have taken 
in order to proceed to the west, so that its language could not have 
remained unaffected by that of the conquering or conquered people. 
It is, also, well known, that the Goths abode for many centuries 
on the Euxine and Caspian seas at the very door of the Persians^ 
supported themselves by their savage bravery at the expence of 
their neighbours, and were always endeavouring to establish them- 
selves in the best countries. History even acquaints us that a whole 
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Gothic tribe, which had invaded Persia, became incorporated with 

its former inhabitants Hence the remains of German in Persian 

do not appear like newly arrived strangers, who might be dispensed 
with, but as component parts which are deeply inwove with the 
language itself; so that the second explanation (proposed above) 
receives from them the utmost probability. The Parsi, Zend, and 
Pehlvi are very old languages, as is also the Sanscrit ; and, though 
not sprung from the primitive tongue, they may be derived from 
one of its eldest daughters. The German also, both from itself and 
from history, appears an unmixed, original tongue. The Germans, 
as well as all the ancient western people, migrated from Asia ; and 
although one cannot now ascertain the country which they occupied 
previous to their migration, still there is no reason to prevent its 
being supposed that they might have inhabited Thibet and Persia, 
from which countries Europe has been more than once peopled and 
overrun. The language, therefore, of the Germans, the Slaves, the 
Tbracians, the Celts, &c., as well as that of the Persians, might 
have been derived from the same mother tongue, and afterwards 
have become, through time, climate, and institutions, different from 
each other.'' ♦ 

I have quoted the preceding long passage, because it contains in 
a narrow compass all the errors in etymological research which it is 
the object of this work to expose and refute: for Adelung assumes 
that the world was peopled from Thibet, and hence the above 
reasoning is entirely influenced by the wish of supporting this hypo- 
thesis. For this purpose, geography, chronology, history, and even 
affinity of language, are disregarded, and the same origin is ascribed 
to perfectly distinct races of men. What people, also, are intended 
by the term Goths it is impossible to conjecture; and it is equally 
difficult to understand how Persia's lying in the way through which 
savage hordes necessarily proceeded to the west (supposing this to 

* Adelungfs Mithridates, vol. i. p. 277. et seq. 

X 2 
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have been the case), could have in any manner produced an affinity 
between the German and Persian languages. But the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Persian must have prevented Adelung irom forming 
such an opinion as the one above quoted : for, when divested of 
Arabic words, never was there a more unmixed and original language 
than the Persian ; and its grammatical structure differs completely 
from that of German. 

Leibnitz, therefore, is perfectly correct in remarking, — ** Non potui 
tantum Germanici invenire in Persico quantum Elichmannus Salmasio 
dixit, et unico pene God excepto, caetera fere Germanis assonantia, 
his cum Graecis Latinisque communia sunt •/' * for it will be observed 
in the Comparative Table in Part IL, that, out of 52 German and 
Persian terms, 41 are common to Greek and Latin. M. Von Hammer 
has, indeed, given, in the sixth volume of the Mines de P Orient, a list 
of 560 Persian words which he considers to be cognate with a similar 
number in the languages of the West But out of these 560 words 141 
are not Persian, and of the remaining 419 there are 56 only the 
identity of which can be admitted: because the others have not the 
slightest correspondence with the words with which they are compared^ 
either in sound or sense; the only tests, in my opinion, by which 
the correctness of an etymology can be determined. But it will not 
be denied that such Persian words as are found in German, and at 
the same time in Greek, Latin,'and Sanscrit, must have been derived 
from some common origin ; and that consequently such words merely 
prove that German, also, is connected with that parent language, and 
not that it bears any direct affinity to Persian. Nor have I been able 
to discover more than eighteen Persian words in German which are 
not equally found in Sanscrit, f On what grounds, therefore, the 
learned men of Germany have been led to suppose that so wonderful 

* Leibnitii Opera omnia, vol. iv. p. 189. 

f The only Persian words, besides those contained in the Comparative Table in Part II., 
which I have been able to identify with words in the languages of the West, are the 
following : — 
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and astonishing an affinity existed between these two languages is 
to roe inexplicable. * Their grammatical coincidences^ also, pointed 
out by Adelung are merely the following: — " The Persian comparative 
ends in ter^ as choster^ besser; and the infinitive in den or ten^ SBgirifien^ 
greifen. The imperative is, as in German, the root of the verb, as 
manden^ bleiberiy man^ bleiby f In these examples it will be observed 
that one letter of the Persian terminations is omitted, and consequently 
er and en cannot be admitted to be the same as ter and ten. But the 
slightest examination of Persian grammar must show that it is radically 



^Ut ahnc] 


abode, Eng. 


«^ jSrri^h 


jar, Eng. 


^jAMit;t arasten 


riisten, Ger, 


>^ j>gar 


jecur, ZiO/. 


«Xj<;< araid 


arrayed, Eng. 


V^ julab 


julep, Eng. 


{^jj^ arzSn 


hirse, Ger. 


IJsfl^ Khoda 


God, -fi«g^. 


^yliA ashnud 


nieset, G. sneezeth, E. 


^j^sL khord 


curtus, Lai. 


^jjlj bazSd 


'JTout^sreUj Gr. 


s^^^ rSbud^ 


robbed, Eng. 


jJUlNL balakhaneh 


balcony, Eng. 


*^ r^«h 


ridge, JBwg^. 


A^ hM 


bad, Eng. 


OoJUU ssrsiid 

• 


sibilat, Lat. 


jj^ bSrbSr 


barber, Eng. 


AJuuM sinSh 

• 


sinus, /iO/. 


li^ bSrna 


beam, A. iSax. 


• 

. • \Ia^ shSban 


shep-lierd, Eng. 


^ bSIa 

• 


bale, Eng. 


^jJJi shfon 


scham, Ger. 


u^yt bus 


buss, Eng. 


^ ghi(m 


gram, G^. 


jj<^ b^htilr 


better, Eng. 


«Xj^ gSrid 


greet, Scotch. 


jUi b^par 


ver, Lat. 


s^L« mad^h 


magd, G. maid, E. 


^bU 


beel, Ger. 


«XjL« manild 


manet, Lat. 


• 

s^^JL palud^h 


poUutum, Lat, 


j-^ inifrz 


march, Eng. 


^X P^ri 


fairy, Eng. 


^^.wo murd 


myrte, Ger. 


U ta 


to, Eng. 


(j«i^j nKrg^s 


narcissus, Lat. 


Sp tarKk 


dark, Eng. 


^^ hon^r 


honour, Eng. 


jSj3 tondSr 


thunder, Eng. 


^^A4iA<teL» yasmin 


jasmine, Eng. 


^"tig 


degen, Ger. \ 







• I have not an opportunity of referring to Adelung's AUesten Geschidite der Deutscheti 
bis zur Fol/cerwanderung^ in which, he states in the Mithridates, he had examined at length 
the affinity existing between the Persian and German, and had given a list of 221 identical 
words in these two languages : but, judging of German etymologies from what I have 
observed while preparing this work, I am afraid that they are just as visionary as the Celtic. 

t Mithridates, vol. i. p. 277. 
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dissimilar from that of German. * In neither words, therefore, nor 
in grammatical structure do the Grerman and Persian languages possess 
any affinity ; but the cause which has occasioned the introduction of 
words apparently Persian into Greek, Latin, and German will be best 
explained in the two following chapters. 

* In the Grerman language there is an article and genders, and the noun admits of 
several inflections ; but in Persian there is neither an article nor genders, and the noun 
admits of but one inflection. The German adjective has' genders, the Persian none, and 
there is no resemblance in their mode of comparison ; as, for instance, P. busatrg^ huzurgjter^ 
buzurgterin ; 6. gross, grosser, grosste. The Persian verb, indeed, taking the second person 
singularof the imperative as the root, and excluding the infinitive and participles, has but 
two inflections, like the German ; but it forms four of its tenses, in a manner entirely peculiar 
to itself, by means of the particles mi and M, and its other tenses and passive voice by 
means of two auxiliary verbs only. It may also be remarked that, although Persian 
delights in the composition of words, yet in die formation of words it di£fers completely 
from German ; because it admits in a very sparing degree of the sense of the primitive word 
being modified by any change in itself or by its being compounded with particles. The 
German, on the contrary, seems to possess very few primitive and uncompounded words. 
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The course of these Researches has at length arrived at that country, 
in which all the hypotheses hitherto discussed concur in placing either 
the original or the temporary residence of that race of men, by what- 
ever name at first distinguished, from whom Europe received its 
population, language, and religion. ^^ It has been shown above,*' says 
Pinkerton, ^^ that ecclesiastic authors of chief account ever regarded the 
Scythians as the very first inhabitants of the East after the deluge. If 
any reader inclines to look upon the deluge as fabulous, or as at most 
a local event, and desires to learn whence the Scythians came to 
present Persia, he need not be told that it is impossible to answer him. 
With their residence in Persia commences the faintest dawn of history."* 
Wachter observes, — " Quantum sermonis Scythici nobis supersit, non 
aliunde melius et tutius cognoscitur, quam ex lingua Persica, in qua 
magnus est vocabulorum Scythicorum proventus, quorum concentus 
cum nostris tam admirabilis tamque clarus est, quamvis immensis 
terrarum spatiis interceptus, ut semel audita statim intelligi queant." f 
Pelloutier remarks, — " A Tegard des Perses, ils 6toient certainement 
le meme peuple que les Celtes. Pour le prouver, il n'est pas besoin de 
se prevaloir du temoignage d'Ammien Marcellin et de Tertullien, qui 
font sortir les Perses de la Scythie. Henri de Valois, dont I'autorite 
est si grande, pretend que ces auteurs ont confondu les Perses avec les 
Parthes qui, de Taveu de tous les historiens, etoient Scythes d'origine. 
On en trouvera des preuves encore plus convaincantes dans le cours 
de cet ouvrage. On fera voir que la langue des Perses, leurs coutumes, 
et leur religion ne difFeroient pas de celles des Celtes.'' ^ ^^^ Adelung 

* Diss, on the Scythians or Gk>ths, p. 53. 
f Wachteri Glossarium in Pne&tio. 
t Histoire des Celtes, torn* i. p. 1 1. 
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was of opinion that the Germans, the Slaves, the Thracians, the 
Cehs, &c., might have all at one time inhabited Persia. 

But, when these different hypotheses are examined, they are found to 
rest on no other grounds than mere gratuitous assumptions, completely 
unsupported, if not directly contradicted, by history, tradition, and 
affinity of language : for no ancient writer, as far as I am aware, 
mentions that the Persians were not aborigines of the country which 
they inhabited when they first became known to the Greeks, nor that 
any migration ever took place from Persia. Because Diodorus Siculus 

merely says, — 'T^ro Si tovtcov rm (Scta-tXsuv [ZkuSwi/] ttoXXu fjtBv Kott rtav aXX»¥ 
Tcav KUTUTToXsfjLriQivTaiv i6vci}v fjiBToiKtcrdfivcctj Svo ^6 fizyitTTotg arrotmotg ysvetrOeu^ npf 
fjLSv iK Tcav Accv^icav fAiTacraOitauv st^ ryjv fjuiru^v x^^^^ '^^^ ^^ llct^Xctyovto^ xcu 
rov UovTOv' Tr,v Se bk Tfjg Mi^Siot^ ttcc^ol rov Tuvotiv }cu6iS^\)v6u(r(x,Vj ifc rouq Xaowq 

l^oLv^ofjLctTotg ovofjcoca-Ofivcii.'^'' But this compulsory expatriation of the 
Medes cannot be considered as one of those migrations by which 
the world was peopled. There seems, also, to be some misap- 
prehension respecting the river Araxes ; for Pinkerton contends 
that " Herodotus himself is a sufficient witness that the Scythians 
did not originate from Scandinavia, but from present Persia ; for he 
tells us, book iv. chap. 11., that they passed the Araxes, and entered 
the Bosphorus Cimmerius. The Araxes, it is well known, is a large 
river of Armenia, running into the Caspian Sea." f Rennell, how- 
ever, has clearly shown that by the Araxes Herodotus frequently 
means the Jaxartes J : and that this is the river which he intended 
in this place cannot be doubted, because both he himself § and 

* Diod. Sic.9 lib. ii. c 90. 

f Diss, on the Scythians or Goths, p. 28. 

% ^^ Herodotus falls into a great mistake respecting the source of the river Jaxartes, which 
he calls Araxes. Strabo, in one place, calls it by the same name ; but he wias too wdl 
informed to fall into the error respecting its source." — Geog. ofHerod.^ p. 204. 

§ 'Xlf 8s T<» Ky^op x«i TOUTO TO fflyof xaTfpyaoTo, «wsflu/xijff« Maccayiraj 7?r*^«uT« 70ii]0*ao*9ar ro 
$s fdvo; TOVTO, xai /X0ya P^eyerai nwaa xai aXxijXOV, oixi]|M,syoy %t irqo^ ijflo re xat ^Xiou avmrokuSf 
%epv^v Tou Apa^eto ^rora/xou, amov $e I<ro'i]$ova)v av^goov^ fficri he ol rtveg xai Sxudixov Xfyouo*! rovro 
TO sdvo; sivai. 'O $s A ^a^i] f Xfy rrai jxe^wv xai eXa(r<rooy etvai rov Icrgov, — Lib. i. c. 201, 202. 
But that Cyrus invaded Scythia to the north of Persia, and not Armenia, requires no 
remark to evince. 
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subsequent writers place the Massagets^ to the north of the Jaxartes. 
Pinkerton, also, is incorrect in stating that Herodotus ^^ mentions the 
Scythae Nomades of the north of Persia to have past the Araxes ;" * 
for his words are simply, ZicvQug rovg vofAotSoogy oikbovtu^ bv tji A<nr. That 
the Scythians, therefore, were ever the inhabitants of Persia is an 
assumption that rests on no proof whatever, and Diodorus Siculus, on 
the contrary, expressly says that " the Scythians originally possessed 
a small extent of country, but gradually increasing in numbers, they, 
by their bravery and power, acquired an ample territory, and raised 
their nation to glory and supremacy. They at first dwelt in small 
numbers by the river Araxes, and were despised on account of their 
poverty and ingloriousness ; but one of their ancient kings, being of 
a warlike disposition, and an able general, possessed himself of all the 
mountainous country of Caucasus, the champaign extending along 
the Euxine Sea (nKeocvov) and the Pal us Maeotis, and the rest of the 
country as far as the Tanais." f This account seems so probable, 
that, as it is not contradicted by any ancient writer, it ought to have 
prevented the formation of such hypotheses as assume that the 
Scythians were Persians, and the ancestors of the Celts, the Pelasgi, 
or the Goths. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the Persians became known 
to history at so late a period as to have rendered it difficulty if not 
impossible, to ascertain either their real origin or their subsequent 
movements. It may, therefore, be contended that the silence of ancient 
authors is not sufficient to disprove the alleged occupation of Persia 
in remote antiquity by Scythians, or the supposed immigration into 
Europe of people from that country. But conjectures which rest on 
no other grounds than the imagination of the system-maker admit not 
of being controverted ; because there are neither data nor first prin- 
ciples by which their accuracy could be determined. This point, 
however, might have been demonstrated even to the satisfaction of 

• Diss, on Scyth. or Goths, p. 28. 

f Diod. Sic, lib. ii. c. 89. Justin, also, seems to describe Scythia as being situated in this 
same tract of country. 

Y 
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these system-makers themselves, had not the originalitj of the present 
language of Persia become also a subject of hypothesis. As, therefore^ 
the conjectures respecting the origin and affinity of the ancient and 
present languages of Persia have assumed the appearance of generally 
received opinion, it becomes necessary to enter at some length into 
the examination of this subject : for, as it has been often remarked, 
an erroneous assertion may be easily made in a few words, which may 
require pages for its refutation. 

On this subject the prevalent opinion is that Zend is the most 
ancient language of Persia, which becoming extinct was replaced by the 
Pahlvi, and the latter, in consequence of the conquest of the country by 
the Arabs, by the modern Persian.^ But it must appear singular that all 
the arguments adduced in support of this opinion, rest on the assumption 
of a fact which has never yet been proved ; namely, the existence at 
any period in Persia of the two languages which have been named 
Zend and Pahlvi. On the contrary, Anquetil du Perron himself 
acknowledges, with respect to the Zend, — " Nous avons, il est vraii 
des histoires g6nerales [anciennes] dans lesquelles les Perses trouvent 
leur place, mais qui ne peuvent fournir les details dont ime histoire 
particuliere est susceptible ; aussi n'y voit-on rien qui designe quelque 
connoissance du Zend. Les modemes sont aussi peu instructifs 
lorsqu'il est question de cette langue ; k peine en trouve-t-on quelque 
trace chez les Mahometans, et les ouvrages des Parses ne sont pas 
plus satisfaisans sur cet objet. "f ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ aware that any 
Muhammadan writer has ever mentioned the Zend as a language^ and 
every one that I am acquainted with invariably understands the term 
Zend as signifying the book in which Zardusht delivered the precepts 
of his religion J: for Firdausi says that, when Arjasp king of Turan 

* It is also supposed that the Zend, Pahlvi, and modern Persian were three distinct 
languages, coexisting at some remote period in difierent parts of Persia. 

f M£m. de I'Acad. des Insc, torn. xxxi. p. S41. 

% Anquetil du Perron himself remarks, — " Ferdousi, dans le Schah-namah ; I'auteur 
du Tavarikh Schah-namah ; Mirkond, dans le premier volume de son Roset-eussafa ; le 
Tebkat-Nasseri ; I'auteur du Mudjizat, et les autres ^rivains Persans parlant de Zoroastre^ 
nous disent qu'il pr^senta k Gustasp le Zend^axxsta : ils rapportent, d'aprds les auteurs Parses, 
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cook Balkh, every Zend and osta [avesta] were burned; and even the 
author of the Firhang Jehangiri, the work so generally quoted on this 
subject, thus explains this word, — " Zend is the name of the book 
which Zardusht pretended was sent down to him from the Most 
High." But it is still more remarkable that the Parsis themselves 
do not suppose that Zend was ever the common language either of 
the whole or of any part of Persia; but merely describe it as the 
sacred language in which Zardusht recorded the precepts of his 
religion.* 

All the speculations, therefore, respecting the antiquity of the Zend 
as a language^ and the. country in which it may have been spoken, are 
strictly European ; and derive not the slightest support from either 
the traditions of the Parsis, or from any thing which is contained in 
Muhammadan authors. But, notwithstanding, the conjectures of 
Anquetil du Perron, who, from his writings, appears to have possessed 
a very superficial knowledge of Persian and other languages, to have 
been unacquainted with the simplest principles of philology, and to 
have been totally devoid of critical sagacity and sound judgment, have 
been received as sufficient authority for admitting that Zend was the 
most ancient language of the whole or at least of part of Persia : for 
Adelung includes it in his Mithridates, under the head of the language 
of the ancient Medes, and observes, — ^^ Media, named by Moses Madi, 
contains the present provinces of Azerbaijan, Shirwan, Gilan, and 
Mazenderan, and was in latter times named Persian Irak. Of the 
ancient languages spoken in this country, before the modern Persian 
predominated, two are known, the Zend and the Pahlvi, one spoken in 
northern, and the other in southern Media. .... In the Zend some 
writings still exist which have been made known by Anquetil du 
Perron ; and these, when the grounds on which their antiquity are 
maintained are duly considered, will be found to be the oldest works 



que ce livre passoit pour divin, et gardent un projbnd silence sur la langue dans laquelle il est 
Scrit.*' — Mem. de PAcad. des Insc. torn. xxxi. p. 345. 

• Even MuUa Firuz, the editor of the Des&tir, is of this opinion. 

Y 2 
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extant, except those of the Hebrews and the poems of Homer. But 
this has been controverted by many, and particularly by the Briton, 
Richardson, who goes so far as to assert that the Zend was invented 
by the Parsee priests, and is merely a monstrous jargon composed 
of the words of all known languages. But such an invention of a 
language is contrary to all probability, and I might even say pos- 
sibility, for no instance of it exists ; consequently it cannot be con- 
tested that the Zend must be considered as a real language, which 
was once actually spoken. When, therefore, one weighs without 
prejudice all that Anquetil and his translator Kleuker have said and 
written in support of the authenticity of the Zend language and Zend 
books, and all that their opponents have with so much acuteness 
advanced to the contrary, one will be obliged to decide in favour of 
their authenticity." * But it cannot be denied that the Zend, if it was 
ever a spoken language, has been so long extinct, that no mention of it 
is to be found either in ancient or Muhammadan writers, and that 
even amongst the Parsees no tradition exists of its ever having been the 
common speech of Persia. It is also indisputable that the language 
in which the Zendavesta is written has not the slightest pretensions 
to originality ; and that Richardson was perfectly correct in observing 
that ^^ the Zend, so far from having the slightest appearance of one of 
the most regular languages in the world [the Persian], has more the air 
of a Lingua Franca^ culled from the dialects of every surrounding 
country; grouped together with little grammatical propriety; and 
more pointedly resembling the spells of necromancers, than the idiom 
of a people famed at all times for the melody of their accents.'' 
Nor has the Zend, as it will be immediately shown, the slightest affinity 
with any known language. As, therefore, the existence of Zend as a 
spoken tongue is not supported by history, tradition, or affinity of 
language, and as even its originality cannot be maintained, on what 
principle of reasoning or of human belief can Zend be considered 
as a language which once actually existed, and which was commonly 
spoken by the inhabitants of the whole or of any part of Persia ? 

* Adelung's Mithridates, vol. i. p. 255i et seq. 
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But, had antiquity and universality^ as the language of Persia, been 
ascribed to the Pahlvi, this supposition would have received some 
countenance from the loose manner in which this word is used by 
Muhammadan authors ; for Firdausi and other Muhammadan writers 
certainly use this term to designate the ancient language of Persia. 
But it is also applied by them not only to the ancient language, but 
also to the ancient inhabitants, in order to distinguish them from the 
people and speech of Persia of their own times, which had both 
undergone so great a change from the necessary effects of the Arabian 
conquest Nor was this distinction improper, because the purity of 
both had been greatly affected, and the language spoken in Persia 
four hundred years after that event could no longer be considered 
the same as that which was spoken by the kings and heroes celebrated 
by Firdausi. But to infer from this circumstance that the Pahlvi 
must have been radically dissimilar from modern Persian, is a con- 
clusion which is totally unsupported by any thing which occurs in 
Muhammadan writers. On the contrary, the author of the Firhang 
Jehangiri clearly identifies these two languages, for he thus explains 
this word : " Pahlvi or Pahlvani, the ancient Persian, as Firdausi says. 
If thou do not understand the Pahlvi language^ then name the river in 
Arabic the Dijjel; and again. By me has the hand of eloquence been 
strengthened^ for I have completed a work in the Pahlvi language.^* 

According to Muhammadan authors, therefore, Pahlvi was the 
ancient language of the whole of Persia ; but not one of them explains 
the manner in which it differed from the modern Persian. From the 
long poem, however, of Firdausi it clearly appears that this difference 
consisted solely in the former not having been mixed with Arabic 
words, and in there appearing in it numerous words which had 
become little used or obsolete after the Arabian conquest On what 
grounds, therefore, could Anquetil du Perron with any justice remark, 
" J'examine maintenant en quelles contrees le Pehlvi avoit cours ; ce 
point discute donnera en meme temps le vrai sens du nom de cette 
langue. Pour cela je suppose la Perse divisee en trois parties ; la 
premiere, ber9eau du Zend et du genre humain, comprendra la Georgie, 
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riran, et rAderbedjan ou la haute Medie. La seconder allant vers 
le sud, sera composee du Fharsistan et de quelques pays situ^s entre 
cette province et TAderbedjan ; c'est-la que le Parsi avoit particu- 
lierement cours. La troisieme renferraera la Medie inferieure, le 
Dilem, le Guilan, le Kohestan et Tlrak adjemi ; le Pehlvi etoit la 
langue de ces pays meles de montagnes et de plaines."* For that 
such a division of Persia ever prevailed is positively denied by both 
Parsis and Muhammadans, who maintain that Persia has always been 
one single and undivided empire, f Ancient writers, also, mention 
that there never existed more than two kingdoms in Persia ; and, from 
all that can be collected from Herodotus and other authors, it does 
not appear that the inhabitants of Media differed in language from 
those of Persia. But, notwithstanding these obvious objections, 
Adelung observes, — " It appears that the Zend was not used as the 
language of the court or of society, but merely employed for the 
purposes of religion, and there was consequently no opportunity for 
its improvement and refinement. But this was not the case with the 
Pahlvi, which was the language of the people of Lower Media or Par- 
thia, and of the Persian kings, from the accession of the Kaianian 

dynasty, about 600 years B.C. for a period of 900 years Hie 

ancient Parthia or Lower Media extended from Assyria to the Caspian 
Sea, and comprised the present provinces of Dilem, Gilan, and 
Kohestan ; and, as the princes and people of this country were dis- 
tinguished by their rude bravery, it was called Pahle or Pahlvan, u e. 
the land of heroes, and its language received the name of Pahlvi." % 
But these remarks are mere gratuitous assertions, unsupported by any 
proof whatever ; and the reception, therefore, of Pahlvi into a history 
of languages is contrary to every principle of historical composition, 
which forbids the admission of a fact until it has been established by 
applicable and adequate testimony. 

« 

• M6m. de I'Acad. des Insc, torn. xxxi. p. 407. 

t For further remarks on the geography of ancient Persia, I b^ leave to refer to a paper 
inserted in the third volume of the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, entitled 
Remarks on the Slate of Persia from A. C. SSI. to A. D. 226. 

\ Adelung*s Mithridates, vol. i. p. 267. 
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As the Zend and PaWvi, if ever the actual speech of any people, 
have not only become extinct, but have not left the slightest traces of 
their existence in any language which is spoken at this day, it must 
necessarily follow that the fact of their ever having existed at any 
time must depend i entirely on the authenticity of the books which 
are said to be written in them. This subject has been very carefully 
examined by Mr. Erskine, who has expressed this opinion respecting 
these books : — " Under these circumstances, it would be in vain to look 
for any authentic account of Zertusht, or of the origin of his sacred 
volume. The Zend-Avesta does not belong to the age of history; 
it remains single in the Zend tongue ; and we cannot rely on any 
thing recorded by the historians of 2k)roaster, all of whom, besides 
b^ing comparatively modern, have allowed their imagination to run 
riot in their accounts of his wonderful works and miracles. Nor is 
there any thing in the remains of Pehlevi literature that can assist us 
in this exigency. Translations from the Zend original of the Vendidddj 
the Vesperedj the Yeshtj and Khurda^Avesta of Zertusht exist in the 
Pehlevi tongue. I know of only three other works in that language, 
the Virdf Nameh^ a description of the Parsi paradise and hell, ascribed 
to the reign of Ardeshir Babeg^ ; the Bundehesh^ an account of the 
creation, according to the ideas of the Parsis, certainly not written till 
after the Mussulman invasion * ; and the Tale of Akhez Iddu and the 
Destur Gush-Periany which was probably written at a still later period. 
Of the Pehlevi histories and records, of which we have heard so much, 
not a fragment has ever been given to the world; we may safely say 
that none such exist." f Mr. Erskine, however, adds in another 
place, — " To me it seems probable, that the Zend-Avesta "w^ compiled 
in the reign of Ardeshir Babeg^n, the first of the Sasftni princes, and 
the restorer or reformer of the old religion." X 

** * This is plain from its conclusioni which alludes to the Mahomedans." 

t Trans, of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. ii. p. 311. 

X Ibid. p. 315. In the third volume, however, of these Transactions, I have endeavoured 
to show that this supposed restoration or reformation of the Zardushtian religion by 
Ardshir Babagan does not rest on sufficient grounds. 
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But the sole authority on which this fact and the authenticity of 
the Zend and Pahlvi books depend, is the traditions of the Parsis. 
Before, however, these traditions can be admitted as testimony, it must 
be satisfactorily proved that the Zend-Avesta and its Pahlvi translation 
actually existed at the time of the Arabian conquest ; and that they 
have been carefully preserved until the present day by the Parsis of 
Persia and India. But no such proof has ever been adduced, nor has 
it been yet established that the Parsis of either country possess any 
well authenticated traditions, which ascend uninterruptedly up to that 
event. * On the contrary, the silence of Tabari and Firdausi res- 
pecting them is a strong presumption that they were not invented 
at the time when these writers lived; though those respecting 
Zardusht seem to have been well known to Muhammad Amir Kha- 
wand, who lived about 450 years after the latter, f It may, indeed, be 
said that the silence of Tabari is not fully proved, because there is 
only a Persian translation of his history now extant: — but the Shah 
Naraeh fully evinces the extraordinary industry with which Firdausi 
collected every circumstance relating to the ancient manners, customs, 
and religion of Persia, which could contribute to the composition or 
embellishment of his wonderful poem. It is also remarkable, that of 
Zardusht himself these two writers have not given any account: 
for Tabari merely mentions him incidentally in these words, — " The 
Moghs have a prophet whom they name Zardusht, who claimed the 
character of a prophet, and established their religion by instructing 
them in the worship of fire j " and Firdausi, speaking of Gushtasp, 

♦ On the contrary, that most intelligent traveller, Chardin, has observed, — " Quant 2l 
I'ancien Persan, c'est une langue perdue; on n'en trouve ni livres, ni rudimens. Les 
Guebres, qui sont les restes des Perses ou Ignicoles, qui se perpetuent de pere en fils 
depuis la destruction de leur monarchie, ont un idiome particulier ; mais on le croit pl&tdt 
un jargon que leur ancienne langue. lis disent que leurs prdtres, qui se tiennent a Yezd, 
ville de la Caramanie, qui est leur Piree, et leur principale place, se sont transmis oette 
langue jusqu'ici par tradition, et de main en main ; mais quelque recherche que j'en aye 
faite, je n'ai rien trouve qui me pfit persuader cela." — Voyages en Perse et autres Ldeux de 
P Orient y vol. ii. p. 105. 

t Tabari died A.D. 923; Firdausi, A. D. 1025; and Amir Khawand^ A.D. 1497: 
and the conquest of Persia by the Arabs took place A. D. 641. 
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says, — " When some time had thus passed, a tree appeared upon the 
earth, which spread its shadow over the royal halls of Gushtasp ; a 
tree abounding in roots and branches, every leaf of which was counsel, 
and every fruit wisdom, (who that eats of such fruit will die for ever?) 
of auspicious production, and its name was Zardusht, the destroyer of 
the wicked rites of Ahriman. He said to the king, I am a prophet, 
and the pointer out of the path that leads to wisdom, &c** .... When 
the king heard from him the precepts of the Bihdin, he approved of 
them, and embraced the new faith." But Firdausi gives no farther 
account of Zardusht, neither of whence he came, nor whither he went, 
and merely relates that the new religion was propagated through the 
world by the exertions of Gushtasp, and still more successfully by the 
victorious arms of his son Isfandiar. 

If, therefore, no proof can be adduced to establish the authenticity 
and antiquity of the Parsi books, it necessarily follows that they 
cannot be received as evidence of the existence and antiquity of the 
languages named Zend and Pahlvi. The opinion, consequently, of 
Sir William Jones cannot be controverted ; for he remarks, — " This 
distinction convinces me that the dialect of the Gabrs, which they 
pretend to be that of Zeratusht, and of which Bahman gave me a 
variety of written specimens, is a late invention of their priests, or 
subsequent at least to the Musulman invasion ; for, although it may 
be possible that a few of their sacred books were preserved, as he 
used to assert, in sheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells 
near Yezd, yet, as the conquerors had not only a spiritual but a 
political interest in persecuting a warlike, robust, and indignant race 

* This passage, and many others which occur in the Shah Nameh, clearly show that no 
Muhammadan bigotry would have prevented Firdausi from making use of the traditions of 
the Parsis had he been acquainted with them. 

In another copy of the Shah Nameh the copyist has not shown so much tolerance, for he 
thus amends this passage : — Gushtasp being seated in full court, ^ suddenly descended 
from the sky a throne, on which was seated an ancient man, who, rising, proceeded towards 
Oushtasp, while the nobles saluted him. The king said, ^ Who art thou V he replied, 
^ Ibrahim [Abraham] is my name : beneath my steps are the heavens, and firom the paradise 
of God am I come,' " &c. 
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of irreconcilable conquered subjects, a long time must have elapsed 
before the hidden scriptures could have been safely brought to 
light, and few, who could perfectly understand them, must then have 
remained ; but, as they continued to profess amongst themselves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expedient for the Mubeds to 
supply the lost or mutilated works of their legislator by new com- 
positions, partly from their imperfect recollection, and partly from 
such moral and religious knowledge as they gleaned, most probably, 
among the Christians with whom they had an intercourse," * 

The originality and antiquity of modern Persian have been, also, 
questioned, but on other grounds, by the Baron de Sacy, who has re- 
marked, — " Com me nous ne voyons la litterature Persane jeter quelque 
eclat que sous la dynastie des Samanides,il est tres-naturel depenser que 
leParsijs'il existoit effectivement dds le temps desChoroes,aeprouve de 
grands changemens dans les trois siecles qui separent les derniers desSas. 
sanides du premier des Samanides. D'ailleurs, si Ton considdre Tintime 
structure de Persan moderne, on se convaincra que sa phraseologie et 
son systeme entier de syntaxe se sont formes sous Tinfluence de la langue 
Arabe.** f But no opinion can be more erroneous ; because the Persian 
bears not the slightest affinity to Arabic, and never were two languages 
so strongly distinguished by dissimilar properties. In Arabic there is 
an article, in Persian none ; in Arabic nouns have two cases, a dual 
number, and two genders, in Persian they have no dual number, nor 
gender, and only one case ; in Arabic their plural may be formed in 
twenty-two different ways, in Persian in two only, if The verb, it is 
true, has only the same inflections, but by means of two particles it 
acquires tenses which exist not in Arabic ; its tenses have neither dual 
number nor gender as in Arabic ; and a distinct passive voice is formed 
by means of auxiliary verbs, the use of which is unknown -to .the 

♦ Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. i. p. 82. 

t Journal des Savans, F^vrier 1821, p. 75. 

% In Arabic the comparative and superlative of adjectives are formed by prefixing a, as 
akheir^ better or best; and the former is distinguished from the latter by placing certain 
particles after the adjective : but in Persian they are formed by adding one and two 
syllables to the adjective, as bih^ bihtar^ bihtarin^ good, better, best. 
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Arabic * The Persian language is, at the same time, distinguished from 
the Arabic by its extreme regularity ; for in the latter the deviations 
from one common paradigm are numerous; as the infinitive, for in- 
stance, may be formed in thirty-three different ways, while in Persian 
it invariably ends either in ten or deft. The genius, also, of the two lan- 
guages is totally dissimilar: the Persian delighting in compound words, 
inversions, and long flowing periods ; but the Arabic does not possess a 
single compound term, and its syntax admits of scarcely any variety in 
the length or arrangement of a period. The copiousness of the two 
languages is equally distinguished by a peculiar character ; for the 
Persian is rich in ideas, there being scarcely a synonymous term in it, 
while the Arabic, on the contrary, is poor in ideas, but abundant in 
terms for the same object Such a total dissimilarity, therefore, in the 
grammatical structure of these two languages, must incontrovertibly 
prove that the formation of Persian has not been in the slightest degree 
influenced by the Arabic 

From the preceding remarks it will perhaps appear that there are 
not any grounds whatever for supposing that Persian f has been de- 
rived from either Zend, Pahlvi, or Arabic ; and it ought, consequently, 
to be concluded, on every just principle of reasoning, that it is actually 
the language which has been spoken from time immemorial in that 
country in which it is found to prevail, or, at least, the manner of its 
introduction into Persia ought to be clearly pointed out, and as 
satisfactorily proved. But, as it cannot be denied that no traditional 
or historical accounts of its origin exist, this subject ought to be 
considered as a mere philological question ; and the same principles 
which regulate the tracing of affinities in other languages ought 
equally to be applied to the Zend, Pahlvi, and Persian. For this 

• There is in Arabic only one substantive verb, but in Persian two ; by means of which 
a variety of tenses are formed which are unknown in Arabic 

f It is scarcely necessary to observe that by this term I mean the modem Persian divested 
of all Arabic words. Several dictionaries of Persian in this state have been compiled ; and 
the Shah Nameh of Firdausi presents a poem of sixty thousand couplets in which Arabic 
words are very sparingly introduced. 

z 2 
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purpose the vocabularies of Anquetil du Perron may be employed, 
as there is no reason to suppose that they were not actually compiled 
for the use of the Parsis themselves, but merely forgeries imposed 
on him by his Parsi instructors, in order to conceal their sacred lan- 
guages. A proof of this arises from the author of the Firhang Jehangiri 
having inserted in the appendix to his work, the composition of which 
was finished in A. D, 1608, upwards of 400 Pahlvi words^ 300 of which 
are found in Anquetil du Perron's Pahlvi vocabulary.* 

With respect, therefore, to the language named Zend, Sir. W* 
Jones observes, — "I was inexpressibly surprized to find that six or 
seven words in ten were pure Sanscrit, and even some of their 
inflexions formed by the rules of the Vydcaran [Sanscrit grammar] *'f; 
Dr. Leyden conjectures that the Zend may correspond with the 
Suraseni dialect of the Sanscrit % ; and Mr. Erskine remarks, — " There 
can be no doubt in what class of languages the Zend is to be ranked. 
It is altogether Sanscrit." § But etymological resemblances are very 
deceptive ; and a more attentive examination of those, which on a 
first view may appear the more striking, will oflen evince that the 
fancied similarity does not exist : for the Zend vocabulary, after 
rejecting words inserted more than once, religious terms, and proper 
names, consists of 664 words, and ought, consequently, according to 
Sir W. Jones's opinion, to contain at least 398 Sanscrit words. But 
on examining it I find that it only contains seven Arabic, ninety-three 
Persian, and eighty-three Sanscrit words^ with thirty that may be 

• It is, however, impossible to form any opinion with respect to the accuracy bf those 
vocabularies, as Anquetil does not seem to have been sufficiently acquainted with the medium 
through which they were communicated to him ; for at least seven of the Zend words 
belong to the dialect of Guzerat, viz^ beey deux ; toumj tu ; zearUe {janto\ connaissant ; 
gnato {nahato)y lavant ; te^ toi ; kerete {kar/o\ faisant ; petschcy derriere : and^ what is still 
more suspicious, the signs of the genitive case in Guzerati, no, ne^ and also the third person 
singular present tense of the indicative mood of the substantive verb che^ are sometimes 
affixed to the end of words. There is even a Turkish word with the Guzerati sign of the 
genitive case asperenoy derem. 

t Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. i. p. 85. 

X Asiatic Researches, voL x. p. 213. 

$ Trans, of Bombay Lit. Soc, vol. ii. p. 299. 
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either Persian or Sanscrit ; but, as they are found in a language 
alleged to have been spoken in Persia, they ought to be ascribed to 
the former, and there will then be 123 Persian, and fifty-three Sanscrit 
words only, or rather less than one twelfth of the whole.* 511 words, 
therefore, out of 664 remain which do not belong to either Arabic, 
Persian, or Sanscrit, or to any other known language. As, also, this 
vocabulary was compiled in India by a person no doubt acquainted 
with Persian, it requires to be proved that these Persian and Sanscrit 
words had passed into Zend, or vice versdj while Zend itself was 
actually a language spoken in Persia : for, otherwise, it may be very 
justly concluded that, during a residence of many centuries in India, 
the Parsi priests may have learned many Sanscrit terms from even 
the vernacular dialect of Guzerat, and that they may also have retained 
or acquired many words originally Persian. Until, therefore, these 
objections be satisfactorily answered, it will be admitted that, under 
such suspicious circumstances, the existence of this small number of 
Persian and Sanscrit words in Zend does not prove that Zend is a 
dialect of Sanscrit, or that it ever was actually spoken in Persia. 
While, on the contrary, the impossibility, of referring 511 words, out 
of 664 contained in so small a vocabulary to any known tongue must 
irresistibly lead to a conclusion that this pretended language was 
invented by the Parsi priests, and never actually spoken or written by 
any people upon the face of this earth. 

These remarks apply with even greater force to the Pahlvi. For in 
this vocabulary there are rather more than 800 distinct words> and 
I have added 100 in the Appendix, so that there are 900 Pahlvi words 
for the purpose of comparison with those of other languages : but 
of this number there are sixty-four Arabic, two Hebrew, and thirty- 
five Persian only, while there is neither a Zend nor a Sanscrit term to 

* As assertions relating to etymologies are always unsatisfactory, I have inserted in the 
Appendix a list of such Zrend and Pahlvi words contained in Anquetil's Vocabularies as I 
can trace to Persian, Arabic, or Sanscrit, which will at once show whether my calculations 
are correct : but I must object to any etymological torture being applied to these words, 
notwithstanding their defective orthography, and request that they may be allowed to speak 
for themselves without any mutilation of limb or disfiguration of feature. 
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be found in this vocabulary. There consequently remain 800 out 
of 900 words, which do not belong to any known language. But Mr. 
Erskine remarks that, ^^ in the Zend and Pehlevi vocabulary, the pro- 
portion of Pehlevi words that correspond nearly or altogether with the 
modem Persian is very great, insomuch as in some pages to have the 
appearance rather of a Persian than of a Pehlevi translation ; while, in 
the Pehlevi and Persian vocabulary, the Pehlevi words that correspond 
with the modern Persian are very few. The latter, it is probable, was 
intended as a glossary of uncommon Pehlevi words for the use of 
persons to whom Persian was familiar, rather than as a complete 
vocabulary of the Pehlevi tongue, and would consequently comprehend 
those Pehlevi words only which required explanation to a Persian, from 
their ^eing remote from his native language. In the Zend and Pehlevi 
vocabulary the Pehlevi words, being used to explain the Zend, appear 
without selection, and consequently we see the Pehlevi language in its 
natural state, in which it visibly approximates to the Persian; a conclu- 
sion that receives confirmation from the analysis of even a single page 
of the Bundehesh, which Anquetil has printed in the original tongue, 
as a specimen of the Pehlevi."* But this page contains, omitting 
proper names, sixty^six distinct words, of which twenty, or not quite 
one third, are Persian ; and, of 664 apparently Pahlvi words contained 
in the Zend vocabulary, 350, or more than one half, are Persian. It 
would, therefore, seem much more probable that the explanation of 
the Zend in this vocabulary was all that was required, and that its 
compiler thought himself at liberty to substitute a Persian word 
whenever a Pahlvi one did not occur to his recollection. Had this 

9 

not been the case, it must appear inexplicable how there should be 
350 Persian in a collection of 664 Pahlvi words, while in another 
collection of more than 900 there should be thirty-five only. In the 
first, also, of these collections the Persian words remain in their 
natural state, without undergoing the changes to which they are 
subjected in the other, and many of the Persian words in the one are 
replaced by Pahlvi ones in the other. So far, therefore, fix)m the 

* Trans, of the Bombay Lit. Soc, vol. ii. p. 299. 
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Pahlvi part of the Zend vocabulary exhibiting a correct specimen of 
that language, a comparison of it with the other vocabulary will at 
once evince that on the latter* only ought all opinions respecting the 
Pahlvi language to depend. 

It hence appears that in 664 Zend words 128 Persian only are 
founds and in 900 Pahlvi ones no more than thirty-five Persian; that 
in 900 Pahlvi words not one Zend can be found, and that out of 664 
Zend words 511, and out of 900 Pahlvi ones 800, bear no resem- 
blance to those of any known language. But it must be evident that, 
had Zend ever been the common speech of Persia over which the 
Pahlvi predominated, many Zend words ought to be found in the 
latter, and, had Persian subsequently predominated over Pahlvi, many 
Pahlvi and not a few Zend words ought to be found in Persian ; 
because such has been invariably the effect produced by the 
mother-tongue of every people on the language which may have, from 
whatever cause, predominated over it. With respect to English, for 
instance, Mr. Turner remarks ; — " In three pages of Alfred's Orosius 
I found seventy-eight [Anglo-Saxon] words which have become 
obsolete out of 548, or about one seventh ; in three pages of his 
Boethius I found 143 obsolete out of 6669 or about one-fiflh ; in 
three pages of his Bade I found 230 obsolete out of 969, or about 
one fiflh. The difference in the proportion between these and the 
Orosius proceeds from the latter containing many proper names. 
Perhaps we shall be near the truth if we say, as a general principle, 
that one fiflh of the Anglo-Saxon has ceased to be used in English. *** 
Consequently, notwithstanding the Danish and Norman conquests, the 
course of seven centuries and a half, and the astonishing progress in 
civilisation which has taken place during this period, still four fifths 
of the Anglo-Saxon prevail in the English language at this day. 
Neither Tiraboschi, however, nor Pignotti, mentions the proportion of 
Latin words in Italian. I, therefore, took the first 1000 words that 
occur in the ninth story of the fiflh day in Boccaccio's Decameron, and 
I found that out of this number 750 were identical with Latin. But, 

♦ History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. I p. 444. 
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from the establishment of the barbarians in Italy under Odoacer king 
of the Heruli, until Dante, when Italian began to assume its present 
form, eight hundred years elapsed *, and yet the Italian has preserved 
at least three-fourths f of that language which was previously spoken 
in Italy. When, therefore, rather more than one sixth of Zend words 
and one eighth of Pahlvi ones, only, can be found in the language that 
prevails in Persia at this day, and when this country has suffered do 
other change of importance than the Arabian conquest, which has in 
no manner altered or destroyed the common speech which was pr^ 
viously current, it must be concluded, on every principle of etymology, 
that the Zend and Pahlvi never could have been languages which were 
at any time actually spoken by the inhabitants of Persia. 

This argument, I admit, will not apply to the hypothesis which 
assumes that the Zend, Pahlvi, and Persian were three distinct languages 
which coexisted in different parts of ancient Persia : for, it may be 
remarked, the English will no doubt in course of time predominate in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, without being in the least affected by 
Scottish, Irish, or Welsh ; and such, therefore, may have been the case 
with respect to the Zend, Pahlvi, and Persian in Persia. But this 
division of Persia into three different parts, speaking distinct languages, 
is a mere gratuitous assumption, unsupported by either probability or 
proof; nor, were it even admitted, would it in the slightest d^ree 
assist in explaining the manner in which the two former languages 
have become extinct, and Persian has remained the sole tongue of the 
existence of which in this country any traces can be discovered. 
Why, also, are the translation of the Zend-Avesta and the other Parsi 

* Tiraboschi, in the commencement of the pre&ce to the fourth volume of his work, 
remarks, — ^^ Molti secoli noi dobbiamo trascorrere in questo tomo ; e dobbiamo tras- 
corrergli senza mai incontrarci in oggetto, dalla cui vista possiam chiamarci pienamente 
content!. Uomini d' abito, di legge, di lingua, di costumi diversi, ma quasi tutti barbari e 
incolti, Goti, Longobardi, Franchi, Tedeschi, Saracini, Normanni, inondan da ogni parte 
1* Italia, se ne contendon traloro, o se ne dividon Y impero, e la rimpiono in ogni parte di 
desolazione e di orrore." 

f Pignotti observes, — ^< Si prenda un libro Italiano, e si cominci a leggere, si scorrera 
talora un intera pagina in cui tutte le parole si troveranno d* origine Latina." — Star, delta 
ToscanOj tom. ii. Sag. Prim. p. 5. 
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books written in Pahlvi, if Persian had predominated as the. common 
speech previous to the Arabian conquest ; or, if not, when did Persian 
become predominant? To this question the answers are various. 
For Anquetil du Perron observes, — " Je place la troisieme [epoque du 
Parsi] sous les princes de la quatrieme dynastie, celle des Sasanides. 
Le Parsi, devenu la langue de la cour, bannit entierement le Pehlvi de 
Tusage familier.*'* Adelung, also, remarks, — "Under the Median 
princes, the language of the land was Zend and Pahlvi ; but, under 
the dominion of the Sassanian dynasty, the language of the province of 
Fars, which had quietly improved itself, became predominant both in 
the court and in the kingdom, and so completely expelled all the 
other native languages, that none but itself prevailed throughout the 
whole of Persia." f 

But the Baron de Sacy observes, — " Or, sous la dynastie des Sas- 
sanides, c'etoit le Pehlvi que Ton parloit et ecrivoit communement en 
Perse, comme le prouvent incontestablement les inscriptions et les 
medailles. C'est en Pehlvi que Nouschirevan faisoit traduire les 
livres que Barzouyeh avoit rapportes de I'lnde.'* ij: But, with respect 
to the last circumstance, it depends entirely on the authority of 
Muhammadan writers, who, as I have before observed, consider Pahlvi 
merely to have been the ancient language of Persia, without affording 
any explanation of the manner in which it differed from the modern 
tongue; and Firdausi even calls the language in which he composed 
the Shah Nameh Pahlvi. The deciphering, also, of the inscriptions 
and medals depends solely on the assumption that Pahlvi was the 
vernacular speech of Persia during the Sassanian dynasty. An assump- 
tion which ought to have been proved previous to any arguments 
being founded upon it : for, at present, these arguments labour under 
the defect of a vicious reasoning in a circle ; since the language is first 
adduced to support the authenticity of that which is supposed to be 
written in it, whether books, inscriptions, or legends of medals, and 
then these writings are adduced as a proof of the former existence of 

• Memoires de PAcad. des Insc^ vol. xxxi. p. 416. 
t Adelung's Mithridates, vol. i, p. 274. 
X Journal des Savans, Fevrier 1821, p. 75. 
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lUc language*^ The explanations, indeed, of the inscriptions and 
mcilals which the Baron de Sacy thinks he has dedphered ue cer* 
lainU vorv ingenious ; but it is merely requisite to read the description 
ot I ho i>ix>cess by which he arrived at these results, in order to perceive 
(hai the premises are much too unsatisfactory and insufficioit to 
wurruut the conclusions. For the Baron de Sacy concludes his first 
Muiaoir with these words : — " De tout ce que j'ai dit dans la seoonde 
purtio de ce M6moire, il resulte, 1^ Que les inscriptions en caracteres 
iiu*onauM de Nakschi-Roustam offrent deux genres d'ecriture differens, 
Tuu ile8(|uel8 est commun aux trois inscriptions Aj N^ 1, 5, N^ 1, et 
(', NM ; et Tautre aux inscriptions A, N^ 4, J?, N^ 4, et C, X" 4; 
ol i|ii(3 ces deux genres d ecriture se ressemblent neanmoins es- 
:,putiullement dans la forme des plusieurs lettres, de Valephj par 
ovvuuplui du mem et du tau. 2° Que le marche de ces deux 6critnres 
vmt ilu ilroite ^ gauche. 3^ Que la langue de ces deux classes d'in- 
;nH'iptiuntt n'est pas la meme. 4"" Que presque tons les mots des 
luburiptions A^ W 1, J?, W 1, et C, N° 1, peuvent etre expliques par 
U lungue Pehlvie, ce qui autorise a les regarder comme des monumens 
\W i'Utte langue, on du moins, d'un dialecte pen different 5^ Que la 
Uiigiiii des inscriptions Aj N'' 4, J?, N"" 4, et C, N"" 4, parott plus 
\fUuguue des anciennes langues de la Perse que nous connoissons. 6^ 
^.•utiui que dans ces deux genres d'ecriture les voyelles ne sont point 
T'^iuiiu^i^s, ce qui les rapproche de la plupart des ^critures de TOrient, 
autuHi ilii Pehlvi, et les eloigne, au contraire, du Zend, dont le 
^.iU»M M VM UHt d'etre surcharge de voyelles." f In another Memoir the 
MtUMU iIm Httcy remarks, — " J'observerai, avant de finir ce M^moire, 
\\\\\\ \^^\ ^1'^ autre genre de medailles qui portent des legendes en 

' \\\ Mr MM<l^'l*'ii<l'*^^^'np^ to decipher cuneiform inscriptions, the reasoning is not 
'\\\\ \s\\\\\\\y'S\ ('It <* kiiiiilAr assumption respecting the Zend, but also on these still more 
h<v<ui<^^^^.V UMMiii|*li<Hiiit that the accounts of Persia given by Grecian writers are per- 
(v> \\\ ^\y\\\^\^^\ M***' *'***^ ^''^ names ascribed by them to Persian kings are equally correct; 
^\\lv>htj^)i^ \\\\* iiiot *'' ^^^^^^ poiiits remains still to be proved, and the latter is fully disproved 
V\ W' \k\\\\a MMlVMi'kully mhnitted that the Greeks adapted foreign names to their ona 
C \s\\\\v i\\im«(l(Mli t(*<^l tl**^^ 'ii tliis respect, they invariably sacrificed accuracy to their love 

I \\s\\\ «m tMv^ Am. titt U Porse, p. 122. 
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caracteres inconnus, mais difFerens de ceux que je viens d'expliquer, 
et qui paroissent devoir appartenir aux Arsacides ou aux Sassanides." * 
It hence appears that the characters employed on some inscriptions 
and medals differ from each other ; and that those given by the Baron 
de Sacy differ also from the Zend and Pahlvi letters in which the books 
of the Parsis are written cannot be denied f : but difference of character 
is, prima fade^ such strong evidence of difference of language as cannot 
be invalidated, except by proving the contrary by something more than 
mere conjecture. If, also, the characters of two inscriptions lead to a 
conclusion that the language of each is different, on what principle can 
it be supposed that they admit of being deciphered by means of one 
and the same language? At the same time, if these conclusions be 
correct, there must have existed five or six distinct languages in Persia, 
for mere dialects would not certainly have been employed in inscrip- 
tions ; in which case, on what grounds is it assumed that, for the purpose 
of deciphering these inscriptions, a particular one of these languages 
ought to be used in. preference to the others? Such objections as 
these are obvious, but any satisfactory answer to them is not so 
evident ; and, consequently, it cannot be admitted merely on conjec- 
tures, which have not even consistency and probability to recommend 
them, that the language engraved on ancient Persian inscriptions and 
medals is actually Pahlvi : and hence it necessarily follows that this 
supposed decipherment cannot be received as any proof that the 
Pahlvi, if it ever existed, was at any time the common speech of Persia. 

• M6m. sur Div. Ant. de la Perse, p. 201. 

t Sir W. Jones has before observed, — " Assuming, however, that we may reason as 
conclusively on the characters published by Niebuhr, as we might ou the monuments them- 
selves, were they now before us, we may begin by observing, as Chardin had observed on 
the very spot, that they bear no resemblance whatever to the letters used by the Gabrs in 
their copies of the Vendidad. This I once urged, in an amicable debate with Bahman, as a 
proof that the Zend letters were a modem invention ; but he seemed to hear me without 
surprise, and insisted that the letters to which I alluded, and which he had often seen, were 
monumental characters never used in books, and intended either to conceal some religious 
mysteries^from the vulgar, or to display the art of the sculptor, like the embellished Cufick 
and N&gari on several Arabian and Indian monuments. He wondered that any man could 
seriously doubt the antiquity of the Pahlavi letters ; and, in truth, the inscription behind 
the horse of Rustam, which Niebuhr has also given us, is apparently Pahlavi, and might 
with some pains be decyphered." — Sir W. Joneses Worksj vol. i. p. 85. 

See, also, Plates E, F No. 1., and F No. 2. 
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The preceding remarks, therefore, will perhaps evince that there are 
no grounds for supposing that Zend and Pahlvi ever prevailed as lan-r 
guages in Persia ; and I have, no doubt, suflBciently shown that neither 
Celtic nor Gothic could possibly have been the language which was at 
any time spoken in this country. But it is evident that this extensive 
region, possessing every advantage of climate, must have been inha* 
bited from the remotest antiquity ; and that, from its being so remark-r 
ably protected by natural barriers from all hostile attacks, a flourishing 
kingdom must have been established in it at a very early period of the 
world. For, as Sir W. Jones has very justly observed, " it would 
seem unaccountably strange that, although Abraham had found a 
regular monarchy in Egypt, although the kingdom of Yemen had just 
pretensions to very high antiquity, although the Chinese in the twelfth 
century before our aera had made approaches at least to the present 
form of their extensive dominion, and although we can hardly suppose 
the first Indian monarchs to have reigned less than 3000 years ago, yet 
Persia, the most delightful, the most compact, the most desirable 
country of them all should have remained until 900 years before Christ 
unsettled and disunited."* But, had such a kingdom existed in Persia, 
and its existence cannot be reasonably doubted, it necessarily follows 
that the people must have spoken one uniform language ; and, as there 
is not the slightest indication in history that Persia was ever occupied 
by a foreign race, or even temporarily subjected, previous to the 
Arabian conquest, to any foreign influence except that of the Greeks, 
it must as necessarily follow that the modern Persian actually existing 
is a dialect of either Arabic or Greek, or that it is, in fact, the very 
language which has been spoken in Persia from time immemorial. 
Because it cannot be denied that the ancient inhabitants of this country 
must have made use of some common speech, and that, amongst a 
people unaddicted to commerce or foreign war, incapable of making 
any material improvements in the degree of civilisation to which they 
had at a very early period attained, and unsubjected to the influence of 
strangers, no conceivable cause can be assigned for any change taking 

* Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. i. p. 77. 
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place in their language, after it was once completely formed.* But 
neither Greek nor Arabic words appear in pure Persian, to attest that 
its originality was ever in the slightest degree affected by the languages 
of the conquerors of the land, and, consequently, it must be concluded 
that the pure Persian of this day is, in all probability, the very same 
language which has been always spoken by the people of Persia. 

The Grecian writers, indeed, describe this country to have been 
anciently divided into two distinct nations, which were not united into 
one kingdom until the reign of Cyrus, or about 558 years before 
Christ : but such a division is perfectly unknown to both Parsis and 
Muhammadans, and no word resembling Media is to be found in 
either Zend, Pahlvi, or Persian. This supposition, also, is liable to so 
many objections, arising from the great discrepancies which exist in the 
accounts of Media given by the Greeks, that it cannot, on any just 
principle of reasoning, be received as a well ascertained fact : and, were 
it even admitted, it would merely prove that a language distinct from 
Persian had at one time prevailed in the north-western part of Persia ; 
but it would afford no explanation respecting either the nature of this 
language, or the particular circumstances in which it differed from 
Persian, or the causes which had occasioned its extinction. In dis- 
cussing, therefore, the present subject, the existence or non-existence 
of a kingdom of Media is perfectly immaterial ; because the former 
would in no manner disprove the actual prevalence of Persian in the 
greatest part of Persia, f 

* The supposition, that any people would of themselves change the language which they 
had received from their fathers, and by which alone they could make themselves intelligible 
to each other, is so extravagant and contrary to experience, that this alone ought to discredit 
every hypothesis which is founded upon it But, in the present case, it is required to be 
believed, that the fifteen millions of inhabitants, which Persia probably contained, first 
spoke Zend, then Pahlvi, and finally the modern Persian ; notwithstanding the self-evident 
refutation of this improbable assumption, which arises from the simple circumstance of there 
not being a single Zend word in Pahlvi, and of there being two thirds more Persian words 
in the former than in the latter. 

t The opinion, however, that Zend was the language of Media must stand or fell with tlie 
credit which is given to Greek writers ; for the existence of Media, as a distinct kingdom, 
depends solely on their authority. But, if their positive testimony in one case is to be 
received without question, I can see no reason why the n^ative evidence arising firom tlieir 
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The predominance, at the same time, of Persian, as the common 
speech of this land, forms an insuperable objection to the possibility of 
Zend or Pahlvi ever having been the spoken languages of Persia : for 
the use of the latter is supposed to have ceased at the conquest of the 
country by the Arabs ; and nothing is more fully established than that, 
from the decisive battle of Nehavend until the first Persian author *, 
no foreign power except the Arabs entered Persia. If, therefore, the 
Persians had, in this interval of 300 years, changed their language, 
they would, undoubtedly, have adopted that of their conquerors in the 
same manner as they adopted their laws and religion : but, in Persian, 
Arabic always appears perfectly distinct, and the words borrowed from 
it consist solely of nouns, adjectives, and participles, which suffer no 
alteration on being thus naturalised in Persian f : nor is there, I am 
certain, a single word in Arabic (with the exception of local, juridical, 
and religious terms) which has not a corresponding term in Persian. 

Of the copiousness also of this language, and of its requiring no 
foreign assistance for commanding variety of expression, the Shah 
Nameh is alone a sufficient proof; for in it Arabic words are very 
sparingly used if, and yet no poem abounds in more diversified 



silence ought to be rejected; and, consequently, as no Greek writer mentions the existence 
in Persia of three distinct nations, speaking three distinct languages, the hypothesis, which 
supposes that Zend, Pahlvi, and Persian coexisted at some time or other in this country, 
must be considered as totally groundless. 

* The battle of Nehavend took place in A.D. 641, and Abu'l Fazl Ahmed, the translator of 
Tabari, died in 946, but at what age I have not been able to ascertain, though he must have 
been advanced in life, as he was vizier to Nuh Ben Nasser one of the Samanich princes. 

f Except, I believe, that in Arabic a noun may sometimes form its plural in the Persian 
manner. Adelung, therefore, is mistaken in stating that Arabic words adopt the Persian 
terminations, as in German the French words complimenteren geniren. Mithridates, vol. i. 
p. 286. 

X To satisfy myself on this point, I examined three different passages of the Shah Nameh, 
consisting of one thousand couplets, and the result, omitting five or six military terms, 
generally repeated, was the following : 

First 1000 couplets contained 54 Arabic words 
Second 1000 - - so 

Third 1000 - - 46 

or not quite five words in each hundred verses. But all these words have corresponding 
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descriptions of all the beautieis of nature, and all the various manners, 
customs, sentiments, and actions of man. Firdausi, also, flourished 
350 years after the Arabian conquest, and, notwithstanding, the style of 
his 60,000 couplets is every where sustained, and every where exhibits 
a completely formed and highly polished language. Compare this 
poem with the works of Chaucer and Dante, and it will then incon- 
testably appear that Firdausi wrote in a long established and refined 
language, thoroughly adapted for all the grace and elegance of poetry ; 
while the latter were obliged to compel a colloquial tongue, rude and 
unformed, to express poetical conceptions to which it had never before 
been accustomed. But it is utterly impossible that the Persian could 
have acquired such perfection, had its formation, or even predominance, 
not taken place previous to the Arabian conquest ; because, after that 
event until the accession of Shah Ismail, the first prince of the Sefavich 
dynasty, Persia continued to be divided into a number of inde- 
pendent states, which would have completely prevented the uniform 
formation and general adoption of one common language. 

The opinions, however, respecting the origin of Persian and the time 
when it became predominant, are as various as it might naturally be 
expected they would be, when they are all founded on mere con- 
jectures, in direct opposition to the plainest principles of probability 
and etymology. For Anquetil du Perron remarks, — ** Je la suppose 
d'abord pure et sans melange d' Arabe, et je dis que le Parsi, pris dans 
ce sens, vient du Zend et non du Pehlvi. . . . Sorties toutes deux d*une 
meme mere, le Zend, il est naturel qu'elles aient des traits de famille, 
et quelque chose malgre cela qui les differencie.*'* Sir William Jones 
observes, — " From all these facts it is a necessary consequence, that 



terms in Persian, which are much more frequently used in this poem ; and, consequently, 
the use of the Arabic words was not absolutely necessary, though they have been employed, 
probably, for variety, or for fiicilitating the versification. I recollect, indeed, three Arabic 
words only, viz. kalbj the centre of an army, naalj a horseshoe; and taitkj an ornamental 
collar, which Firdausi uses in exclusion of the corresponding Persian terms. 
* M^m. de FAcad. des Insc., vol.xxxL p. 4 IS. 
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the oldest discoverable languages of Persia were Chaldaic and Sanscrit ; 
and that, when they had ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend 
were deduced from them respectively, and the Pars! either from the 
Zend or immediately from the dialect of the Brahmans." * And 
Adelung expresses a still more circumstantial opinion, — " Parsi, this 
is the name of the people and language of the present southern 
province Ears, a plain and fertile land under a warm and smiling sky. 
Before Cyrus, and even at his time, it was principally inhabited by rude 
nomadic tribes ; but afterwards it became the metropolis of the 
kingdom, and the seat of Median refinement and luxury. The cultiv- 
ation of its language succeeded, which, gradually acquiring predom- 
inance, became, under the Sassanian dynasty, the language of the 
court and of public business, and in time surpassed all its sisters in 
softness, richness, and refinement.*' f 

But, had these and other writers, instead of drawing fancy-pictures 
from their own imaginations, merely submitted to the trouble of care- 
fully examining the Persian language as it appears in the Shah Nameh, 
they would themselves have been convinced that it is not derived from 
either the Zend or the Pahlvi, and that it bears not any affinity 
whatever to either ij: : because the slightest examination of it will show 
that its complete originality admits not of a doubt ; for its grammatical 
structure is peculiar to itself, and it contains no foreign words except 

• Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. i. p. 83. 

t Adelung's Mithridates, vol. i. p. 274. 

X Richardson very justly remarks, — " Zend [and he might have added Pahlvi] i^pears 
not to bear the most distant radical resemblance to the modem dialect of Persia ; a circum* 
stance which all observation declares to be impossible, had it ever existed as an ancient 
Persian idiom. No convulsions of government, no efforts of the learned, can ever so alter 
a language as to deface every line of resemblance between the speech of the present day 
and that of even the remotest ancestry ; nothing but the absolute extirpaUon of the 
aboriginal natives can apparently accomplish so singular a revolution. If we look into the 
languages of modem Europe, we shall discover every where the strongest features of their 
Celtic or Gothic original, amidst all the refinement of Roman and Grecian embellishment 
If we examine the dialect of the modem Greeks, notwithstanding their slavish subjection to 
the despotism of the Turks, we shall find the corruption but slightly disguises the original 
tongue." — Diss, prefixed to Persian Diet. 
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Sanscrit* On what graunds, therefore, can it be supposed that it is 
derived from any other language ? To this obvious objection it must 
be evident there can be no answer ; for, if peculiarity of grammatical 
structure and purity of words do not constitute an original tongue, there 
can be no first principles by which the tracing the affinity of languages 
can be regulated. But the consecutive extinction, amongst a people 
never conquered by foreigners, of two languages, and the formation of a 
third perfectly distinct from these two, are phenomena which have never 
yet been witnessed, and which, it may safely be pronounced, are utterly 
impossible. A hypothesis, therefore, which rests on such an absurdity 
as supposes that Zend was first spoken in Persia, then Pahlvi, and 
finally Persian, might appear undeserving of refutation, had it not 
received the support of several distinguished writers. Nor is the 
hypothesis which supposes these languages to have coexisted in this 
country less absurd : because that part of Persia which spoke Pahlvi is 
directly interposed between those parts in which Zend and Persian are 
conjectured to have prevailed ; and yet it is contended that Persian is 
derived from Zend, without adverting to the obstacle which these 
system-makers had themselves erected, and which completely pre- 
vented such a communication taking place between Media and Fars, as 
would have admitted of the latter receiving any part of its language 
from the former. The complete improbability, therefore, if not im- 
possibility of such suppositions must irresistibly lead to the simple and 
rational conclusion, that the pure Persian of the present day is not only 
the very language which was spoken in the royal halls of the last 
Sassanian prince, but also that which has prevailed from the remotest 
antiquity throughout the whole of this delightful country.f 

• The few Greek words that now occur in it were clearly introduced from the Arabic ; 
and, after the above remarks, it will probably be admitted that the Persian words in Zend 
and Pahlvi have passed from the former into the latter, and not from the latter into the 
former. 

f This conclusion might have been supported by adducing the words given as Persian in 
ancient writers, had they not, unfortunately, been so disfigured by their orthography as to 
render it impossible to identify them ; though they undoubtedly exhibit a much greater 

B B 
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There is, at the same time, another objection, already made by 
Richardson, to the derivation of Persian from Zend, which has 
not received that attention to which it is justly entitled ; for it is 
undeniable that there are certain alphabetical sounds peculiar to 
every nation, the proper pronunciation of which is unattainable by 
foreigners. Supposing it, therefore, possible that any people should 
themselves change their mother tongue, it is self-evident that they 
could not acquire, by mere intuition, a knowledge of unknown sounds 
and the capability of pronouncing them. But the harsh texture of 
the Zend is perfectly incompatible with the genius of Persian 
pronunciation, or, indeed, with the facility and rapidity of utterance 
which are the invariable characteristics of every language which has 



resemblance to Persian than to 2^nd or Pahlvi. The following, however, may be quoted 
as in some degree confirmatory of the opinion above expressed : -^ 

ganze % ^'S {ganj\ treasure. 

ahastaran*, C:l>V^' (flr^/^an), mules. 

hega*^ i^^y^ {Jchajeh)^ eunuch. 

fi^agrtxoogoL *, jyL A^ {mQrdrkhor\ man-eater. 

irapvSo¥ ^ read xapwfov, v^/*^^ {kah-riA^ straw-attracting, f . e. amber. 

(riTTa;^opa%^UL JvaXam {sqfid-khar), white-thorn. 

xugov^, ji^aL {khttr\ the sun. 

8f*yayfj% Ci3^^*^ (^»A?^^)> the head man of a village. 

a-agairaga \ jyj ^ {siri'bur\ head-cutter. 

avaiTij ', JsaAUI (andhid), the planet Venus. 

«?«§«'> ^j' {azar\ fire, a pyraeum. 

xaqla ', a^ {kord\ brave, warlike. 

o-aXavijv 8 read o-oAa^ijv, J^i^ {salar\ a leader. 

hypobarus'»,jL ^y^ {khub-bar^ roi ayeiia fspcov. 



The foUowifig passage, also, of Pliny may be translated by means of Persian, so as to 
retain the point which seems intended : — " Ultra sunt Scytharum populi ; Persae illos 
Sacas in universum appellavere, Scythae ipsi Persas Khorsakas." * i. e. The Persians call 
the Scythians dogs, and they, in return, call the Persians dog-eaters.*' 

«* Bocharti Chal., lib. i. c. 15. ^ Esther, c. ii. v. 3., in the Septuagint ry tvnvxv 

« Ctesiaa in Indicis. i Plut. in Artax. « Polybius. ^ Strabo. 

« Procopius. >» Plinius, lib. xxxvii. c. 2. 

' Plinius, lib. vi. c. 17. k from ^ (sag), a dog, and^^a^ (khor), an eater. 
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been actually employed by a civilised people, as the medium of 
colloquial intercourse. For instance, such words as vekanvaroeshy 
veiaosetchedj gueouastrieoereze, karschouetched^ frekereioesch^ reotcherg- 
hanmj aperenaeokenanm, bameneouasj decoudedj ickhschteschtche^ ictheou-' 
cante^ azoanteouclesch^ iaonghieouerete^ peraontiao. These and other 
Zend words have not the most distant resemblance to Persian, as the 
reader will himself observe on referring to the Comparative Table in 
Part 11. Had, also, the latter language been derived from the 
foimer, the numerous Sanscrit words that are found in Persian 
ought to have undergone the same changes which they exhibit in 
Zend : but, on the contrary, they have suffered less alteration, than 
that to which they would have been subjected had they passed into 
any of the vernacular dialects of India. For example, S. shubha^ 
P. khvb^ 7i. ehobie ; S. rochanam^ P. roshan^ TL. rotchenghem ; S. naray 
P. nary TL. neresch; S. bhima^ P. bim, Z. bienghe. But, out of 176 
Sanscrit words found either in Persian or Zend *, there are thirty only 
which are common to both these languages : a circumstance that 
strongly proves the impossibility of Zend having been the primitive 
language from which Persian was derived ; because, in that case, the 
latter ought to contain more Sanscrit words common to the former, 
and Zend itself ought to contain a greater number of such words than 
the Persian. 

The pure Persian language, however, is not entirely original, 
because it contains at least 260 Sanscrit words, but, with this 
exception, not another foreign term can be discovered in it But 
the peculiarity of its grammatical structure evinces that it cannot 
possibly have been derived from Sanscrit ; for this language 
distinguishes the cases of nouns and tenses of verbs by inflections, 
and delights in forming its words by various modifications of the 
primitive, or by its composition with particles, f The Persian, on 
the contrary, employs prepositions and auxiliary verbs for the first 

• See Appendix, No. I. 

f The suffixes and affixes used in Sanscrit for this purpose amount to 958, and in Persian 
they do not exceed twenty. 
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purpose; and admits in a very sparing degree of any modiBcation 
of the primitive. The formation, also, of four tenses of the verb 
by means of particles is peculiar to itself; and it partakes of the 
Arabic grammatical system, while it differs from the Sanscrit, in 
affixing parts only of the pronouns to the noun or verb with which 
they are placed in construction. The Persian, at the same time, 
is dissimilar from the Sanscrit, in having neither dual number nor 
genders, and in its adjectives being indeclinable. 

But no conceivable cause can be assigned for such radical 
differences, had the grammatical structure of Persian ever been the 
same as that of Sanscrit ; because experience sufficiently proves 
that conquest alone can effect any material change in language, 
and that even its influence is not powerful enough to produce a 
complete alteration in the grammatical forms to which a people has 
been long accustomed. As, therefore, there is no indication in 
tradition or history that a nation speaking Sanscrit ever conquered 
Persia, it must be admitted that its grammatical structure is alone 
sufficient to demonstrate that Persian is not indebted to that language 
for its origin. But the Sanscrit words which are still discoverable 
in Persian are much too numerous, and expressive of too great a 
diversity of ideas, to sanction the supposition, that they could have 
been introduced into it by mere intercourse, whether hostile or 
commercial, between the Persians and a people speaking Sanscrit. • 

So far, therefore, as relates to the Hindus, these remarks of Sir 
W. Jones would appear to be well founded, — "So that the three 
families, whose lineage we have examined in former discourses, had 
left visible traces of themselves in Iran [Persia] long before the 
Tartars and Arabs had rushed from their deserts, and returned to 
that very country, from which, in all probability, they originally 
proceeded, and which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, 
with positive commands from their legislators to revisit it no more. 
I close this head with observing, that no supposition of a mere 
political or commercial intercourse between the different nations 
will account for the Sanscrit and Chaldaic words, which we find in 
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the old Persian tongues : because they are, in the first place, loo 
numerous to haye been introduced by such means ; and, secondly, 
are not the names of exotic animals, commodities, or arts, but those 
of material elements, parts of the body, natural objects and relations, 
affections of the mind, and other ideas common to the whole race 
of man." * Had, however, the original inhabitants of Persia been 
Hindus, the people who remained in it must have spoken precisely 
the same language as those who migrated from it, and the colony 
must either have retained this language, or adopted a new one. 
In the first case, consequently, Persian ought even at this day to 
contain a greater number of Sanscrit words, and to exhibit a 
grammatical system nearly similar to that of Sanscrit ; and, in the 
other case, though Sanscrit might retain many terms common to 
Persian, it ought at the same time to exhibit distinctly its mixed 
origin : but, on the contrary, Sanscrit is the purest of languages, as 
it does not contain a single exotic word, and, while the Sanscrit 
grammatical system is easily identified in Greek, not a trace of it 
can be discovered in Persian. 

That part, therefore, of Sir W. Jones's hypothesis which supposes 
that the aborigines of Persia were Hindus is untenable; but it is 
equally evident that a people speaking Sanscrit must have at some 
time not only inhabited this country, but have also possessed such 
influence in it as could have occasioned the introduction of so many 
words of their own tongue into the vernacular language. As, also, 
fifty-five of the Sanscrit words found in Persian are equally found 
in Greek, it must necessarily follow that they had passed into Persian 
one or two centuries before the poems of Homer were written, because 
at that time the Greek language appears to have been completely 
formed. But there is no indication in history, or in Sanscrit works, 
that the Hindus ever made any foreign conquests ; and the contrary 
would appear most probable, from the great antiquity of those 
institutions which prevent a Hindu from leaving for any cause the 
land of holiness. The establishment in Persia, therefore, of a people 

• Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. i. p. 83. 
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speaking Sanscrit must evidently have preceded their entrance into 
India, and, if not aborigines of the country, they must necessarily 
have immigrated into it from some other kingdom. Thus, again, the 
conjecture irresistibly presents itself, that this people speaking 
Sanscrit could be no other than a numerous colony which had 
migrated from Babylon on its conquest by the Ninus of Herodotus, 
part of which established itself in Persia and part proceeded on to 
India. 

Nor, if this conjecture be admitted, can it seem improbable, from 
the wide^spread fame of the Chaldeans, that this colony should be 
enabled to improve the Persians in arts and civilisation, and thus to 
occasion the introduction of many Babylonian or Sanscrit words into 
the language of Persia : for the similar introduction of Latin words 
into all the dialects of Celtic now existing, and of Sanscrit into the 
vernacular dialects of India, sufficiently shows that the conquest of a 
country is not the only means by which its language may become 
affected by foreign influence. It may however, be objected that, in 
these instances, this influence prevailed in consequence of a new 
religion having been propagated in the foreign language ; and that the 
universal voice of antiquity attests that the religion of Persia was 
totally dissimilar from that of India. But it must be recollected that 
the earliest writer who has given a description of the Persians 
flourished so late as 450 years R C, and, consequently, that his 
authority cannot determine what the popular faith of the Persians may 
have been 800 years before his time. All accounts, also, ancient, 
Parsi, and Muhammadan, concur in ascribing to Zoroaster, or Zar- 
dusht, the introduction of a new religion into Persia. Hence, it may 
be reasonably concluded, from the systems of belief that existed in 
the neighbouring countries, that the popular faith subverted by 
Zoroaster was idolatry ; and that his great merit must have consisted 
in withdrawing the Persians from the worship of idols, and in im* 
parting to them juster notions of the Supreme Being. 

Although, also, the religion of Babylonia was no doubt idolatry, this 
colony might have introduced, as in India, various alterations into the 
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system of popular faith which might have then prevailed in Persia. 
The memory even of one remarkable circumstance^ the institution of 
caste, has been preserved by Muhammadan writers, which identifies 
the ancient Persian religion with that of the Egyptians and Hindus, 
and thus renders its common origin almost demonstrated. For 
Tabari, in his account of Jemshid, relates, that ^^ he divided the people 
into four classes, one consisted of soldiers, another of learned men, 
another of scribes and artizans, and another of agriculturists : and he 
commanded each class to follow their respective occupations, the 
agriculturists to reside in the country, the scribes to exercise the office 
of magistrates, the soldiers to attend at his gate, and he placed the 
learned men over tl>e three other classes, and commanded them to 
take care that each class pursued its own occupation." These words 
evidently show that this description depends not on any account of 
a similar institution in India which Tabari might have heard of*, 
but must have been derived from some tradition preserved in Persia. 
No other traces, however, of the ancient religion of the Persians 
previous to Zoroaster can now be discovered. But this tradition, 
supported by the irrefutable testimony of language, must tend to 
render it highly probable that a colony, similar in all respects to that 
which introduced the Brahminical religion into India, was also about 
the same time established in Persia, and that both these colonies 
proceeded from one and the same country, the ancient Babylonia. 

But, in whatever manner the cause of the existence of Sanscrit 
words in Persian may be explained, it is undeniable that except them 
no other foreign terms can be found in this language ; and, con- 
sequently, its purity and originality demonstrate that neither Scythians, 
Celts, Pelasgi, or Goths ever inhabited Persia. It hence, also, appears 
that the words in Persian which seem to be cognate with terms in 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic dialects, have been principally derived 

* It is to be remarked that Tabari was bom in A. D. 838, and that the Mubammadans 
never made any successful attack on India until Mabmud of Ghoznin in A. D, J 000. Nor 
does there appear to have existed any intercourse between India and Bagdad, which could 
have enabled Tabari to acquire any knowledge of the institutions of the Hindus. 
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from one common origin, the Sanscrit ; and that the few * which cannot 
be traced to this source are not sufficiently numerous to invalidate this 
conclusion ; because neither geography, chronology, nor history 
warrants the supposition that they could ever have passed from these 
languages into Persian, though it is not possible to point out the 
manner in which they may have passed from the latter into the 
former. The existence, at the same time, of 265 Sanscrit words in 
Persian, most fully evinces that Pahlvi could not have been the 
common speech of Persia at the time of the Arabian conquest ; for, 
after that event, the state of the country rendered the introduction 
into Persian of so many Sanscrit words expressive of such a diversity 
of ideas utterly impossible. Nor, when the antiquity of the Hindu 
institutions is considered, does the coexistence of three distinct 
languages in Persia, and the introduction of such numerous foreign 
terms inta one of these only, appear in the least more probable. 
To suppose, indeed^ a colony, so powerful as to occasion so many 
words of its own tongue to have passed into the vernacular language 
of the whole of Persia, to have been established in the province of 
Fars and its dependencies only, at least 1200 years B. C, is an opinion 
much too absurd to be maintained by any person. These Sanscrit 
words, therefore, and the remote period at which they must have been 
introduced into Persian, must alone be sufficient to demonstrate that 
the people of Persia have always spoken but one and the same mother 
tongue ; and, consequently, affinity of language, the most indisputable 
of testimonies, completely disproves the supposition that Persian is the 
same laiiguage that was spoken by the Scythians, from which it has 
been conjectured that the Celtic, Pelasgic, and Gothic have been 
derived. 

* I have inserted in the preceding Chapter such as I have been able to discover, amount- 
ing to forty-one in number. 
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The existence of more than 900 Sanscrit words in the Greek, Latin, 
Persian, and Teutonic languages, incontestably proves that the people 
speaking these tongues must have been at some time intimately 
connected together ; and the poems of Homer equally prove that this 
intercourse must have taken place at least nine hundred years before 
the Christian era. It cannot, however, be supposed that the Hindus 
received these words from the Greeks, Romans, Persians, or Thracians, 
and it must consequently follow that the latter received them from 
the former; or that the languages of all these people, so widely 
separated from each other when they first became known to history, 
were derived from one common origin. But to, this last conclusion 
the perfect originality of Sanscrit forms an insurmountable objection: 
for Sir W. Jones has with the greatest justice observed that " the 
Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 
and more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to both of them 
a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could possibly have been produced by accident ; so 
strong, indeed, that no philologer could examine them all three, 
without believing them to have sprung from some common source, 
which, perhaps, no longer exists." * It is, therefore, the structure of 
Sanscrit which so peculiarly distinguishes it from other languages, 
and which impresses on it a character of originality which cannot 
be disputed; for it contains no exotic terms, and, though I have 
before observed that its roots are evidently the work of grammarians, 
and not a constituent part of the language, still its words show that 

• Sir W. Jones's Works, voL L p. 26. 
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they have been all formed solely by the people who spoke it, according 
to some well known principle. * 

These roots, indeed, are a strong proof of the great diligence with 
which Sanscrit has been subjected to grammatical rules ; but, as they 
are merely monosyllables consisting of the radical letters which com- 
pose the words that are derived from them, and have in themselves 
no distinct meaning, it is evident that they must have been formed 
long after the origin of the language. The suffixes and affixes, also, 
employed in the formation of derivatives, are undoubtedly nothing 
more than a classification by grammarians of such letters and syllables 
of actually existing words as could not be comprised in these roots. 
Such an analysis, however, of Sanscrit could not possibly have taken 
place until the language was completely formed, and even perhaps 
not until it had ceased to be a spoken tongue. The innumerable 
Sanscrit works on philology, at the same time, show that the present 
perfection of its grammar has been the result of a long consideration 
of the subject, and that the multifarious rules which it exhibits could 
never have been of any practical use to all classes of men ; but, when 
they are understood even superficially, they fully justify this remark 
of Mr. Forster, — " What hopes would the unremitted toil of a pro- 
tracted life, even of one endowed with the intuitive genius, the all^ 
embracing faculties of a Sir W. Jones hold out, of attaining such an 
incredible language, was not every step directed by etymological rules, 
at once general, simple, and comprehensive?" f These rules relate 

* It is, for instance, suJBSciently evident that bfUtrctj that which supports; bharata^ a 
sei*vant; bharanium^ wages; bharaniuy a master; bharatha^ a king; bhartOy a husband; 
bhariaj a wife ; bharoj a burden ; bhritOj hired ; bhritij wages ; bhrityOj a servant, are aU 
cognate words with the verb bibharti or bharatij he supports, maintains, or bears : but no 
other person than a grammarian would have thought of deriving all these words from the 
monosyllable bhru 

f Dedication to his Sanscrit Grammar. Mr. Forster had just before observed that the 
roots amount to about two thousand four or five hundred : — ** Each of these roots admits 
of twenty-five or six of the suffixes termed kridantas, and forms as many verbal nouD% 
participles, and the like, that is, above sixty thousand ; these roots take likewise one or 
more of the particles as prefixes and become new roots, with a different sigmficatiooy in 
which state they also receive the above kridanta suffixes, and, consequently, form an equal 
number of nouns with each particle. 
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to the fixed application of 958 increments to 2)500 roots ; but it must 
be obvious tliat, though this incalculable means of composition might 
still further add to the multitude of Sanscrit words^ and might define 
the minutest modification of the same idea, it could not increase the 
copiousness of the original ideas which the primitive words denoted. 
It is not) consequently, either in the variety or comprehensiveness of 
expression that the Sanscrit surpasses the Greek and Latin, because 
in these respects it is inferior to each of them, but in the phi* 
lological beauties of originality, and the synthetical precision of its 
structure. 

It is not, however, indispensable that a language should admit of 
the majority of its words being decompounded and traced up to 
simpler elements; because the Persian evinces that a very copious 
language may be formed without the assistance of modifying the 
primitive by means of suffixes : but, when the whole frame and 
analogy of the speech of any people, as that of the Greeks and 
Romans, prove beyond a doubt that many of the words exist not 
in their simplest state, it must be concluded that composition had 
been essential to its formation ; and, whenever, therefore, these simpler 
elements cannot be discovered in the tongue itself, it as necessarily 



" The whole of the above roots are capable of receiving five modifications, most of them 
eleven, and form causals, desideratives, repetitives, causal desideratives, and so forth, all of 
which admit of the foregoing verbal suffixes, and most of them of being preceded by the 
particles. 

*^ And lastly, these roots become verbs, taking either the active form, called the parismi 
pad, or the middle form, denominated atmane pad ; they may likewise receive the above 
five or eleven modifications of causals, &c., in their capacities of verbs, and may be likewise 
preceded by the particles. All nouns may become verbs, by the addition of a class of 
suffixes called * lid^hu.' AH roots, besides, admit of the passive voice. 

*< Every verb has ten tenses in each form, that is, active or middle, and also the passive 
voice ; each tense has three numbers, and each number three persons. 

*^ Every noun admits of a variety of the suffixes termed * tadd^bita,' as do the pronouns, 
cardinal numbers, the simple affirmative adjectives, and those observed to be of doubtfiil 
origin. 

** Every substantive has three numbers, and eight inflections in each, and every adjective 
has three degrees of comparison, three genders in each, and the cases and numberB like 
substantives.^ 

CO 2 
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follows that it is not an original one, but derived from some other 
language. It is in this respect that Sanscrit differs so materially 
from Greek and Latin ; for, as the labours of the Sanscrit grammarians 
have proved, it admits of being completely analysed by merely 
reducing its compound words to certain simple elements which exist 
in the language itself: but the Greek and Latin sufficiently prove 
that this could not have been the case had the Sanscrit been derived 
from any other language * ; for they contain many words that admit 
not of analysis, and the irregularities that occur in their grammatical 
systems evince that they have not been formed according to any lead- 
ing and uniform principles. When, therefore, these circumstances are 
considered, it would seem irresistibly to follow that Sanscrit itself is 
that primitive language from which Greek, Latin, and the mother 
of the Teutonic dialects were originally derived. 

This conclusion would be conformable to the opinion of the Hindus; 
for they believe that India was the part of the world first peopled, and 
their sacred books contain accounts of many emigrations from it in all 
directions. They, consequently, would find no difficulty in explaining 
the cause which has introduced Sanscrit words into the languages of 

* M. Klaproth, indeed, remarks that ^^ the Sanscrit, which is generally considered as 
so old a language, betrays in itself every appearance of recent formation, and is, in truth, a 
remarkably modem language, the newness of which is disguised and concealed by its roots." 
— Asia PolyglottOy p. 45. But, as he has not explained on what grounds this oracular 
observation rests, I cannot form any conjecture respecting the reason which may have led 
him to such a conclusion. Like other writers, however, M. Klaproth seems to allow his 
opinions to be influenced entirely by a favourite hypothesis ; for otherwise he would scarcely 
have made the following remarks : — " The great similarity between the languages of this 
people [the Indo-Germanic] has often induced antiquarians to derive them from one 
another. This is ever the case with languages. At one time all languages were derived 
from the Celtic of which we know nothing; at another time they were all daughters of 
German or Greek ; and at present their origin must be sought for in Persia or India, where 
it is as little likely to be found as at Antwerp^ which it has been attempted to identify with 
Agyrta. It is a singular idea to suppose that languages like animals have sprung and been 
procreated from one another ; but it is to be wished that the notion of derivation should be 
given up, and that all languages related to each other should be considered as sisters, 
whose parent is unknown." — Asia PolyglottOj p. 43. That any person writing on the 
affinity of languages should make such remarks as these must appear most extraordinary, 
but that they are perfectly unfounded these Researches will perhaps fully evince. 
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Other people, as they would ascribe it to their having been descended 
from the Hindus, and to their having preserved words of their 
primeval tongue, although they had forgotten the civil and religious 
institutions of their progenitors. It is, however, difficult to fix the 
original boundaries of India ; because the Hindus describe it as having 
been bounded on the east and west by the sea, the land gradually 
contracting until it terminq.ted in a point on the south, and on the 
north by the Himalayah mountain, which extended in a semilunar 
form from sea to sea. The ocean thus sufficiently marks the east, 
west, and southern boundaries; but neither the position of the 
Himalayah, nor of any chain of mountains connected with it, will 
coincide with the Hindu geography : but the southern extremity of 
the Himalayah so nearly approaches the upper and eastern part of 
the Bay of Bengal, as to answer exactly enough to the description of 
the Hindus, and the western extremity may be sought for in the 
mountains of Baluchistan, extending to the Arabian Sea, while the 
northern boundary is marked by the Hindu Cosh and the mountains 
branching from it.* The ancient land of the Hindus would thus 
comprise the whole of present India, with Butan, Nepal, Cabul, 
Kandahar, and the greatest part of Balkh : but the Hindus say that 
the northern parts have been long occupied by barbarians, and that 
the northern limit has in consequence been the Attack from a period 
which they cannot specify. 

On this point no satisfactory information is derived from ancient 
writers, as they all seem to follow Herodotus in describing the country 
to the west of the Indus, as forming part of the kingdom of Persia- 
Strabo, however, after considering different authorities, states this to 
be his opinion ; — " The Indus was the boundary of India and Ariana, 
and the Persians possessed the country lying to the west of this river ; 
but, subsequently, the Indians held great part of Ariana, having taken 

* For the geography, and the Hindu legends respecting the Hindu Caucasus, see 
Wilford's paper in the sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

See also, for the northern parts of ancient India, the map prefixed to Elphinstone's 
Cabul, and the memoir of its construction. 
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it from the Persians/' * It appears, also, from Firishtah, that, as late as 
A. D. 1000., Cabul was in possession of a Hindu prince, who opposed 
the invasion of Mahmud of Ghoznin : but the want of Hindu histories 
renders it impossible to determine the precise period to which the 
numerous Hindu legends relate, the scene of which is unquestionably 
laid in countries to the north and west of the Indus. 

It must, therefore, appear surprising that the language of Persia 
which country in either case was conterminous to India, should be 
so radically dissimilar from Sanscrit : but, as this circumstance will not 
perhaps after the preceding remarks be disputed, this dissimilarity 
proves that the world could not have been peopled from India; 
because, in this case, Persia must have been also occupied by a Hindu 
race, and, as mutual intercourse would probably have been maintained 
between a kindred people, the Sanscrit ought to have been preserved 
in its greatest purity in Persia. It is, on the contrary, in Greece and 
Italy, both situated to the west of India and Persia, that the languages 
exhibit a striking likeness of their parent, not only in similarity of 
numerous words, but in absolute identity of grammatical structure. 
At the same time, Persian contains too many identical terms with 
Sanscrit, to admit of its being supposed that they could have been 
introduced into that country either by commerce or wan Were, 
indeed, credit given to ancient writers, invasion and conquest were 
on the side of the Persians, and, consequently, some Persian words 
ought to be found in Sanscrit ; but, as this is not the case, and as the 
words belonging to both tongues can be analysed and reduced to 
simpler elements, and have cognate terms in Sanscrit only, it 
necessarily follows that the latter must have been the original lan- 
guage. The Teutonic dialects, also, though now dissimilar from 
Sanscrit in their grammatical structure, still contain many Sanscrit 
words, while in their early state they appear to have been entirely free 
from all other foreign terms. If, therefore, I have rendered it pro- 
bable that Greek, Latin, and Thracian, or the mother of the Teutonic 
dialects, were all originally the same language, that spoken in 

* Strabo, p. 688, 689. 
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Minor about thirteen or fourteen hundred years before the Christian 
era^ it merely remains to place the people who then spoke Sanscrit 
in a centrical position between Persia and Asia Minor, or, in other 
words, in that very country in which were established the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empires. 

According to this supposition, the similarity between Sanscrit and 
the languages of Europe is explained in a manner the most simple 
and probable ; for, Asia Minor being peopled from Babylonia, the 
inhabitants preserved the grammatical structure of their mother 
tongue, but, from causes now impossible to ascertain, could not 
prevent a great change from taking place in the words of which it was 
originally composed. In migrating from Asia Minor, the Greeks 
retained the grammatical structure with little alteration, but among 
the Latins it became considerably affected, and among the Teutonic 
people it has been in a great measure lost * : but the Sanscrit words are 
as numerous in Latin and the Teutonic dialects as in Greek. Persia, 
however, forms a difficulty to this conjecture ; for, from its position, it 
ought to have been peopled from Babylonia in the same manner as 
Asia Minor, and to have preserved, from its secluded situation, the 
grammatical structure of Sanscrit in even greater purity. The solution 
of this difficulty would be easy, could it be supposed that the Persian 
language had lost its grammatical inflections from the same causes 
that the Teutonic dialects have acquired their present simplicity. But 
not even to support my own hypothesis can I admit that the structure 
and general analogy of the Persian could ever have been the same as 
Sanscrit ; for, had it been so, no instance exists of such a dissimilarity 
having taken place in languages once identical, nor can any cause be 
conceived, except that of foreign influence which never was exerted 
in that country, which could effect it Persia, therefore, may have 
been originally, at a remote period, peopled from Babylonia ; but its 
inhabitants, in whatever manner, acquired a language perfectly distinct 
from Sanscrit Subsequently, however, it is equally evident that a 

* For further remarks on tbis point see p. 263. 
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colony speaking Sanscrit must have been established and possessed 
considerable influence in Persia ; for by no other means could so many 
Sanscrit words, denoting such various ideas, have been introduced into 
its language. 

The very track, therefore, by which a people speaking Sanscrit 
would have proceeded from Babylonia to India, is thus distinctly 
pointed out, after a lapse of 3000 years, by the words of their language, 
which are still preserved in the speech of the only nation that 
intervenes between the two countries. The causes that may have 
occasioned this migration, or the manner in which it was conducted, 
are scarcely subjects of conjecture: but, if the whole of ancient 
history be considered, the only event that could have occasioned it 
was the conquest of the Babylonian empire by Ninus. On this 
subversion of the ancient dynasty, a new ruler may have introduced 
new customs, and it would probably at least be his policy to diminish 
the power and influence of the ancient nobility and priesthood. 
Under such circumstances, what can be more likely than that these 
classes, becoming dissatisfied, should withdraw themselves from the 
territories of their new sovereign, and should seek in other countries 
for that liberty and that distinction which they could no longer enjoy 
in their native land ? Part of these emigrants may have proceeded 
into Asia Minor ; but, from this country being so similar in language 
and religion to Babylonia, any influence which they might have 
exerted in it would not become perceptible in the slight notices 
which have been preserved of these distant times : but in Persia a 
distinct language prevailed, and the residence of such a colony in it is 
proved by the words which it communicated to the speech of its 
inhabitants ; and in India similar emigrants succeeded in establishing 
an influence which has endured until the present day. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the Brahmans belonged originally to the 
priesthood of Babylonia : and, as they no doubt brought with them 
into India the sacred books in which their religious doctrines were 
contained, the antiquity of the vedas and earlier Hindu works need 
no longer be questioned ; since they were the production of those 
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Chaldeans, whose remote antiquity and whose knowledge and learning 
are attested by the whole of ancient history. 

It may, however, be objected, that it is highly improbable that 
a foreign colony should have been able to extend their influence from 
the Paropamisan mountains to Cape Comorin ; and, in particular, to 
establish so singular an institution as that of Cast 

But, as language is the most convincing testimony, an examination 
of the vernacular dialects of India will render it evident that Sanscrit 
is a foreign language, which has been superinduced on them, and not 
they on' Sanscrit. Nothing can be a stronger proof of this than that 
they have all retained their own grammatical structure, which is 
distinguished from that of Sanscrit by the use of postpositions in the 
declension of nouns, and of auxiliary verbs in the conjugation of 
verbs. * The changes, also, which Sanscrit words have undergone on 
being naturalised in these dialects, show that these changes were not 
made merely for the purpose of adapting them to pronunciation, but 
in order to subject them to the grammatical rules of a language 
already formed, f On this point, however, I prefer availing myself 
of the opinion of the late Mr. Ellis of Madras, who was distinguished 
for his intimate acquaintance with Sanscrit and the languages of 
Southern India. 

"The members," observes Mr. Ellis, "constituting the family of 
languages, which may be appropriately called the dialects of Southern 

• Mr. Campbell, in the Introduction to his Teloogoo Grammar, p. 19., observes : — 
<^ In the course of this work, it will be obvious to the Sanscrit scholar that the declension 
of the noun by particles or words added to it, the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the 
first and second persons conjointly, the conjugation of the affirmative verb, the existence of 
a negative aorist, a negative imperative, and other negative forms in the verb, the union of 
the neuter and feminine genders in the singular, and of the masculine and feminine genders 
in the plural, of the pronouns and verbs, and the whole body of the syntax, are entirely 
unconnected with the Sanscrit." 

f That is, the nominative of the Sanscrit noun and the real root of the Sanscrit verb 
are taken, and, after occasionally suffering some slight changes, are inflected according to 
the grammatical rules of the vernacular dialect. Thus, in the Maratha language, padma, 
a lotus, suffers no change, but sarpoj a serpent, becomes sap, and both are declined as 
usual ; and the verb Jcarotij he does, from the root kri^ changed by grammatical rules to 
kar^ becomes karitOy and is conjugated like other Maratha verbs. 

D D 
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India, are the high^ and low Tamil ; the Telugu, grammatical and 
vulgar ; Carnatiica or C'\nnadi, ancient and modern ; Malayalma or 
Malayalam, which after Paulinus a St. ^^^rtholomaeo may be divided 
into Sanscrit (Grandonico-Malabarica) and common Malayalam, 
though the former differs from the latter only in introducing Sanscrit 
terms and forms in unrestrained profusion ; and the Tuluva, the 
native speech of that part of the country to which in our maps the 

name of Canara is confined The Telugu, to which attention is 

here more specially directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in 
general, have no connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those of any 
other language, the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, 
Cannadi, &c., excepted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation 
of consimilar sounds, they generally agree ; the actual difference in 
the three dialects here mentioned is, in fact, to be found only in the 
affixes used in the formation of words from the roots ; the roots 
themselves are not similar merely, but the same." * Again, " In 
the preceding extracts the author, supported by due authority, teaches, 
that rejecting direct and indirect derivatives from the Sanscrit, and 
words borrowed from foreign languages, what remains is the pure 
native language of the land ; this constitutes the great body of the 
[Telugu] tongue, and is capable of expressing every mental and bodily 
operation, every possible relation and existing thing ; for, with the 
exception of some religious and technical terms, no word of Sanscrit 
derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This pure native language of 
the land, allowing for dialectic differences and variations of termi- 
nation, is, with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, Cannadi, and the 
other dialects of Southern India." f 

Mr. Ellis does not specify the northern boundary of these southern 

* Note to the Introduction to Campbell's Teloogoo Grammar, p. 3. 

t Ibid. p. 18. In commencing his remarks, Mr. Ellis quotes the opinions of Carey, 
Wilkins, and Colebrooke, and then thus proceeds : — ^^It is the intent of the following 
observations to show tliat the statements contained in the preceding quotations are not 
correct; that neitlier the Tamil, the Telugu, nor any of tlieir cognate dialects, are 
derivations from the Sanscrit ; that the latter, however it may contribute to their polish, 
is not necessary for their existence, and that they form a distinct family of languages, 
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languages ; but in that part of India which is situated to the north of 
the river Krishna, and which comprises the Deccan and Hindustan 
Proper, other languages prevail, entirely distinct from the former in 
words, but similar in their grammatical system. Their particular 
nature, however, has attracted scarcely any attention, and I have not, 
therefore, the means of describing them with accuracy, or of specifying 
the limits of the countries in which they are spoken.* But Mr. 
Colebrooke has made the following observations with respect to the one 
of most importance : — " The Canyacubjas possessed a great empire, 
the metropolis of which was the ancient city of Canyacubja or Canoj. 
Theirs seems to be the language which forms the groundwork of 
modern Hindustani, and which is known by the appellation of Hindi 
or Hindevi. Two dialects of it may be easily distinguished ; one more 
refined, the other less so. To this last the name of Hindi is some- 
times restricted, while the other is often confounded with Pracrit. 
Numerous poems have been composed in both dialects, not only 
before the Hindustani was ingrafted on the Hindi by a large inter- 
mixture of Persian ; but also in very modern times, by Muhammedan 
as well as Hindu poets. Dohrds or detached couplets, and Cabits 
or stanzas, in the Hindevi, may be found among the works of 
Musleman authors : it will be sufficient to instance those of Melic 



which the Sanscrit has, in later times especially, intermixed, but with which it has no 
radical connection." 

These very correct remarks apply with equal justness to the vernacular dialects spoken 
to the north of the river Krishna. 

* The vernacular dialects with which I have become acquainted during my residence 
in India are the Maratha, Gurjrati, and the Hindi to the north of the Krishna, and the 
Malayalam to the south of that river. The country in which the first of these is spoken 
is bounded on the east by the Satpur range of mountains ; on the north by a line drawn 
from the northern termination of these mountains to Daman ; on the west from Daman to 
Goa by the sea ; and on tlie south from Goa to near Chanda on the Warda, and thence 
along that river to the Satpur mountains. The Gurjrati is confined to the province of 
Guijrat, which extends from Daman on the south to the confines of Ajmere on the 
north, and is bounded on the east by Malwa and Kandeish, and on the west by the sea 
and Cutch. But I am not acquainted with the precise limits in which the Hindi at present 
prevails. 

D D 2 
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Muhammed Jaisi, Muhammed Afzel, and Amirkhan Anjam. Most 
poems in this dialect are, however, the exclusive production of Hindu 
poets. On examining them, the affinity of Hindi with the Sanscrit lan- 
guage is peculiarly striking : and no person acquainted with both can 
hesitate in affirming that Hindi is chiefly borrowed from Sanscrit Many 
words, of which the etymology shows them to be the purest SanscrYt, 
are received unaltered ; many more undergo no change but that of 
making the final vowel silent : a still greater number exhibit no other 
difference than what arises from the uniform permutation of certain 
letters ; the rest, too, with comparatively few exceptions, may be easily 
traced to a Sanscrit origin. That this is the root from which Hindi 
has sprung (not Hindi the dialect whence Sanscrit has been refined) 
may be proved by etymology, the analogy of which is lost in Hindi, 
and preserved in Sanscrit. A few examples will render this evident. 
.... These examples might be easily multiplied, but unprofitably, I 
fear : for, after proving that nine tenths of the Hindi dialect may 
be traced back to the Sanscrit idiom, there yet remains the difficulty 
of accounting for the remaining tenth, which is, perhaps, the basis of 
the Hindi language. Sir William Jones thought it so ; and he thence 
inferred that the pure Hindi was primeval in Upper India, into which 
the Sanscrit was introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms in 
some very remote age. This opinion I do not mean to controvert. 
I only contend that, where similar words are found in both languages, 
the Hindi has borrowed from Sanscrit, rather than the Sanscrit 
from Hindi. It may be remarked, too, that in most countries the 
progress has been from languages rich in inflections, to dialects simple 
in their structure. In modern idioms, auxiliary verbs and appendant 
particles supply the place of numerous inflections of the root It may 
for this reason be doubted whether the present structure of the Hindi 
tongue be not a modem refinement. But the question, which has 
been here hinted rather than discussed, can be decided only by a 
careful examination of the oldest compositions that are now extant in 
the Hindi dialect Until some person execute this task, a doubt must 
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remain, whether the groundwork of Hindi, and, consequently, of 
Hindustani, be wholly distinct from that of Sanscrtt." * 

It hence seems obvious that the opinion of Mr. Colebrooke, respect- 
ing the derivation of Hindi from Sanscrit, was formed from the perusal 
of Hindi works f , and not from an examination of this dialect as still 
spoken in a considerable part of Upper India: for Dr. Hunter's 
Hindustani Dictionary J contains upwards of 6000 Hindi words, which 
have not the remotest resemblance to Sanscrit ; and, consequently, 
according to Mr. Colebrooke's supposition, this language in its original 
state must have contained 60,000 words. But the very structure of 
Hindi, which admits not of composition or even the modification to 
any extent of the primitive, renders such a copiousness evidently 
impossible ; and, as Hindustani, which is composed of Hindi, Persian, 
and Arabic, contains not more than 18,000 words, it may be reasonably 
concluded that at least one half of the Hindi still continues in use ; 
and, also, that Hindi is a language radically dissimilar from Sanscrit, 
from which it has not been derived, nor has the Sanscrit been refined 
from it. 

This point is of the utmost importance, because the Hindi is the 

* Asiatic Researches, Svo, vol. vii. p. 220. 

f The works in all the vernacular dialects of India are written in a style, which, on 
on account of the profuse employment of Sanscrit words, and of such as are peculiar to 
poetry, b totally distinct, even often in its grammatical inflections, from the same dialect 
as spoken. In ascertaining, therefore, the aflinity between these dialects and Sanscrit, all 
words belonging to the latter language ought to be previously excluded. Mr. Colebrooke 
has evidently not attended to this circumstance, and hence his reasoning on the nature of 
the Hindi is somewhat inconsistent, and, no doubt, different from what it would have been 
had he directed his attention to the basis of this dialect, and not to the Sanscrit words 
which have been introduced into it Because, on the same grounds, the existence in India 
of any language distinct from Sanscrit might be equally disputed, as all the vernacular 
dialects abound in Sanscrit words ; but they all at the same time present a basis radically 
dissimilar from it. 

X This dictionary is stated in the titlepage to have been originally compiled by Captain 
Joseph Taylor for his own use, and to have been revised and prepared for the press, with 
the assistance of learned natives in the college of Fort William, by Dr. William Hunter. 
In it tlie language to which each word belongs is carefully marked by an appropriate letter ; 
and, to the etymological part of the work, the only objection that can be made is that a 
good many of the derivations of Hindi words from Sanscrit seem forced, and by no means 
obvious. 
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basis of the present Maratha and Guijrati, and, if I be not mistaken, 
of all the dialects of Northern India. Numerous words, also, are no 
doubt preserved in each of these dialects, which have been lost in the 
others ; but as they all bear a cognate form which cannot be mistaken, 
since it resembles neither Sanscrit, Persian, nor Arabic, the mere 
trouble of collection and selection would, I am convinced, restore the 
ancient language of Kanoje to its original purity, and, very probably, 
to its original copiousness. But even the membra di^ecta of this 
language prove that it is radically distinct from Sanscrit ; for, were 
it even admitted that the speech of any people, unaffected by foreign 
influence, becomes simplified in the course of ages, a change, however, 
of which no instance can be produced, it would still remain to explain 
the cause of the total dissimilarity which exists in the structure of 
Sanscrit and Hindi. The circumstance of the latter abhorring com- 
position, while the former delights in it, is alone sufficient, according 
to the opinion of Sir W. Jones, to establish that languages formed 
upon such opposite principles are totally distinct, and must have 
been invented by two different races of men. But the long estab- 
lished influence of a powerful priesthood, and the originality and 
purity of the Sanscrit language, sufficiently attest that the dialects of 
Southern and Northern India could not have been introduced into 
the country subsequent to the establishment of the Brahmans in it j 
they must, consequently, be considered to have been the vernacular 
tongues of its original inhabitants : and, as the parent language of the 
dialects of the south differs from that of the north, it would seem, also, 
to follow, that India must have been either originally peopled by two 
distinct races of men j or, what is more probable, that the aborigines 
of the north had, even prior to the immigration of the Brahminical 
colony, been conquered by a foreign people. 

Mr. G>lebrooke is further of opinion that Sanscrit " has nearly 
shared the fate of all ancient tongues, and is now become almost a 
dead language." He adds, in reference to the manner in which words 
are combined together in Sanscrit works, — "None but well known 
compounds would be used by any speaker who wished to be under- 
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stood ; and each word would be distinctly articulated, independently of 
the terms that precede and follow it. Such, indeed, is the present 
practice of those who still speak the Sanscrtt language ; and they deliver 
themselves with such fluency, as is sufficient to prove that Sanscrtt may 
have been spoken in former times with as much facility as the con- 
temporary dialects of the Greek language, or the more modern dialects 
of the Arabic tongue." * That the Brahmans spoke Sanscrit amongst 
themselves cannot be doubted^ since this practice exists in several 
parts of India at this day ; and that the princes and nobles studied this 
language seems proved by various circumstances, and that they even 
occasionally spoke it is highly probable : but that Sanscrit was ever 
the vernacular tongue of the great mass of the people is equally 
disproved, by the totally distinct nature, both in words and gram- 
matical structure, of the languages which have prevailed, notwith- 
standing conquest and the adoption of a new religion, in the north and 
south of India until the present day. The Brahminical colony, there- 
fore, seem to have used in secular intercourse the dialects of the 
country ; and it must be obvious that it was by this means alone that 
they could have rendered Sanscrit a mysterious and sacred language, 
and that they could have preserved it pure and unaffected by those 
innovations to-which it would have necessarily been exposed, had it 
been attempted to introduce its use amongst the original inhabitants 
of India. 

The indisputable testimony, therefore, of language proves that at 
some remote period two powerful kingdoms flourished, the one in the 
north, and the other in the south of India ; which afterwards became 
divided into a number of distinct states, each distinguished by a 
different dialect, and by a different and independent government f - 

* Asiatic Researches, Svo, vol. vii. p. 201. 

f Mr. Colebrooke observes, — " TTiere b reason to believe that ten polished dialects 
formerly prevailed in as many different civilized nations, who occupied all the fertile pro- 
vinces of Hindustan and the Dekhin Without passing the limits of Hindustan, it 

would be easy to collect a copious list of different dialects in the various provinces which are 
inhabited by the ten principal Hindu nations. The extensive region which is nearly 
defined by the banks of the Saraswati and Gang& on the north, and which is strictly limited 
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but it equally appears that, at the period of Alexander's invasion of 
India, the present system of civil and religious institutions must 
have been long established amongst the Hindus. Such a uniformity, 
however, could not have possibly originated amongst a number of 
independent states from any conceivable circumstances of an internal 
nature ; for it is evidently contrary to probability to suppose that a 
conqueror could ever have arisen in India, who was able to subdue 
the whole of the country, from the mountains of Baluchistan to the 
Himalaya, and from the Paropamisan mountains to Cape Comorin, 
and to impose on the conquered people his own institutions, laws, 
and religion : but, if it be supposed that this uniformity was 
produced by the gradual but unwearied exertions of a foreign 
priesthood, the conjecture becomes at once probable ; since it is 
supported by the fact, that the propagation and success of Christianity 
were effected in exactly the same manner. Nor is it unlikely that 
when this priesthood had acquired influence and power, the same 
means by which Islamism was extended over so great a part of the 
world, may have been employed in establishing the Brahminical 
religion in India. 

The introduction, however, into so extensive a country, by a 
foreign priesthood, of so singular an institution as that of Cast, 
appears to present a serious difficulty ; for it seems most reasonable 
to suppose that so marked a distinction of ranks could only originate 
when men first formed themselves into societies, and when they 
could not foresee the consequences that might result from it ; and 
that its permanency ought to be attributed to that veneration 
with which institutions, however objectionable, become invested by 



by the shores of the eastern and western seas towards the south, contains fifty-seven [six] 
provinces according to some lists, and eighty-four according to others. Each of these pro- 
vinces has its peculiar dialect, which appears, however, in most instances to be a varieQr 
only of some one among the ten principal idioms," — Asiatic Researches^ 8vo, vol. viL p. 219. 
But from the preceding remarks it appears that even these ten idioms are reducible to 
two principal languages, one of which anciently prevailed in the south and the other in the 
north of India. 
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antiquity and long established custom. But the situation of India at 
the time when the Brahminical colony migrated into it is unknown, 
and no opinion, therefore, can be formed respecting the degree of 
civilisation to which the Hindus might have then attained, or the 
extent and power of the states into which the country might have been 
then divided. It must, also, be remarked that, amongst all nations, before 
luxury has introduced artificial wants, the division of the people into 
priests, king, and nobles, merchants and agriculturists, artificers and 
servants, has been most distinctly marked, and that these different 
classes have, in general, always intermarried with each other. In 
India, consequently, it was merely necessary for a foreign priesthood 
to sanctify this natural division by ascribing it to a divine origin, 
to define its limits more precisely, and to guard against a transgression 
of them by denunciations of consequent punishment in this world 
and the next ; and the Hindu institution of cast would have at once 
become established, without in the slightest degree interfering with 
the previous customs and institutions of the people. But, if entire 
credit could be given to the antiquity and authenticity of the sacred 
books of the Hindus, this point would be at once decided ; for in 
them the whole of the civil and religious institutions of India appear 
to have been the result of one uniform system, and not the gradual 
produce of time and circumstances. Nor, judging from the anomalous 
laws and institutions of more civilised countries, is it possible to 
conceive how time and circumstances could ever have produced that 
uniformity which so peculiarly distinguishes the Brahminical code. 
If, therefore, the uniformity of a work bespeaks the hand of a single 
artist, it must be concluded that the existing civil and religious 
institutions of the Hindus did not originate among themselves, but 
were introduced, already formed and systematically arranged, by some 
foreign influence. 

I am, at the same time, perfectly aware that the antiquity of the 
Hindu religion has been contested ; but, after the preceding remarks, 
it will perhaps be admitted that the 339 Sanscrit words now found in 
Greek must have passed into it before the time of Homer, and 

E E 
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that the origin of that identity of grammatical system in these two 
languages, which is even at this day so remarkable, must be referred 
to a still remoter period. As, therefore, it appears incontestable, from 
the whole structure of Sanscrit, that every term expressive of an idea 
relating to the peculiar institutions and religion of the Hindus must 
have formed a component part of this language when it received 
its present form, it necessarily follows that the Brahminical system 
must have been completed in every essential part at least 1 100 or 
1200 years R C. * But in a late work on Hindu Astronomy is this 
singular assertion : — " It is by the investigation of truth, and the 
exposure of Brahminical impositions, which can only be done through the 
means of Astronomy, that the labours of those who are laudably 
endeavouring to introduce true religion and morality among the 
Hindus can have their true and beneficial effect. So long as the 
impositions and falsehoods contained in the Hindu books, which the 
common people are made to believe are the productions of their 
ancient sages, are suffered to remain unexposed, little progress can be 
expected to be made." f As I am not acquainted with the science of 

* It will scarcely, I think, be denied that the name of the sacred books of their religion 
is a word that the Brahmans would never, on any account, have changed. But veda is 
derived from vcdati^ contracted vetti^ he knows, one of the verbs most commonly used in 
Sanscrit, and from which several words are derived of equally frequent occurrence, as vidya, 
learning; vidivan, a learned man, &c. This verb, also, has been preserved in Greek, Latin, 
and Anglo-Saxon, as S. vidanti, G. fiSovrai, L. vident, A. S. witon. 

f Bentley^s Hindu Astronomy, p. 2 1 3. 

I cannot avoid quoting the following strange remarks of Mr. Bentley, for even more 
absurd ones have obtained credit in Europe : — "In feet there is no imposition too gross or 
absurd that a Hindu will not employ to gain his ends, if he can eflfect it by tiiat means. 
We see that by the means of this system of Brahma (invented in A.D. 5SS.)y and of various 
passages like the above, inserted in the books with a view to support it, the real Hindu 
history and chronology have been completely destroyed ; so that Yudhisht'hira, Parasara, 
Garga, and others, who lived from about 540 to 575 B. C, were thrown back into 

antiquity about 2600 years more But to carry all this into effect, many things were 

necessary. In the first place, it was requisite that all their ancient books on astronomy, 
history, &c., that could in the smallest degree affect or contradict the new order of things, 
should be either destroyed, new modelled, or the obnoxious passages expunged; and, 
secondly, that others should be written or composed, having the appearance of antiquity, 
by being fathered on ancient writers, to support, as it were, by their evidence, the existence 
in ancient times, and through all ages, of the new system of years thus introduced This 
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astronomy, I cannot form an opinion ^itli respect to the correctness of 
the conclusions which Mr. Bentley has deduced from astronomical 
data ; but Mr. Colebrooke has remarked : — " The truth is, that the 
observations of Hindu astronomers were ever extremely coarse and im- 
perfect, and their practice very inferior to their theory of astronomy. 
An improved theory, or the hint of it, was borrowed from the West ; but 
they did not learn to make correct observations. They were content in 

practice with a rude approximation We are not to try their rules 

by the test of their agreement with accurate observation at any 
assignable moment, and thence conclude that the rule and its correct 
application are contemporaneous. This has always been the point at 
issue between Mr. Bentley and me. He mentioned in his first essay, 
that the age of a Hindu astronomical treatise can be so determined 
with precision ; I have always contended that their practical astronomy 



will account, not only for the books that now exist being either enturely modern, or else new 
modelled to correspond with the new order of things, but also for the paucity of ancient 
facts and observations that have reached our time." — Hind. Ast.^ p. 106. et seq. The 
manner in which this destruction or remodelling of all the ancient books, and the composition 
of new ones, throughout the whole of India, were effected, is thus explained by Mr. Bentley, 
in p. 108. of the same work : — "To some it would doubtless appear as a thing impossible, 
that a set of Brahmins in Ujein could impose such a system on the rest of India* Those, how- 
ever, who are acquainted with the Brahminical character, know too well that every thing was 
in their power : they were in possession of all the learning in the country, and their influence 
was so great, that even the princes of the country were obliged to bow submission to their 
will. Therefore, w»hen they assembled together in convocation, to consult on the general 
interest of the whole body, whatever resolutions they came to on that head would be univer- 
sally adopted by the brethren ; and woe to the man that should dare oppose them, for their 
power and influence far exceeded those of the popes in Europe, so that wherever they sent 
their secret orders, they would be sure to be obeyed." But, with regard to such extravagant 
and groundless suppositions, it is suflicient to remark, on the authority of Mr. Colebrooke, 
that Mr. Bentley was unacquainted with Sanscrit, and, therefore, totally incapable of forming 
any opinion respecting the authenticity or spuriousness of works written in that language. 
The whole of his hypothesis, at the same time, rests entirely on an a&sumption which is 
directly opposed to fact : for the Brahmans in India have never met in general convocation, 
nor have they ever acted with one common consent ; but, on the contrary, the Brahmans 
of its different provinces have always viewed each other with jealousy, and have never met 
together except at the courts of princes on some public occasion. It was, therefore, utterly 
impossible for the Brahmans of Ujein to have effected that revolution in Sanscrit literature 
which is so elaborately, but so groundlessly, described by Mr. Bentley. 

£ £ 2 
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has been too loose and imperfect for the application of that testy 
except as an approximation. In one instance, by the rigorous use of 
his test, he would have had to pronounce that the work under 
examination is of an age yet to come (1454 years after A. D, 1799): 
see As. Res., vol. vi. p. 570. To avoid so monstrous an absurdity, he 
rejected this case, and deduced a mean from the other results, varying 
from 340 to 1105 years." * But, after this opinion of Mr. Colebrooke, 
who is so peculiarly qualified for determining any contested point in 
Sanscrit literature, it must be evident that conclusions founded on 
Hindu astronomy are not of sufficient certainty or authority to 
invalidate the incontrovertible testimony of language. 

The antiquity and originality, however, of Sanscrit might appear 
questionable, were this remark of Sir William Jones correct, — "The 
Sanscrit of the three first Vedas (I need not here speak of the fourth), 
that of the Manava Dherma Sastra, and that of the Puranas, differ from 
each other in pretty exact proportion to the Latin of Numa, from 
whose laws entire sentences are preserved, that of Appius, which we 
see in the fragment of the Twelve Tables, and that of Cicero, or of 
Lucretius, where he has not affected an obsolete style.''f This opinion 
is, in part, supported by Mr. G>lebrooke, who has observed, — " The 
ancient dialect in which the Vedas are composed, and especially that 
of the three first, is extremely difficult and obscure : and, though 
curious, as the parent of a more polished and refined language (the 
classical SanscrYt), its difficulties must long continue to prevent such 
an examination of the whole Vedas, as would be requisite for extracting 
all that is remarkable and important in those voluminous works."^ 
But, notwithstanding such high authority, I must still entertain doubts 
respecting the philological correctness of this opinion ; for it appears 
to me that the difficulty and obscurity of the Vedas and Manawa 
Dharma Shastra proceed from the nature of the subject, and the style 
adopted in discussing it, and not from the employment of words which 

* Asiatic Journal for March 1826, p. 365. 
t Sir William Jones's Works, vol. iii. p. 55. 
X Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 476. 
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have become obsolete in modern Sanscrit. The construction, also, 
and the grammatical rules observed differ perhaps considerably 
from those which have prevailed since the grammar of the language 
has been so sedulously cultivated. So far, therefore, Sanscrit may 
have been polished and refined ; but, in words, it no doubt remains 
identically the same as when it was first introduced into India. 

Reasoning, indeed, merely a priori, it must seem altogether im- 
probable that a distinct priesthood, whose lives were dedicated to 
learning and religion, would ever change the language in which their 
sacred books were written, and which was employed by their order 
alone. Unless, therefore, it can be proved that Sanscrit was at one 
time the vernacular tongue of India, no conceivable cause could be 
assigned for the ancient Sanscrit differing as widely from the modem, 
as the Latin of Numa from that of Cicero. But, were there the 
slightest grounds for this assumption, the supposed effects ought to be 
visible in modern Sanscrit, as in this case it could not possibly exhibit 
that perfect homogeneity of structure by which it is so peculiarly 
distinguished. The inspection of a page or two of Cicero will at once 
show that Latin has not the slightest pretension to originality ; but in 
Sanscrit not an exotic term can be discovered. If, consequently, 
words have become obsolete, in what manner were new ones invented 
which accord so accurately with the original structure of the language ? 
Is there, also, a single instance of any body of men discontinuing the 
words to which they had been accustomed from their infancy, in 
order to have the pleasure of inventing new ones? But, under this 
assumption, if the supposed alteration in Sanscrit was not occasioned 
by external influence, as its internal evidence most clearly proves it 
was not, these totally improbable circumstances must have actually 
taken place. It is further necessary to explain how 900 primitive 
Sanscrit words, still existing in it, could have passed into five distinct 
languages at least 900 years B. C. These and similar considerations 
will, perhaps, evince that there are no reasons whatever for supposing 
that Sanscrit has suffered any essential alteration since it was first 
introduced into India. 
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SuT, if the Sanscrit be as original a language as its internal structure 
incontrovertibly proves, and if it had received its present form before 
the time of Homer, as the Sanscrit words in his poems unquestionably 
attest, it must necessarily follow that it was not from Greek, Latin, Per- 
sian, German, and English that Sanscrit received the words belonging 
to these languages, but that these languages received them from the 
Sanscrit. Since, also, these words are so numerous, and expressive of 
such a variety of ideas, it must equally follow that a most intimate con- 
nection must have at some remote period existed between the ancestors 
of the Greeks, Romans, and Teutonic race, the Persians, and a people 
who spoke Sanscrit It is to account for this remarkable circumstance 
that all hypotheses respecting the origin and affinity of languages 
hitherto proposed are totally insufficient ; and, consequently, as the 
causes assigned are inadequate to produce the effects alleged, these 
hypotheses must now be considered to rest on no foundation whatever. 
Mr. Colebrooke, however, has observed that " SanscrYt is a most 
polished tongue, which was gradually refined, until it became fixed in 
the classic writings of many elegant poets, most of whom are supposed 
to have flourished in the • century preceding the Christian aera. It is 
cultivated by learned Hindus throughout India, as the language of 
science and of literature, and as the repository of their law, civil and 
religious. It evidently draws its origin (and some steps of its progress 
may even now be traced) from a primeval tongue, which was gradually 
refined in various climates, and became Sanscrit in India, Pahlavi in 
Persia, and Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean.'* * But that 
this opinion is clearly erroneous is evident from there not being 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 200. 
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a Sanscrit word in the Pahlvi vocabulary of Anquetil du Perron ; and 
the poems of Homer, and the fame of preceding poets, equally prove 
that it was not in Greece that Greek received its wonderful r^nement 
and perfection. As, also, the hymns of the TTiracian Thamyria and 
Orpheus were admired for singular sweetness even in the time of 
Plato, it seems undeniable that the language, afterwards called Greek, 
must have then acquired its present form ; and, consequently^ this 
question arises, Are there any indications in history, tradition, or affinity 
of language, which evince that a primeval tongue did actually exist 
1200 years B. C, from which Greek and Sanscrit were derived ? But 
it is evidently impossible to answer this question in the affirmative, or 
to produce any proofs of the prevalence of such a primeval tongue ; 
and the mere supposition, therefore, that it may have existed is not 
sufficient to disprove the perfect originality of Sanscrit. 

To refute general assertions is difficult But, that this primeval 
tongue could not be either Hebrew * or Celtic is evident from Sanscrit 
containing no words that belong to either of these languages. Nor 
could it have been Persian, which Wachter considers as the proper 
representative of the Scythian tongue, because in that language there 
are words which admit of decomposition, and which have cognate 
terms in Sanscrit only, and the grammatical structure, also, of Sanscrit 
and Persian is radically dissimilar. Where, then, are the words of this 
primeval tongue to be found, and, if it be now extinct, how are the 
words supposed to belong to it and to be still preserved in Sanscrit to 
be ascertained ? For, if the cognate form of all its words, and their 

* Even Mr. Townsend appears to find it impossible to identify Hebrew with Sanscrit 
words ; for he observes, — "I might now proceed to examine and trace the affinity between 
Sanscrit and Hebrew, which are certainly related, although not as sisters, nor as parent and 
offspring, but for the pi*esent I forbear." — Hist. ofMoses, vol. ii. p. 330. This is unkind; 
because it must be desirable to ascertain how far cousinship may exist among languages. 

It would have been prudent, also, if Mr. Townsend had refrained from adducing any 
examples to show that a well marked affinity exists between the Sanscrit and the Gothic : for 
of fifly-six words which he has given, fourteen are not Sanscrit, and no person can admit 
the identity of such words as these, — Gaelic, beatheach^ Sanscrit, j^asu; G. dubhatrif S. daxxm 
(not Sanscrit) ; G. moidcy S. mahattara ; G. meaUy S. mahan ; G. bacalta^ S. paka 
(paktum?) ; G. daigheadj S. datum. Hist, of Moses, vol. ii. p. 219, 220. 
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easy resolution on fixed principles into simpler elements existing in 
itself, prove not the originality of a language, I know not any other 
criteria by which this point can be determined. Whoever, therefore, 
may be inclined to dispute the originality of Sanscrit must prove that 
these qualities cannot be predicated of it ; because, if this postulatum 
be once admitted, it must necessarily follow that Sanscrit has not been 
derived from any other language. 

Assuming, therefore, this point as proved, it must be further 
remarked that the only languages in which Sanscrit words exist are 
the Greek, Latin, Persian, and Gothic, and the vernacular dialects of 
India. But, as it cannot be denied that the basis of these latter has 
been derived from some primitive tongue radically dissimilar from 
Sanscrit, and as the structure and grammatical system of Persian 
prove it to be a distinct language, it seems evident that Sanscrit words 
could not have passed into Greek, Latin, and Gothic, after the people 
who originally spoke Sanscrit had established themselves in India. 
The particular part, however, of the world which this people may have 
at first inhabited is of no importance, because, wherever it may be 
placed, the philological conclusions contained in this work would not 
be affected by this circumstance. If, therefore, it be not admitted that 
Babylonia was the original seat of the Sanscrit language and the 
Sanscrit literature; the reader may select any other country from 
which he considers it more probable that 900 Sanscrit words could 
have passed into the Greek, Latin, Persian, and Gothic languages. 
But, as it can scarcely be contested that the Thracians, who migrated 
from Asia Minor and occupied the country which extended from 
Macedonia to the Euxine Sea along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the Hellespont, and the Thracian Bosphorus, were the ancestors of the 
Grecian and Gothic people ; and that it was colonies from Asia Minor 
who communicated their language to Latium and Hetruria ; it must 
seem most probable that Asia Minor received the Sanscrit language 
from a conterminous and not from a distant country. 

On this subject it is difficult to understand the opinions of the 
German literati who have written on the aflSnity of languages. For 
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the earlier authors, adopting the usual interpretation of the Mosaic 
history, considered Armenia to have been the country which was first 
inhabited after the deluge ; but Adelung and other writers contend 
that it was the high land of Middle Asia. In the last of which cases 
the miracle which occasioned the confusion of languages is, if not 
expressly, at least virtually denied ; because it seems impossible that a 
migration from Thibet to the plain of Shinar could have taken place 
in the period which Moses states to have elapsed from the deluge to 
the building of the tower of Babel. But, if the world were peopled 
from Middle Asia, a primitive tongue must have existed, and, con- 
sequently, as its complete extinction is highly improbable, traces of 
it ought to be found in all known languages. Adelung, however, 
observes in his preface, — "I have no favourite idea, no hypothesis 
to establish, and I merely state what is and how it is, without 
concerning myself with what it might or should have been. I derive 
not all languages from one ; Noah's ark is a closed castle to me, and 
for me the tower of Babel may remain in perfect peace." * 

M. Klaproth, also, disclaims the intention of deriving all languages 
from one primitive tongue ; but he makes these singular remarks : — 
" The wide dispersion of the Indo-Germanic f race took place pro- 
bably before the flood of Noah : besides, it is the only Asiatic one 
which appears to have descended after that event from two high 
mountains ; namely, from the Himalaya into India and Middle Asia, 
and on the west from the Kaukasus into Asia Minor and Europe. In 
India this race mixed itself much with the dark-coloured aborigines, 
and, though its speech predominated, its physical characteristics were 
deteriorated ; as has ever been the case when a mixture has taken 
place between a white and black or brown race ; when the physical 
qualities of the latter, and the moral qualities of each undergo an 
inevitable change. The brown or negro-like aborigines of India 

• Adelung's Mithridates, preface, p. xi. 

t Under this name M. Klaproth includes Indians, Persians, A%hans, Kurds, Medes, 
Ossetes, Armenians, Slavonians, Germans, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, English, Greeks, 
Romans, and all the people who spenk a language derived from Latin. 

F F 
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probably saved themselves, during the flood of Noah, on the high 
mountains of Malabar and the Ghauts.* In the dialects of the 
southern parts of India there appears to be a number of roots and 
words received from the aborigines, and some remains of such words 
may perhaps be found among the wild mountain-people in the 

northern parts From Kaukasus another branch of this stem seems 

to have descended upon the banks of the Caspian Sea, and proceeded 
into Media ; and thence peopled Persia. Afler wards they probably 
migrated into Asia Minor, and first into southern, and then into 
northern Europe." f 

But, if the Mosaic history be set aside, it is perfectly evident that 
all speculations respecting the original peopling of the world can rest 
on no foundation whatever ; for the first dawning of profane tradition 
and history is scarcely discernible earlier than 1200 or 1300 years 
B. C. It is impossible, therefore, to determine what may have been 
the previous state of the world, or to ascertain the origin of the 
languages which then prevailed: but, judging from their internal 
evidence, it seems indisputable that neither Greek, Latin, nor Gothic 
are original tongues, and, consequently, other languages must have 
previously existed from which they were formed. One of these is 
discoverable in Sanscrit, from which one seventh of the primitive 
words of Greek, Latin, and Gothic have been derived, but whence did 
the remaining six sevenths originate? It is the same with most other 
languages ; for it is now impossible to ascertain the source fi'om which 
Hebrew and Arabic have received the words not common to both, or 
the Teutonic dialects the words which are found in one and not in all 
of them. In the course, also, of these Researches, it has equally^, 
appeared that the Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Tartar, and Celtic are 
original and distinct languages which bear no relation to each other. 
It seems, therefore, necessarily to follow that no traces of the existence 
of a primitive tongue can now be discovered, and that cUl languages 

• So in the original, but M. Klaproth might have known that the Ghauts were the same 
as the mountains of Malabar. 
f Asia Polyglotta, p. 43, 44. 
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bear not an affinity to each other, and, consequently, that the people 
who originally spoke them could not possibly be all branches of one 
and the same stem. Conclusions which are so strongly supported by 
geography, chronology, and history that they cannot be invalidated 
by mere conjectures, which pretend not to rest on any other grounds 
than the imagination of the system-maker. 

. If, however, these observations be correct, it must be admitted that 
the filiation of languages has been hitherto misunderstood ; and that 
their classification, in consequence, must haver been equally erroneous. 
On this last point the reviewer of Adelung's Mithridates, in the 
Quarterly Review *, observes, — " It appears to be most convenient to 
consider as separate languages, or as distinct species in a systematic 
classification, all those which require to be separately studied in order 
to be readily understood, and which have their distinct grammatical 
flexions and constructions ; and to regard as varieties only those 
dialects which are confessedly local and partial varieties of a language 

manifestly identical In order, however, to avoid too great a 

number of classes, which would arise from an inadequate comparison 
of languages imperfectly known, it may be proper in some cases to 
adopt a geographical character, as sufficient to define the limits of a 
class, or its subdivision into orders. We are thus obliged to employ 
an arrangement of a mixed nature, aod this is what Professor Adelung 
has actually dona'' f But the reviewer admits that a perfect natural 
order of arrangement of languages ought to be regulated by their 
descent from each other, and by their affinities ; and, no doubt, this 
is the only proper manner of rendering their filiation and relation to 
each other satisfactorily apparent. 

In which case the arranging under the term Indo-Eubopean Sanscrit^ 
Median, Arabian, Greek, German, Celtic, Latin, Cantabrian, Celtic, 
Slavic, must not only be erroneous, but must tend to create error and 

• I am particularly induced to notice this article, in consequence of its having been 
transferred in great part into the fifth volume of the supplement of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica under the title ** Language." 

f Quarterly Review, vol. x. p. 252. 
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confusion : for there is no such language as Median ; and Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Celtic bear not the slightest relation, even geographical, 
to each other. The subdivisions of the reviewer are equally objec- 
tionable : because to place so well known and so long cultivated a 
language as Persian under such an unknown term as Median is 
contrary to every principle ; and equally so to place the vernacular 
dialects of India* under the head of Sanscrit, as they are neither 
derived from it, nor have in their structure any affinity with it. But, 
in all classification of languages, the principal object ought to be the 
conducting the mind with correctness and facility from a consideration 
of the primitive to that of its derivatives ; or, if the parent tongue be 
extinct, by still assigning it a place, in order that the relation which 
its descendants bear to each other may be perfectly apparent. In the 
annexed Table, therefore, the propriety of the arrangement will, 
perhaps, be obvious ; for the languages contained in it are classed 
according to their actual affinities, and not according to any geo- 
graphical or hypothetical system. It cannot, also, be denied that, 
although an acquaintance with any one of these languages does not 
command the knowledge of another, still a conversancy with Latin 
will greatly facilitate the acquisition of Sanscrit, and an Englishman will 
learn German with more ease than an Italian, while the latter (were 
they to study Latin as men) would no doubt acquire this language 
with much greater facihty than the Englishman. But a knowledge 
of Sanscrit, Latin, or English would be of no utility in facilitating the 
acquisition of Celtic, Arabic, or Persian. Languages, therefore, so 
totally distinct from each other ought never to be included in the 
same class, as such an arrangement merely tends to perplex, and not 
to facilitate a consideration of the subject 

* To include Moors (HindustaDi) among these dialects is stiU more esctraordinary : (or 
Adelung has very correctly observed that the Mongol-Indostaniy or Mo&rishj is a mixture c^ 
the vernacular dialect of Agra and Delhi with Persian and Arabic ; and, consequently, such 
a jargon has no right to a place in a classification of languages and their subdivisicnis. 

The Deccan, also, of the reviewer is a jargon composed of Telinga, Canara, Maratha, 
Arabic, and Persian, occasionally used, I believe, in the province of Begapore <Mily, and 
probal^ly invented by the foreign soldiery of the Bhamani and Adil Shahi dynasties. 
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FILIATION OF LANGUAGEa 



BABYLONIAN, OR SANSCRIT. 



Language of Asia Minor. 



I ~ \ ] 

Latin. Greek.* Thracian, extinct. 

l_ I 



French. Italian. Spanish, &c. Anglo-Saxon. German. Swedish, &c. 



SYRIA AND ARABIA. 



Parent extinct. 



r 



1 



Hebrew. Arabic. S3rriac, &c. 



DISTINCT LANGUAGES WITHOUT AFFINITIES. 



Persian in Asia. Celtic in Europe. 



* I consider Greek to be the same as the language of Asia Minor, see Chapter VII*, but 
the above arrangement is necessary on account of the difference which exists between Greek 
and the Latin and Thracian. 
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INDIA, 



North of the River Krishna. 



Marat'tha. 



Parent extinct. * 



Gruijrate. 



Hindi. 



Bengali 



PanjabL 



Sotrrtt OF THE River Krishna. 



Tamil. 



Parent extinct, f 



Malavalam. 



Telinga. 



Canara. 



Tulava. 



In this article of the Quarterly Review, every philological error 
which it is the object of these Researches to refute seems to have 
been collected together with a singular precision. For the reviewer 
observes, — " The Indo-European languages we have referred to a 
single class, because every one of them has too great a number of 
coincidences with some of the others, to be considered as merely 
accidental, and many of them in terms relating to objects of such 
a nature, that they must have been rather original than adoptive. 
The Sanscrit, which is confessedly the parent language of India, 
may easily be ^own to be intimately connected with the Greek, 
Latin, and the German, although it is a great exaggeration to assert 
any thing like its identity with either of these languages." If the 

* If a name be required for this language, it may be called that of Kanyakubja 
or Kanoge. 

t This langaage might be called Andhra, as there seems no doubt that the Telinga, or 
Telugo, approaches the nearest to the parent tongue ; and the use of the Sanscrit word 
would leave the vernacular term as the distinctive appellation of the Telinga dialect. 
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term identical be here used in its strict sense, I am m>t aware that 
any writer ever expressed such an opinion, or ever contended for 
more than what the reviewer himself admits* But the slightest 
knowledge of Sanscrit and the vernacular dialects of India would 
have prevented Adelung from hazarding such a remark as this, and 
the reviewer from so implicitly adopting it, — " The Sanscrit, even 
in its earliest state, can scarcely have been altogether uniform through-^ 
out all the countries in which it was spoken, and it has degenerated 
by degrees into a great diversity of modern dialects/' * Such, how- 
ever, is invariably the consequence of a writer of reputation discuss- 
ing a subject with which he is unacquainted ; for, however erroneous 
may be the opinions respecting it which he expresses, they are certain 
of being adopted by other persons : but the reviewer might have 
been aware that there were not at the time when Adelung wrote, 
nor are there even now, materials before the public sufficient to 
enable the most ingenious and best qualified philologist to form a 
correct judgment of the languages of India, if he be himself actually 
unacquainted with them. 

It would, however, be a tedious repetition of preceding remarks, 
were I to notice all the errors which are, in my opinion, contained 
in this article ; and I find it impossible to ascertain any leading 
principles by which the reviewer's classification of languages, or his 
observations respecting their origin, have been regulated. For he 
adopts none of the hypotheses before discussed, nor does he 
substitute any new system in their place ; but he concurs in opinion 
with Adelung, that " Greek can only have been immediately derived from 
the language of the neighbouring Thracians and Pelasgians, who seem 
to have come originally from the middle of Asia through the countries 

* Experience proves, on the contrary, that as mankind unite into larger bodies, the 
dialects of different tribes become amalgamated into one uniform language, and no instance 
can be produced of an improved language degenerating of itself into a number of dialects. 
Foreign influence, as in the case of Latin, or the subsequent division of a people once thus 
united into distinct and independent communities or states, may effect this, but nothing 
else will ever occasion such a change. 
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north of the Black Sea, and to have occupied part of Asia Minor as 
well as Greece and Thrace." He also thinks that " with the German 
it is easy to find a number of very near approaches to identity, even 
in the Celtic which can be proved to be prior to the date of any 
known or supposed mixture ;" and that the Latin is too evidently 
derived from the Celtic mixed with Greek, to require particular 
comparison. He likewise, with Adelung, considers the Thracians 
to be a distinct people from the Germans ; and the reviewer seems 
even to suppose that the Germans and Goths were different people. 

But, if the assumption of Adelung that the world was peopled from 
Middle Asia be unfounded, it must necessarily follow that all opinions 
respecting the origin of nations and their languages, which depend 
on this assumption alone, must be equally groundless. There exists 
not, however, the slightest indication in any ancient author that the 
earlier races of mankind had ever occupied Middle Asia ; and, had 
this been the actual case, it seems impossible that no fabulous or 
traditionary recollections of such a memorable circumstance should 
have been preserved, and that, on the contrary, the very existence 
of this country should have been unknown to the earliest writers. 
This assumption, also, rests on another assumption, for Adelung is 
obliged to argue in this manner : — " That all these principal races 
possessed peculiar languages distinct from each other is at once 
evinced by comparing their remains together. Besides, theory and 
experience prove that every language is so changed, according to the 
extent of time and space, that at their extreme limits new languages 
spontaneously form themselves out of it. For it is a fact attested by 
nature, as far as this earth is known, that one single language cannot 
predominate in a part of the world which is 150,000 miles square- 
In remote antiquity, also, mankind was divided into a number of 
independent tribes, who, from natural incompatibility, avoided all 
intercourse and connection ; and, consequently, a greater difference 
would have taken place in their languages and dialects than if they 
had been united into larger bodies. It is, therefore, easy to evince 
that the Iberian, the Celtic, the German, the Thracian, the Slavonian, 
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and the Finnish were formerly, that is, at the commencement of our 
history, as distinct languages as their daughters are at the present 
day." * 

But this reasoning is evidently erroneous ; for experience proves 
that languages do not spontaneously form themselves, nor does a 
people change its mother tongue unless compelled to do so by foreign 
influence. From the time, therefore, that a language is once formed 
it will continue essentially the same, as long as the people speaking 
it remain the same ; and neither space nor time would of themselves 
occasion any alteration. The Greek was certainly not indigenous to 
Greece ; and yet, from the time of Thamyras and Orpheus to the 
capture of Constantinople, during the course of 2500 years, and during 
all the vicissitudes of so long an interval, it remained in every respect 
the same language. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, and pure Celtic are in essentially 
the same state at the present day as they were 3000 years ago. If, 
therefore, mankind be the descendants of Noah and his sons, and 
if they originally inhabited Middle Asia, they must have all originally 
spoken the same language ; and, consequently, if the world were 
peopled by migrations from that country, the colonists, however they 
might have improved the parent tongue by the invention of new terms 
to express new ideas, could not possibly have had any motive for 
changing the language to which they had been accustomed from their 
'nfancy, and by means of which alone they could have made them- 
selves intelligible to each other. On this supposition, also, in no part 
of the world were there any aborigines, whose speech might have 
exerted an influence over that of the immigrants and hence, as no 
conceivable cause can be assigned which could have produced any 
alteration in it, undeniable traces of this primitive tongue ought to 
be found, even at this day, in all known languages. But, as no 
identical terms can be found in Sanscrit, Arabic, Celtic, the 
dialects of Tartary, and, perhaps, other tongues, and as it is altogether 
unsupported by tradition and history, it must necessarily follow that 

* Adelung's Mithridates, vol. ii. p. 7. 

G G 
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the h3rpothesis of Adelung, and his account of the origin of nations 
and languages, rest on no grounds whatever. 

The affinities, also, ascribed by the reviewer to Celtic, have been^ 
perhaps, sufficiently disproved in a former part of this work : but it is 
singular that a professed critic should quote Cqur de Geb^Jin as 
authority on this subject ; for his identifications of Celtic words with 
those of other languages err against every principle of etymology, 
and deserve, therefore, the censure and not . the approbation of 
criticism. It would, however, have been : very desirable, had the 
reviewer explained where that Celtic was to be found, whiph was 
prior to the date of any known or supposed mixture with Gothic and 
Latin ; because the difficulty of forming a decisive opinion, respecting 
the affinities of this language, proceeds entirely from the gr^^ number 
of apparently exotic words which it contains. For, if it could be 
proved that the Gothic and Latin words that now abound in it were 
originally Celtic, it must be at once admitted that it was from this 
language that Latin and the Teutonic dialects derived their origin: 
but, until this is satisfactorily established, it must be concluded tha|; 
conquest and the introduction of a new religion exerted tjhe same 
influence in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, that they have done in ey^ry 
other part of the world ; and, consequently, that the Giothic and 
Latin words now found in Celtic are exotic and not original. ^ 

The reviewer's opinion respecting the Arabian family is equally 
inaccurate. For he remarks that, ^^ though not intimately connected 
with the European languages, it is well known to have afforded some 

• The author of the Vindication of the Celts^ however, asserts, in p. 57.f " that the Welsh 
contains above 20,000 words similar to the Greek," and gives as examples such woi^* as 
these: — W. ambylu, G. afjiSxvvn; W. dagru, G. 8axpo»; W. deuddeg, G. Soiiiaui; 
W. dianghelu, G. hayy^XXm ; W. dyddyscu, G. Meurxoo ; W. garan, G. ynpawi ; W. haredd, 
G. aipco-i; ; W. llaith, G. Xyfi^ ; W. mel, G. /xtXi ; W. genad, G. yivm). But he does not 
mention whether these words are in common use or not ; and the mere inspection of 
the examples given by this writer is sufficient to evince that they are not such primitiTe 
words as might have remained in any two languages derived from a common origin^ but 
evidently such as were likely to be communicated by the missionaries of a new religion, 
who were obliged to remedy the defects of the vernacular tongue by the introduction rf 
numerous foreign terms* 
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few words to the Greek and Latin : and it has, also, some terms in 
common with the Sanscrit *, though apparently fewer, than German." 
But the latter part of this remark- is altogether erroneous ; and the 
former is equally so, unless such etymologies as these are admitted as 
proofs in support of it: — Hebrew^ ehasy saginavit ; Greek, Goaicui 
Latin, pasco : H. ebek, puhis ; G. 'TruyfjLn : fLehabfamavit ; ,G. ctyct^aco : 
Aifabic, silfy cotifflnis; G. aSsX^og: H. nir, /wo?.; G.Xsi^tov: H. arab, in- 
sidictius esty G. d^Tru^ca : H. ael, cenms) G. iXacpog : H. azeUy atiscultavit ; 
G. oux^ : H. butz, byssus ; G. aXo^Gaa-T^oy : H. bor, arsit ; G. Gui^uXXog : 
H. shekar, mentitw est ; L. scurra : H. shehad, testis ; L. testis : H. 
tsar, latw ; L. tessera : H. sherat, mirdsterium ; L. sartago : H. lahat, 
flamma; L. latema : H. lehab, fiamma; L. lampas : H. ebeh, densus 
jvit ; L. opacus : H. aneb, uva ; L. u va : H. ezar, juvit ; L. uxor : H. 
tur, explanavit ; L. tiro, f ^ 

According to either the Scythian, the Celtic, or the Gothic hypo- 
thesis, no difficulty presents itself in accounting for the original 
peopling of Germany ; but the supposition of Adelung, adopted by 
his reviewer, that this country was first occupied at some remote 
period by emigrants from Middle Asia, is much too improbable to be 
admitted. For it is impossible to read the description of the state of 
Germany in the first century of the Christian era, as given by Tacitus, 
without being convinced that this country had been but recently 
peopled, and that its inhabitants had no pretensions to that remote 
antiquity which is ascribed to them by Adelung, " Terra/' says that 
celebrated historian, ^< etsi aliquando specie difiert, in universum tamen 
aut sylvis horrida aut paludibus foeda : humidior qua Gtdlias, ventosior 
qua Noricum ac Pannoniam aspicit : satis ferax, frugiferarum arborum 

impatiens, pecorum foecunda, sed plerumque improcera. Ne armentis 

» 

* The examples given by the reviewer are, Chaldaic, batf city ; Sanscrit, bara^ buri 
(there is no such Sanscrit word as this, but it may be intended for puri); German, burg: 
Hebrew, ben, son ; Sanscrit, bun (this word is not Sanscrit), child : Hebrew, esh ; Chaldaic, 
eshtu, fire; Sanscrit, aster (not Sanscrit): Hebrew, ish^ man; Sanscrit, isAa^ man or 
lord (this word never signifies man in Sanscrit). 

f These few examples, which might have been greatly increased, are taken from 
Townsend's History of Moses^ and Cour de Gebelin's Monde PrimUtf. 

QQ 2 
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Europe into six races, distinct in origin and language, contradicts the 
fundamental principle of his own system, \ i 

Adelung's account of the Thracians is equally' inadmissible; for he 
remarks, — " There is no doubt but that this race, as well as all the 
other people of Europe, migrated from the high land of Middle Asia. 
But their migration must have been one of the last, as we find them 
situated in the eastern parts ; although, also, it took place before the 
commencement of history, still there appear to have been two roads 
by which the emigrants might have proceeded, one to the north and 
the other to the south of the Black Sea. The latter seems the nearest 
and most natural, as there was merely the Hellespont to pass over : 
but, when one considers that the Thracians were always weak in Asia 
Minor, and on the contrary were numerous and powerful in Europe, 
and that the time when the latter migrated from Asia was unknown, 
and that Homer frequently mentions the Thracians of Europe, it must 
appear most probable that, when they migrated, it was to the north 
of the Black Sea that they proceeded from Middle Asia to the 
Danube/' * But it is obvious that this supposition is in direct con- 
tradiction to history, both sacred and profane : for, if any point of 
remote antiquity seems indisputable, it is that the peopling of Europe 
proceeded from Asia Minor; and, most particularly, the very part 
which the Thracians first occupied most clearly proves that they 
could have migrated from no other country than Asia Minor. It is in 
this respect that the absurdity of Adelung's system becomes so self- 
evident. Because, had he conducted his emigrants firom the high 
land of Middle Asia through India, Persia, and Asia Minor, across Uie 
Hellespont and Thracian Bosphorus into Europe, his system would 
at least have had plausibility to recommend it, and it might, also, have 
been in part supported by the Sanscrit words contained in Greek, 
Latin, Persian, and Gothic But the slightest inspection of a map will, 
show how utterly improbable it is that, in the early state of the world, 
when, except in the countries just mentioned, the earth was uncul- 
tivated, covered with forests and morasses, and traversed by deep and 

* Adelung's Mithridates, vol • ii. p. 840^ 
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parts of the north. 4. Thracians with the Illyrians in the south-east 
of Europe and Western Asia. 5. Slaves in the north, and, 6. Finns 
in the north-east of Europe. In this order was Europe first occupied 
by these races, and in this manner did a continual accession of 
numbers and a successive impulse from the east propel the first 
occupants towards the west, until natural boundaries prevented all 
fiirther retrogression; and these races finally and permanently retained 
the countries which I have just described, and in which their de- 
scendants are, in a great measure, to be found at the present day." * 

But this system, as far as it relates to the Germans, is a once refuted 
by the undeniable fact that German, even in its most ancient state, 
is not an original language, and, consequently, the Germans cannot be 
admitted to be a primitive and unmixed race. It is in vain that 
Adelung contends that, '^ if we consider all the people who inhabit 
the country situated within the above-mentioned limits (viz. from the 
Danube on the south to the farthest north, and from the Rhine on the 
west to the Vistula on the east) as one whole, we must decide that 
they are a primitive and self-existing race, perfectly distinct from all 

their neighbours That these people should originally have been 

connected with other ancient and more distant people is apparent 
from the very nature of things, and is also proved by identical terms 
which still remain in their languages ; but the time of this remote 
connection lies so far beyond the confines of history, and so deeply 
concealed in the darkness of their original abode in Asia, that neither 
philologist nor antiquarian can make any further use of this cir- 
cumstance, than to demonstrate the common origin of the Germans 
and the people in whose languages identical terms are found." f For, 
if the cause which has produced the common words found in any two 
languages is to be referred to the original abode of the people speaking 
them in Middle Asia, it must be evident that this system becomes 
identical with the old hypothesis which maintains the existence of 
a primitive tongue, and that Adelung's division of the people of 

* Adelung's Mithridatesi vol. ii. p. S, 4. 
t Ibid., p. 168. 
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Adelung's account of the Thracians is equally inadmissible; for he 
remarks, — " There is no doubt but that this race, as well as all the 
other people of Europe, migrated from the high land of Middle Asia, 
But their migration must have been one of the last, as we find them 
situated in the eastern parts ; although, also, it took place before the 
commencement of history, still there appear to ha%'e been two roads 
by which the emigrants might have proceeded, one to the north and 
the other to the south of the Black Sea. The latter seems the nearest 
and most natural, as there was merely the Hellespont to pass over : 
but, when one considers that the Thracians were always weak in Asia 
Minor, and on the contrary were numerous and powerful in Europe, 
and that the time when the latter migrated from Asia was unknown, 
and that Homer frequently mentions the Thracians of Europe, it must 
appear most probable that, when they migrated, it was to the north 
of the Black Sea that they proceeded from Middle Asia to the 
Danube."* But it is obvious that this supposition is in direct con- 
tradiction to history, both sacred and profane : for, if any point ef 
remote antiquity seems indisputable, it is that the peopling of Europe 
proceeded from Asia Minor ; and, most particularly, the very part 
which the Thracians first occupied most clearly proves that they 
could have migrated from no other country than Asia Minor. It is in 
this respect that the absurdity of Adelung's system becomes so self- 
evident. Because, had he conducted his emigrants from the high 
land of Middle Asia through India, Persia, and Asia Minor, across the 
Hellespont and Thracian Bosphorus into Europe, his system would 
at least have had plausibility to recommend it, and it might, also, have 
been in part supported by the Sanscrit words contained in Greek, 
Latin, Persian, and Gothic. But the slightest inspection of a map will 
show how utterly improbable it is that, in the early state of the world, 
when, except in the countries just mentioned, the earth was uncul- 
tivated, covered with forests and morasses, and traversed by deep and 

" Adelung's Mithridates, vol . ii. p. 34-0. 
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impassable rivers, any bodies of men could possibly have migrated 
through the countries lying to the north of the Caspian and Euxine 
Seas, from Thibet to the Danube 

No point, also, is better lesti^lished by the concurrent testimony 
of ancient and modern writers, than that the Groths were not the 
descendants of the Germans. But Adelung includes them among the 
Grermans, and observes, — ^ ^^ Amongst the ancient and now extinct 
people who belonged to this race, the Goths were ' the most eastern 
and the most renowned ; but they incorporated with themselves a 
multitude of other people of distinct races and languages. It seems 
probable^ however, that they are the only ancient German people of 
whose language any written monument has been preserved ; as we 
have important remains of it in Ulphilas's translation of the Bibla" * 
Whether, however, the Goths are considered to have been originally 
Scythians or Scandinavians, or, as I think most probable, Thracians, 
it is undeniable that, though the Germans may have descended from 
them, they cannot be admitted to be the descendants of the Germans, 
unless every circumstance which constitutes historical evidence be 
entirely disregarded. 

When, therefore, the inconsistencies arid contradictions which are 
so levident in the hypotheses that have been examined in this work, 
and their inadequacy to explain the origin and aflSnity of languages, are 
considered, it will, perhaps, be admitted that not one of them rests on 
any sufficient grounds. But, if the cause of the striking coincidences 
which exist in some languages proceeds not from the prevalence 
among mankind, at some period in remote antiquity, of a primitive 
tongue, into which supposition all these hypotheses actually resolve 
themselves, it mu^t necessarily follow that the principle on which 
such researches have been hitherto conducted is erroneous. The 
contempt, also, with which etymology is treated, and the apparent 
conviction which prevails that the result] of etymological disquisitions 
can never amount to presumption, far less to evidence, must be 
received as strong proofs that the methods hitherto adopted in the 

• Adelung's Mithridates, vol. ii. p. 18S. 
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investigation of the affinities of languages have been not only in- 
efficient but ridiculous. Still, it is admitted that the origin and 
affinity of nations may be satisfactorily demonstrated by affinity of 
language. Dr. Young, likewise, in an Essay on Probabilities, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions^ " has remarked that * nothing 
whatever could be inferred, with respect to the relation of two lan- 
guages, from the coincidence of the sense of any single wcwd in both 
of them ; ' that is, supposing the same simple and limited com- 
binations of sounds to occur in both, but to be applied accidentally to 
the same number of objects, without any common links of connection : 
' and that the odds would only be three to one against the agreement 
of two words ; but, if three words appeared to be identical, it would 
be more than ten to one that they must be derived, in both cases^ 
from some parent language, or introduced in some other manner,' 
from a common source; ' six words would give near 1700 chances 
to one, and eight near 100,000;' so that in these last cases the 
evidence would be little short of absolute certainty." *^ 

On these principles, consequently, the existence of 339 Sanscrit 
words in Greek, 319 in Latin, 263 in Persian, 162 in German, 251 
in English, and 31 in all of them, must incontrovertibly prove 
that these languages must have been derived from a common origin. 
But I have, no doubt, evinced that Sanscrit is a perfectly original 
tongue, and not derived from any other ; and that, though Persian has 
received many words from Sanscrit, still its dissimilarity in gram- 
matical structure disproves its derivation from it, and renders it a 
distinct language. There hence remains only Greek, Latin, German, 
and English, which can be considered as derivatives from Sanscrit ; 
but the two latter spring evidently from one origin. It is equally 
evident that the affinity of these six languages could not have 
existed, had not an intimate connection subsisted at some period 
among the different people who spoke them ; and I have, perhaps, 
sufficiently proved that these languages bear no relation whatever to 

* I take this quotation from the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britaonica, 
vol. V. p. 222. 
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Celtic, Arabic, or the dialects of Tartary. But, when these people 
first became known to history, they inhabited India, Persia, Greece, 
Italy, and Germany ; and innumerable circumstances evince that no 
intercourse between them could have prevailed for many centuries 
previously. Unless, therefore, the common origin of such widely 
separated people, and the distinctness of their race from that of the 
nations who surrounded them, are satisfactorily demonstrated, and 
unless the incidents of their separation, and of the changes introduced 
into their parent tongue, are explained in a perfectly consistent manner, 
the fallaciousness of any hypothesis respecting their origin and affinity 
must be self-evident 

But, in all the systems on the subject hitherto proposed, the most 
material part of the question, the existence of Sanscrit in Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, and Persian, has not been taken into consideration, and, 
consequently, the real relation which these languages bear to each 
other could not be understood. It now, however, appears that the 
affinity which was supposed to exist between them was no proof that 
any one of them was derived from another ; because this affinity pro- 
ceeds from their derivation from, or connection with, Sanscrit, in which 
language most of the words common to Greek and Latin, or to Gothic 
and Persian, can still be discovered. Gothic, therefore, was not derived 
from Persian, according to the Scythian hypothesis, a supposition, at 
the same time, which is completely disproved by the radical dissimi- 
larity of the two languages in words, except such as are derived from 
Sanscrit, and in grammatical structure ; nor has Persian any further 
affinity with Greek and Latin. It hence necessarily follows that the 
people who spoke Sanscrit must have inhabited a country situated 
between Persia and Europe. But the concurrent authority of ancient 
writers attests that Latium and Hetruria received their language from 
Asia Minor ; and I have, perhaps, shown by philological arguments 
that Latin is not derived from Greek. The extreme similarity, how- 
ever, of the two languages equally proves that the ancestors of the 
Greeks and Latins must have been originally the same people, and, 
consequently, that they must have originally inhabited Asia Minor. 

H H 
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That Greek, also, was actually the language of this country seems 
proved by many circumstances, which I have stated in the Seventh 
Chapter ; and, therefore, as the first poets who employed this language 
were Thracians, it irresistibly follows that the Thracians, also, originally 
inhabited Asia Minor, and were the very same people as the ancestors 
of the Greeks and Romans. Nor can their migration from Asia 
Minor, and their subsequent occupation of the country which extended 
from Macedonia along the Hellespont to the Euxine Sea, and thence 
to the shores of the Baltic, be disputed on any grounds which do not 
at the same time contradict both probability and history. Admit, 
therefore, that Babylonia was the primeval seat of the Sanscrit 
tongue, and that from this country Asia Minor derived its language, 
which was thence communicated by the Felasgi to Thracia, Greece, 
Latium, and Hetruria, and that a colony from Babylonia once exercised 
a predominating influence in Persia; and the origin and affinity of 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, and Gothic are thus explained in a 
manner the most consistent and probable, and the most consonant 
with all indications respecting remote antiquity which are afforded by 
geography, chronology, and history. 

But these conclusions explain not the origin of the languages to 
which these six bear no affinity, nor even of, perhaps, six sevenths 
of the simple words of the language of Asia Minor. To evince, 
however, this very circumstance is one of the objects of this work ; 
because it appears to me that as long as the existence of a primitive 
tongue, whether the Hebrew, the Scythian, the Celtic, the Gothic, or 
that of Middle Asia*, continues a received opinion, no beneficial 

• I have not taken any notice of the system of Cour de Gebelin, which he explains, 
Monde Primitif, torn. vlii. p. xiv., in these words, — " Qu'ainsi il n'existe qu'ime langne, une 
langue 6teraelle et immuable puisne dans la nature raisonnable, et dont les hommes n'oot 
jamais pu se d^tourner : que par consequent toutes les langues existantes ne sent que dcs 
modifications de cette langue universelle, a laquelle il est ais^ de les ramener, en les 
comparant entr'elles et avec elle :*' because I must confess that it is completely beyond my 
comprehension. As the reader, however, may be more successful in understanding it, I 
transcribe the following passage : — "En effet, le raport des langues ne cqnsiste pas 
simplement dans la ressemblance de leurs mots, dans cette ressemblance qui se recontwii par 
l£S memes lettres et par le mime sensj et qui a lieu pour la masse des mots de deux langues 
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result can possibly be derived from etymological researches. Adelung, 
in the Preface to his Mithridates, professes to describe merely whai 
is and how it is ; and, had he restricted himself to such disquisitions, 
the value of his work would have been greatly increased : but man 
can never be contented with an account of things as they actually 
exist, and have existed from a certain known time, but wishes, in order 
to discover their hidden origin, to penetrate into the remotest and 
darkest secrets of nature. With respect, however, to languages, this 
wish is obviously vain : for the origin of nations cannot be ascertained 
by the means of history ; and the most laborious etymological re- 
searches will merely render evident that all languages cannot possibly 
be derived from one primitive tongue, and, consequently, that all the 
various races of mankind now existing cannot have descended from 
one common parent* If, therefore, the etymologist persist in com- 
pelling all languages to depose to an identity which does not exist, it 
must be obvious that the result of such etymological tortures must 
exhibit such an appearance of improbability and contradiction to 
common sense, as to render it totally undeserving of attention : but, 
if he confine himself merely to tracing the real affinities of languages, 
he will be enabled to elucidate at least the origin of some of the 
people of this world j and, by a continuation of researches conducted 
on the same plan, the affinity, if not the actual origin, of all nations 
might at length be demonstrated with the utmost certainty. 



semblables C'est un raport beaucoup plus ^tendu, plus vague, moins caract^ris^, 

qui exlge de tout autres jeux pour 6tre saisi, qui ne peut ^tre que le r^sultat d'un tr^s- 
grand nombre de comparaisons, qui ne consid^re pas les mots un a un, mais par grandes 
masses ; non les individus, mais les espies,'' kc — Monde Primitif, tom. iii. p. 273. 

* I ought to add, unless the miracle which occasioned the total confusion of tongues be 
admitted ; because, in that case, the radical diversity of languages would be no argument 
against the authenticity of the Mosaic history. 
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N.B. In Oriental words written in Roman characters, the vowels and diphthongs are to 
be pronounced as in Italian, and the consonants as in EInglish ; with exception of gf which 
is always to be pronounced hard, its soft sound being represented by J. 
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GRAMMATICAL AND ETYMOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 



I AM perfectly aware of the ridicule to which etymologists, in general, so 
deservedly expose themselves : but, as it is universally admitted that 
the filiation of the different races of mankind, at those early periods 
of the world respecting which history is silent, may be satisfactorily 
determined by affinity of language, the extravagancies of etymologists 
ought not to prove prejudicial to researches of so much importance, if 
conducted on self-evident principles. For, if two words of distinct Ian* 
guages, similar or nearly similar in sound, bear precisely the same signifi- 
cation, the identity of such words cannot with any reason be disputed. 
Should, also, their meanings be not the same, but the difference consist 
merely in one of the significations being such as might arise from a 
natural connection of ideas, and the sound of the words be at the same 
time similar, little doubt can exist with regard to their identity. For 
instance, the Sanscrit kumam a lake and ku/ms a wave, stoma the head 
and (TToiJLot the mouth, bdlitm an army and helium war, or even mdra 
killing and mar a snake, are clearly identical terms. As long, there- 
fore, as the etymologist confines his identification of words to those 
only which agree in sound and meaning, he proceeds on the surest 
grounds ; and, forjudging of the justness of his conclusions, nothing 
farther is necessary, than the mere inspection of the words of the 
different languages which he compares together. The person who is 
acquainted and he who is unacquainted with the languages compared, 
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are equally capable of observing coincidences of so plain and evident a 
nature. It is by these simple principles,which seem to me incontrovert- 
ible, that I have been guided in selecting the words contained in the 
following Table ; I have in no instance identified such words as soma 
the moon with o-^j^wa the body, or mria the sun with sura the leg, and I 
have even abstained from producing any words, the identification of 
which could not have been rendered apparent without entering into 
grammatical and etymological discussions. 

Sir W. Jones has observed, — "I beg leave as a philologist to enter 
my protest against conjectural etymology in historical researches, 
and principally against the licentiousness of etymologists in transposing 
and inserting letters, in substituting at pleasure any consonant for 
another, and in totally disregarding the vowels." * To the general 
justness of this remark I fully subscribe : but the slightest attention 
to the dialects of the Greek language, and to the patois of any country, 
will at once evince that the identity and intelligibility of words do 
not depend on the manner in which the vowels contained in them are 
pronounced. No doubt the identity of the words of any two lan- 
guages which may be compared together, will be most satisfactorily 
established by the identity or close similarity of the vowels ; but, if 
when the vowels are most dissimilar the meaning is exactly the same, 
it may be reasonably inferred that the words also are identical 
For instance, it will scarcely be maintained that mira and mare are not 
identical terms, since they both signify the sea; gdld and gula^ both 
signifying the throat; and okam and oikw^ both signifying a house. 
As, also, no two nations ever possessed alphabetical and grammatical 
systems precisely the same, it must be obvious that words could not 
pass from the one into the other without undergoing some change 
in their consonants. Were, indeed, the identity of no words to be 
admitted, except of such as exactly corresponded in their vowels and 
consonants, the etymologist might at once cease his labours, for very 
few such words can be found. 

But Sir W. Jones himself has observed, — " We know, a posteriarij 

• Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. i. p. 139. 
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that hoth\fitz and Ayo, by the nature of two several dialects, are 
derived from ^lius ; that uncle comes from avm ; and stranger from 
extra ; that Jour is deducible, through the Italian, from dies ; and 
romgnol from luscinia, or the singer in groves ; that sciuroj ecureuHj 
and squirrel are compounded of two Greek words descriptive of the 
animal ; which etymologies, though they could not have been demon- 
strated a priori^ might serve to confirm, if any confirmation were 
necessary, the proofs of a connection between the members of one 
great empire." * If the term a priori is here used in its strict sense, 
this remark is self-evident ; for, until words had passed from one 
language into another, and suffered certain changes in consequence, it 
would have been impossible to know either that such changes would 
have been found necessary, or to specify their precise nature. But, 
after they had once taken place, nothing could be easier than the 
ascertaining the permutations which the component letters of the 
particular words had undergone, and whether these changes had pro- 
ceeded on any fixed principle : for, in this case, it might be justly 
inferred that in similar circumstances similar permutations would 
always take place ; and it is only by adhering to this rule that 
etymologies can ever be discovered or demonstrated. But, if it be 
shown that in words passing from any one language into another 
certain letters are always changed into others, and this postulatum be 
once admitted, it necessarily follows that, however dissimilar in sound 
the words compared may be, still, if the received principle applies to 
them, their identity cannot be disputed. The error, therefore, which 
etymologists commit, consists not in the permutation of letters, but in 
changing them arbitrarily, and without having first established that 
the permutations which they propose are sanctioned by the usage and 
genius of the languages compared. 

In comparing, however, Sanscrit with other languages, I have not 
been obliged to have recourse to such questionable etymologies as 
those pointed out by Sir W. Jones ; for tlie only permutation of 
letters which becomes requisite, is occasioned by the Greek and 

• Sir W. Jones's Works, vol i. p. 20. 

I I 
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Roman alphabets being defective in several letters peculiar to the 
Sanscrit alphabet. But, that many words of which these letters form 
component parts have passed into Greek and Latin, is demonstrated 
by these words retaining precisely the same signification. It becomes, 
therefore, necessary to ascertain, by a consideration of the alphabetical 
systems and grammatical structure of the languages compared together 
in the following Table, how far difference of sound ought to affect 
the identity of words, the meaning of which is precisely or nearly 
similar. 



ALPHABETICAL SYSTEM. 

The Sanscrit alphabet consists of fifly-two letters, but only twenty- 
two distinct sounds ; the remaining twenty-eight letters being merely 
aspirations and modifications of these sounds.* To express, however, 
Sanscrit words in another language, it is indispensable that its alphabet 
should at least contain the following letters : — 

a, e, i, o, u, k, g hard, ch sofl, j sofl, t, d, n, p, 1, m, y consonant, r, 
1, w or V, sh, s, h. 

With respect to the sounds of these letters in Sanscrit, it may be 
observed that the vowels are pronounced as in Italian, and the con- 
sonants as in English f ; with the exception that g must be always 
pronounced hard, its sofl sound being represented by j. It must 

* The vowels a, e^ t, and u, have distinct characters for their long and short sounds ; 
there are three n\ two t\ two ^f s, two 1% two sh% two compound letters ksh and gn^ 
four peculiar letters scarcely ever used, and the rest are merely aspirations of ten of the 
simple consonants, viz. kj gj ch^j^ the two ^s, the two ^f s, p^ and b. 

I do not include as requisite the diphthongs ai^ aU, because, when pronounced properly, 
the sounds of the two vowels are distinctly perceptible. 

I I am aware that the / and d most; commonly used in Sanscrit are pronounced much 
softer than in English, but it is impossible to note such modifications of sound of the same 
consonant by means of the Latin alphabet. 
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also be remarked that ch and sh * are simple sounds, represented both 
in the Sanscrit and Persian alphabets by single characters. 

The only Sanscrit letter respecting the pronunciation of which a 
difference of opinion prevails is the short a ; for Sir W. Jones thought 
that its sound might sometimes be conveniently expressed by e, as 
pronounced in men, and in this manner he has written the name of 
the celebrated lawgiver Manu. M. Bopp, also, has observed that 
"there is only one defect of which we may accuse the Sanscrit 
alphabet, namely, that the short a, the short Italian e, and o are not 
distinguished from one another. For I cannot believe that in the 
language of the Brahmans, when it was a vernacular tongue, the 
akara had always the power of short a, and that the sbunds of e and o 
never occurred in it ; I rather think that the sign used for the short a 
was put also to express a short e and o. If this was the case, it can be 
accounted for why in words common to the Sanscrit and the Greek, 
the Indian akara so often answers to e and o ; as for instance, ctstij 
he is, la-Tii patis^ a husband, Trong; ambaras^ the sky, ofA&fog^ rain; &c" f 
But the short a is considered to be inherent in all Sanscrit consonants, 
and is, therefore, never expressed by any sign, except at the beginning of 
words ; and, in all the attention which I have paid to the pronunciation 
of natives from all the different parts of India, I have never been able 
to detect any sounds similar to the Italian short e and o. I may add 
that, on more than one occasion, I have not been able to make myself 
immediately understood, by using the name Menu instead of Manu. 
In the pronunciation, however, of the short a by the natives them- 

♦ This is undoubtedly the pronunciation of the letter S[f throughout the whole of India; 
for, that the pronunciation proposed by Sir W. Jones, and adopted by the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, is not even prevalent in Bengal, seems clearly proved by the missionaries of 
Serampore giving to this letter the sound of the English shy equivalent to the French cA, 
and the German sch, 

t Annals of Oriental Literature, Part I. Barretti says, in his Grammatica della Lingua 
Inglese, prefixed to his Dictionary, with respect to e^ — " II suono breve ha moka 
similitudine col nostro ^, come nelle voci cellar^ separate^ celebrate^ merij then. E, dinanzi a 
consonante raddoppiata o a due consonanti, i sempre breve, ciod, ha sempre il suono Italiano, 
come in relent^ medlar j* &c. 

The short sound of o is common to all the European languages, with scarcely any 
difierence in its pronunciation ; but it does not exist in India. 

I 1 2 
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selves a considerable difference prevails: for, to the north of the 
Krishna, its sound is certainly very similar to the English u in the 
word sufiy and the long a is proportionally shortened j^ but, to the south 
of that river, the long a preserves its proper sound, and the short a is 
pronounced as in hand. But, in the former case, the representing this 
sound by u is not only contrary to all analogy, but renders the words 
used unintelligible to foreigners, as this pronunciation of u is peculiar 
to the English. The sound, therefore, which will most correctly 
represent this vowel, is that of a pronounced as short as may be 
consistent with the due preserving of its distinct sound j and this will 
sufficiently account for its being changed into the short e and o of 
other languages. 

The visarga^ a diacritical mark included by Sanscrit grammarians 
amongst the vowels, is represented by some writers by 8 ; but its 
proper sound, in all parts of India, is a strong aspiration added to the 
vowel which precedes it, and, consequently, in Roman characters it 
becomes equivalent to h. It seems, however, very probable that, in 
several Greek and Latin terminations and inflections, this h has been 
changed into s. But, as this permutation does not always take place, 
it ought not to be assumed as a general rule, nor ought a sound to be 
given to the visarga which it does not possess : for it must be re- 
collected that the changes to which this vowel is subject, occur only 
when words are joined into the connected and artificial periods peculiar 
to Sanscrit composition ; and that, when this language is spoken, the 
words are not thus linked together, but pronounced with their full and 
proper sounds. This permutation also errs against the analogy of 
the Sanscrit language, because, whenever the crude nominative of a 
noun ends in a consonant, this consonant appears in the oblique cases ; 
as, manasj mens, manasah, mentis ; namarij nomen, namnahy nominis* 
If, therefore, the nominative case Ramah be written Ramas^ its 
genitive case ought to be Ramasasiaj and not, as it actually is, Ra^ 
masia ; and, in the same manner, if pita be written pitra^ the genitive 
case ought to be pitrm^ and not, as it actually is, pituh.'^ 

* This mode of representing the visarga in Roman characters, seems to have been 
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The pronunciation^ likewise, of one of the compound consonants, 
^y does not seem determined : for thje Sanscrit grammarians consider 
it as composed of j and n; but, on the western side of India, it is 
pronounced at the beginning of words like the French gn, preceded 
by the slightly perceptible sound of a soft dy and in the middle of 
words in the same manner, except that the d receives a more distinct 
and forcible pronunciation, as, dgnananiy knowledge, adgna^ an order f 
were, therefore, the name of a celebrated lawgiver to be pronounced 
Yqfnawalkiaj it would be unintelligible to the natives. A similar doubt 
exists with respect to the proper pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latin gn ; as it is clearly impossible to give to these letters their usual 
sounds in such words, as yvcarog^ gnarut. It is hence probable that 
the Greeks and Romans employed the ^7^ in some words at least, as a 
compound sound approaching to the French pronunciation ; and I 
have, consequently, considered it in Greek and Latin words as equi- 
valent to this Sanscrit compound letter. 

It requires farther to be observed that in Sanscrit the consonants 
are all sonant, the short a being considered annexed to each of them ; 
and that when they become mute the consonants which coalesce are 
represented by single distinct characters ; as, ^ ksha ; ^ ktwa ; 3|[^ 
trasta ; Hj^'d Syandana. With regard to the n in the last word, it is 
most generally represented by a diacritical mark, named amuwar^ 
placed over the consonant preceding the one to which the n is to be 
prefixed ; as wi<J^«i, and this is the orthography which I have adopted 
in the following Table,* This ingenious method of rendering the 



adopted for the purpose of rendering the affinity between the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin 
languages more apparent : but it is quite unnecessary, and all identifications of words by 
means of arbitrary permutations repugnant to the analogy and grnmniatical structure of a 
language must be always considered as very questionable. 

• The anuswar is also used to represent the first of the w's and the »i, when forming 
the first letter of a comiection of consonants, or a final m mute. In referring, therefore, to 
Wilson's Sanscrit Dictionary, the words in the following Table marked with anustcar must 

be sought for under the letters which it represents; as for instance, 3f^ under 3f7. 

3r^ under 3f^; Sf^TT ""^^ si^H^. 
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consonants mute cannot be made apparent in Roman characters; 
and I have, therefore, in a few instances placed a bracket under the 
letters which ought to coalesce ; as, t^\^ sjona^ the sun ; the first 
three letters of which word form but one syllable in Sanscrit 

It will hence appear that the Greek alphabet is deficient in the 
simple sounds of ch soft, J soft, w, and shy and in most of the aspir- 
ations and modified sounds of the Sanscrit letters : but of the last the 
Greeks have either invented or preserved characters for the long 
sounds of two vowels in vj and ^ j and for three aspirations in fl, tp, arid 
X* The compound letters, however, in Greek, ^, |, and xj/, seem to 
have no corresponding sounds in Sanscrit. 

The Latin alphabet is deficient in the same simple sounds, and also 
in all the aspirations and modifications of the Sanscrit letters : but 
the Romans preserved the sound of w or Vj though not a distinct 
character for representing it. 

The Persian alphabet contains all the simple and unmodified sounds 
of the Sanscrit, and, at the same time, possesses five other letters, 
viz kh guttural, Zj zh represented by one character, and gh. The 
pronunciation of this last letter is so peculiar that it cannot be 
described ; but its sound partakes of g and r, and hence it is not 
unlikely that, on account of this singular pronunciation, the German 
gram^ grief, may be derived from the Persian gham signifying the same. 

The German alphabet is deficient in ch soft, the ch of this language 
being pronounced gutturally ; J soft, this letter being pronounced like 
the English y consonant ; and Wj as this letter is pronounced as the 
English v, the v assuming in general the sound off. 

The English alphabet, by means of either simple or compound 
letters, possesses all the simple and unmodified sounds of the Sanscrit ; 
and the annexing an A to a consonant is sufficient to indicate that the 
latter ought to be aspirated 

From these remarks it will be obvious that, unless a change of 
consonants were in some cases admissible, a very numerous class of 
Sanscrit words must necessarily be excluded fi-om all comparison with 
those of other languages. But it is well known that, in the formation 
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of modem from ancient languages, certain consonants have suffered 
permutation ; and, with regard to the Sanscrit itself, Mn Wilson has 
thus remarked in the Preface to his Sanscrit Dictionary, — " As to 
the various readings arising from compounding the different nasals and 
sibilants, and above all from the perpetual interchange of the letters 
b and v (written by me w?), they are innumerable, and of almost im- 
possible adjustment ; the difficulty of separating them, indeed, seems 
to have been long ago insurmountable, and to have given rise to the 
following convenient rule, which renders the distinction a matter of 
perfect indifference ; the letters r and b, d * and 1, j and y, b and w, sh 
and s, a Jinal visarga or its omission^ are always apttonal^ there being no 
difference between them.^^ The consequences of this rule, at whatever 
time it may have been laid down, or rather perhaps the grounds on 
which it has been admitted as a received principle, become most 
apparent in the manner in which Sanscrit words have been naturalised 
in the various vernacular dialects of India ; for in all of them the 
interchange of b and w^ of sh and «, of r and /, and of m and n, is very 
obvious. Besides these permutations, in Hindi and Guijrate the sh 
and ksh are replaced by A:, and the y is changed into j; as, ket^ a field, for 
kshetram ; harakj joy, for harsha; and Jobanj a youth, for yuwan. But the 
greatest peculiarity in the adoption of Sanscrit words in most of these 
dialects, is the dissolution or omission of one of the compound con- 
sonants which so frequently occur in Sanscrit, particularly of r when* 
ever it enters into their composition, and the rejection of the final 
syllable of the nominative case of nouns : for instance, grflAflm, a house, 
is changed into ghitr; sdrpa^ a serpent, into sap ; kripdnaj a miser, into 

♦ This letter ^ is peculiar to the Sanscrit alphabet, and in sound partakes of d and r ; 
but, though all well educated natives give this letter a distinct pronunciation, which is 
unattainable by foreigners, it has always appeared to me that in most words the great body 
of the people give it precisely the same sound as r, and the rule just quoted supports this 
opinion, for its being interchangeable with / shows that in it the sound of r must 
predominate. In the b^inning of words however, and, before it, it is always pronounced 
like d. 

In the following Table I have, in consequence, given thb letter the sounds of both 
d and r. 
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kirpdn; dwdruy a, dooTy into ddr ; widgra, into bagh; hUstay ^hond, into 
hat; sk&nday a shoulder, into kdnda; shudikuy dxy^ into svka; fwitmay 
gold, into 8ona. The A:, also, of Sanscrit words is often omitted ; as, 
pdsMkuy a die, pasha ; mrittikay earth, rndti; narikelay a cocoa-nut, nare/. 

Of the identity of these words there can be no doubt, and they may, 
therefore, serve as examples of the changes which Sanscrit words may 
have undergone in passing into other languages. In availing myself, 
however, of these principles, I have been guided entirely by the 
meaning of the terms compared ; but, whenever this was the same, I 
have concluded that the words were also the same. For the identity 
of kremilam and KOLiiyikov ; shunaniy Kwocy and canem ; takshatey a-rsyerotty 
and tegit ; shushati and siccat ; kandati and sdndit ; though these words 
have become altered in their pronunciation and orthography, will 
scarcely, I think, be contested* But I have not been able to satisfy 
myself that the changes incidental to Sanscrit words in passing into 
other languages have proceeded on any fixed principles. It seems, 
however, probable that, in Greek, J was changed into y, sh into k and 
occasionally into 6 and |, and ch into y. I find three words only 
beginning with chy and the w is generally dropped, but sometimes 
changed into C. In Latin, ch is changed into c, and sometimes into 
qu; J into g ; bh into f; and $h into 8 ox c; and, in Persian, 1 merely 
observe the occasional omission of the aspirated d, the change of sh 
into khy and sometimes the rejection of the final syllable of the 
Sanscrit words ; for it will be seen in the following Table that, in 
Persian, mSdhidm is changed into 7man, and widh&wa into biwdy shuba 
into khicby and shukra into khuk. 

But it will no doubt excite surprise that, in the 900 Sanscrit words 
contained in the following Table, which have passed into five other 
distinct languages, so little change has taken place either in their 
vowels or consonants j and that these changes are satisfactorily sup- 
ported by the primary or secondary meaning of the words compared 
being exactly similar. When, therefore, this simple and self-evident 
circumstance is contrasted with the strange and forced etymologic 
on which all etymologists have hitherto erected their systems, it will, 
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perhaps, be admitted that these systems are totally erroneous. The 
derivation, consequently, of all languages from Hebrew, or the Greek 
and Latin from the Celtic or Gothic, or the Teutonic languages from 
the Scythian, unless it be established by an equal number of words, 
equally identical in sound and meaning, must now be considered to 
rest on no foundation whatever. 



GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE. 



ExPEliiENCE evinces that, in passing from one language into another, 
the apparent identity of words will be aflfected by the grammatical 
rules of the language in which they become naturalised ; for no two 
languages agree perfectly in their inflections, or in the changes to which 
the root is subjected previous to these inflections being joined to it In 
the verbs, for instance, of Persian, German, and English, derived from 
Sanscrit, the root * only has being adopted, while in those of Greek 
and Latin most of the Sanscrit inflections have been preserved. As, 
however, the root is sufficient to prove the common origin of words 
belonging to different tongues, any enquiry into the grammatical 
structure of those contained in the following Table may seem un- 
necessary. But the degree of affinity which exists between distinct 
languages, and, consequently, the filiation of one people from another, 
can be satisfactorily demonstrated by similarity of grammatical struc- 
ture only : for commerce, conquest, and religion may introduce the 
single words of a foreign language into any country, without its 
inhabitants being descended from the people to whose mother tongue 
these words belonged. The Greek and Latin words contained in 

* Strictly speaking, not the root, but the third person singular of the present tense of the 
indicative mood of the active voice ; which is the part always used \}y the natives when 
speaking of a Sanscrit verb. 

K K 
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English do not prove that the English people are descended from the 
Crreeks and Romans. But the grammatical structure of a language 
must have been coeval with its origin, and is so indispensably requisite 
for its distinct existence, that, whenever the grammatical inflections 
of one language are found in another, no possible causes can be 
assigned for such a similarity, except that the one language was 
derived from the other, or that they both sprang from the same 
common source. 

Could, therefore, any words be produced from the Arabic class of 
languages which corresponded in sound and meaning with those of 
other tongues ; still the peculiar grammatical structure of the Arabic 
would evince that these words must have become common to the two 
languages from some accidental cause, and would, consequently, be no 
proof that any affinity whatever existed between them. For the 
Arabic and its cognate dialects are distinguished by their verbs having 
neither a present nor a future tense, by the persons of their solitary 
two tenses having a masculine and feminine gender, and by their total 
rejection of compound words, from all languages with which I am 
acquainted ; and from the Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, by the paucity 
of inflections which apply to the Arabic noun and verb. For to me 
it seems absolutely impossible that any language, which had at first 
existed in the form of Arabic, could ever have so changed the 
grammatical principles on which it was formed, as to produce the 
numerous inflections, and the extensive system of composition of 
words, by which the Sanscrit and Greek are so preeminently dis- 
tinguished. 

Numerous inflections, however, are not essential to language, for 
their office is, perhaps, better performed by distinct words. But, 
though there are many instances of words losing the inflections which 
they once possessed, no example can, I believe, be produced of 
words acquiring inflections which did not belong to them on the 
original formation of the language. It is this circumstance which 
renders it particularly necessary to examine the grammatical structure 
of the languages contained in the following Table^ in order to deter- 
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mine whether or not the Persian and Teutonic races of men were 
descended from a people who spoke Sanscrit ; for, that the Greeks 
and Romans were of a common origin with this people, no doubt can 
possibly exist 



GREEK AND LATIN. 



In pursuing this enquiry, it will be most satisfactory to commence 
with the two last languages; and, as comparative tables are much 
more easily understood than any detailed explanation in words, I have 
arranged in the following such coincidences as I have ascertained in 
the grammatical structure of Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin : — 



NOUNS. 







SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 






Tnarasia * 


r^Mf 


ensis 








G. 


1 gireh 




pennae rei 








1 guroh 


Xoyti Xioo 


domus 










Owaminah 


a'(iofji,aro( 


hominis 


swaminam f 


Aoyeov 


bominum 




Tnarayah 


Aoy« 


domino 


narabhiab 


fructibus 


bcnninibus 


D. 


1 giraye 


T*f*]J 


peimae 








1 guniwe 




domui 










1^ swamine 


awfucrt 


homini 










Tnai^m 


Ti/bii)y Xoyoy 


dominum rem 








Ac. • 


1 taram 


fjma-av 


pennam 


tarah 


I^HCag 


pennas 


1 gunim 


Sorpvv 


domum 










(^swaminam 


o^iy 


hominem 


swaminab 


r$rava$ 


bomines 




rnare 


T«/*I? 


re 


naresbu 


IJi^niraif Aoyoi; 


dominis 


Ab. . 


jgirau 


Aoycp 


domino 










Vswamini 


o'10/xari 


bomine 


swamishu 


Tir^o-i 





* This is tbe most common termination of tbe genitive of masculine and neuter 
parisyllabic nouns, but in imparisyllabic nouns in Sanscrit tbe termination sia is rejected, 
and its place supplied by visarga or h. 

f The most frequent termination of tbe genitive plural in Sanscrit is anamj which is not 
found in Greek or Latin, unless it be supposed that in the latter anam has been changed 
into arwn and arum. 

K K 2 
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The terminations of the cases will^ however, be best seen in the 
declension of the following two adjectives : — 













SINGULAR. 








N. 


kftlfii 


kala 


kalSm 


KoKos Ka\yi 


xeiKov 


bonus 


bona bonum 


G. 


kalasia 


kalaya 


kalasia 


xaXou xotAij; 


kaXou 


boni 


bonae boni * 


D. 


kalaya 


kalayai 


kalaya 


KuXep xaAp 


xoXcp 


bono 


bonss bono 


Ac. 


kaISm 


kalam 


kalSm 


xoAoy xoAijy 


xoXov 


bonum 


bonam bonum 


Ab. 


kale 


kalaya 


kale 


xoXcp xotXp 


xoXflp 


bono 


bona bono 












PLURAL. 








N. 


kalah 


kalah 


kalani 


KuKoi Ka?^i 


xoXa 


boni 


bonae bona 


G. 


kalanam 








KotXoov 




bonorum bonanim bonorum 


D. 


kalebhiali 


1 














Ac. 


kalan 


kalah 


kalani 


xolKovs KotXag 


xolKol 


bonos 


bonas bona 


Ab. kaleshu 


kalasu 


kaleshu 


xaXo$s xotXai^ 


KdMig 


bonis 














DUAT^ 












N. and Ac. 


kalau 


kale kale 


xotXflo 


KuXa XoXoi 








G. 


kalioh 


SINGULAR. 


xoXoiv 






N. 


dhanih 


dhanini 


dhani 


fjLiXas 


fi^tXanvoL 


/ubffXay 


inanis inane 


G. 


dhaninah 


dhaniniah 


dhaninah fAiXavog 


/xffAaiyij; 


fjLiKavof 


inanis 


D. 


dhanine 


dhaniniai 


dhanine /xiXavi 


ft£Xa<yp 


fjLiXavi 


inani 


Ac. 


dbaninSm 


I dhananim 


dhani 


fL^Xavoi 


ftfX«<yay 


fi^BKav 


inanem inane 


Ab. 


dhanini 


dhaniniam 


dhanini fL€Kot,v% 


/AffXaivij 


fji,e\avt 


inani 












PLURAL. 








N. 


dhaninah 


dhaniniah 


dhanini fnXoivBs 


/xcXaiVfti 


/xffXava 


inanes inania 


G. 


dhaninam 


I 






llA\Ci¥fKi¥ 






inanum 


D. 


dhanibhiah 












inanibus 


Ac. 


dhaninah 


dhaninih 


dhanini fji,§Xavot§ 


futXxivag 


fMXava 


inanes inania 


Ab. 


dhanYshu 


dhanishu 


dhanishu luXavi 









DUAL. 

N. and Ac. dhaninau dhaniniau dhanini /xfAavi fs^eXeuva yAkatn 

G. dhaninoh dhaninioh dhaninoh /xfXavoiy ftcAaiyaiv yAXtaoiv 



* In other Latin adjectives the genitive ends in is* 
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Id Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, the adjectives are compared in the 
same manner, and the terminations for forming the comparative and 
superlative are nearly similar ; as, 

kalam kalataram kalatamam xtvov xevortpov xivoraroy citus citiorem citimum 

The mode of comparison which is named in the Port Royal Greek 
Grammar irregular, is also derived from the Sanscrit ; . as, 

laguh lagyan lagishta yXuxu; yXvxKov yXwttarog 

but in both languages the adjective may be also compared regularly. 



PRONOUNS. 

The personal pronouns, as it might be expected, have suffered such 
changes in passing from Sanscrit into other languages, that but few of 
their inflections have been preserved. The nominatives, however, of 
the first and second persons, aham and twanif may still be recognised 
in eyuy ego J o-u, Dorice ru, tu : but the first persons plural have been 
preserved in English only, as, waiam, we ; yuyam, you. The dative 
singular, also, remains nearly the same, as, mahiam^ f^ot, mihi ; tubiam^ 
Tot9 tibi : and the accusative may be recognised in mam or md, fn^ me ; 
and in twdm or twd^ re, te ; but these inflections may, perhaps, have 
been formed from the Sanscrit contracted dative me: and the 
contracted accusatives plural ndh and w&h may not unlikely be 
represented by nos and vos. 

But in the adjective pronouns the coincidences are singularly 
striking, as will be apparent from the following tables : — 







SINGULAR. 




N. y«i 


yah 


yah 6; 4 6 


is 


G. yasia 


yasia 


yasia ou yi( ou 


ejus 


Ac ySm 


yam 


yat 6v jjy 6 


eum 



ea id 



earn id 
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PLURAL. 








N. 


ye 


yab 


yani oi ai 


• 
a 


• • 

u 


ea 


Ac. 


yan 


yah 


yani ovf ag 


* 
a. 


eos 


eas 


Ab. 


yeshu 


yasu 


yeshu ols otls 


oU 


eis 





ea 



SINGULAR. 



N. sSh 

G. tasia 

D. tasmai 

Ac. i&m 

Ab. tena 



sah 

tasia 

tasyai 

tarn 

taya 



tat 

tasia 

tasmai 

tat 

tena 



6 4 ro 
Tou Ti]( rou 



TOV T1JV TO 



TCp 



n 



Anglo-Saxon. 

seo thet 

thes these thes 

tham these tham 

thon thane thet 



TO) 



DUAL. 

N. and Ac tau te te 
G. tayoh 



Tw ret T(o 
Toiy 



N. te tah tani 

G. tesham tasam tesham 

Ac. tan tah tani 

Ab. teshu tasu teshu 



PLURAL. 



ol 



ai 



rx 



Towj rag ra 
roi( raig TOt$ 



tha 

thesa 

tha 



Dative, tham 



N. esha 

G. etasia 

D. etasmai 

Ac etSm 



esha 
etasia 
etasyai 
etam 



etSt 
etasia 
etasmai 
et8t 



SINGULAR. 

auTOs avni avro 
atn'ov atrrvig aurou 



iste 

istius 

isti 



ista 



istad 



aurov axrrnv auro istum istam istud 



N. ete eta etani 
Ab. eteshu etasu eteshu 



PLURAL. 

atn'oi amat aura 
avTOts amais amoig 



isti istse ista 
istis 



N. kffli 
G. kasia 
Ac. k&m 
Ab. kena 



kah 
kasia 
kam 
kaya 



SINGULAR. 

kim* qui 

kasia cujus 

kim quem 

kena quo 



quae quod 

quam quod 
qua quo 



* According to the analogy of the other pronouns, this ought to be kiU or kddj and such, 
perhaps, was the original form. 
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PLURAL. 

N. kah kah kani qui quae quae 

G. kesbam kasam kesham quorum quarum quorum 

D. kebhiah kabbiab kebhiah quibus 

Ac. kan kah kani quos quas quae 



FERBS. 

Id the verbs, also, the coincidences are equally striking, as will be 
apparent from the following tables : — 

PRESENT TENSE. 
1st Per. 2d Per. 3d Per. Ist Per. 2d Per. Sd Per. 

Sing. lagami lag^si lag^ti Plur. lagamah lagStha lagSnti 

Afy« XMyu^ Xfyfi Xtyoftty Xtyrrf Xtyovri Dor. 

Mid» Voice. Aeyo/xoti Afyij Xiyrrai 

lego legis legit legimus legitb legunt 

FIRST PRETERITE.* 
1. 8. S. 1. 9. 3. 

Sing. alSgSm al^Sh alSgat Plur. alSgSma aUgSte aU(gSn 

fXtyoy ffXfyf; fXryt fXryo/tiy fXiym eXryov 

Pres.Sub;. legam legas legal legamus l^atis legant 

9. 3. 8. a. 

Dual. Mg^t&m alagatam fXiyrrov 9\§ymi¥ 

SECOND PRiETERITE. 
1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Sing. ISi&gBL ISl^githa ISUga Plur. ISl^ima ISlSga lXll(gul 

Mid, Voice. lalagisbe lalagitive lalagire 

XiXi^a keXt^ag XfXt^f XiXi^afitv XffXfp^rri AfXf;^ao-i 

cucurri cucurristi cucurrit cucurrimus cucurristis cucurrere 



POTENTIAL. 

1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Sing. lageam lage laget Plur. lagema lagete lageyuh 

Xiyoifjn Xfyots Xfyoi Xeyoi/xev XtyoiTf Xtyoifv 

Mid. Voice. Xffyoi/xi)y Xiyoio Xtyoiro 

laudem laudes laudet laudemus laudetis laudent 



* I adopt the terms used iu Dr. Wilkins's Sanscrit Grammar. 
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SECOND FUTURE. 
1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Sing. lagishiami lagishiSsi lagishiSti Plur, lagishiamah lagishiStha lagishi&ite 

Ae^co Xe^ffi; Afffi Xffoftffv Xf^firi Xt^ouyri 

Mid. Voice, \e^o[Ji^i Xff|j Xf^frai 

CONDITIONAL. 
I. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Sing, alagishiam alagisheah alagisheat Plur. alagishlama alagisbiate alagisbian 
Ae^oti/xi Xff^ai; Xffai Xf^oti/tMy Xr^airff Xt^oifv 

lexissem lexisses lexisset lexissemus lexissetb lexissent 

2. 3. 2. 3. 

Dual, alagisbiatam alagbhisbeatam Xf^airov ke^own^v 

IMPERATIVE. 
2* S« 2* 9* 

Sing. laga lagStu Plw. lagSta lagantu 

Xiyt Xeyrrco Xiyrrf Xfyovrcoy Att. 

lege legito legite legunto 

The Sanscrit infinitive is preserved in the first Latin supine ; as, 
palitum, ahtum ; siinitum, cinctum. 

The present participle in the masculine gender is nearly similar ; as, 

N. G. D. Ac. Ab. N. & Ac. G. D. Ab. 

Sing, lagan lagatah Jagate lagantam lagati Plur. lagantah lagatam lagadbbiah lagatsu 
Xffyeoy keyovrog Xfyovr* Keyovra Xsyoms Xeyorreov Xfyovo-i 

legens legentis legenti legentem legend legentes legentium legentibus 

The feminine is formed regularly in Sanscrit, as lagantu and 
declined like other feminine nouns ; but in Greek it is formed 
irregularly, as Xeyova-a, and in Latin it is the same as the masculine. 

The neuter thus forms the nominative and accusative, singular and 
plural ; — 

agSl laganti X«yov \tyorra legens legenda 

The present participle of the middle voice is also the same in 
Sanscrit and Greek ; as, 

lag&nanSb lagamanah lag&nanSm Xtyo/xtvoj Xiyoftnnj Xfyoftmy 
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and the Sanscrit past participle has been preserved in Latin ; as, 

lagStSh lagStah lag^Uhn legatus legata legatum 

saktah saktab sactam lectus lecta lectum 

It thus appears that of the ten Sanscrit tenses, viz. the present, the 
three praeterites, the two futures, the potential, the conditional, the 
imperative, and the infinitive, the inflections of six have been pre- 
served both in Greek and Latin, and of one in Greek and Latin 
respectively ; so that there remain two tenses only, the inflections 
of which have been lost 

The middle and passive voices of Sanscrit verbs, however, being 
formed merely by slight changes in the increments used in the active 
voice, do not afford any coincidences which would admit of identifying 
their tenses with those of Greek and Latin verbs.* 



PARTICLES. 

Horne Tooke has observed that, " though abbreviation and cor- 
ruption are always busiest with the wards which are most frequently in 

* The coincidences in the substantive verb have been given by other writers, but it may 
be proper to add them here : — 

PRESENT. 
1. S. 8. 1. 8. 3. 

S. Sing, asmi asi asti Plur. smah stha santi 

G. 8l/t^« 8*J fO'Tl fO-ftfV MTf fVTI Dor. 

L. esum es est sumus estis sunt 

IMPERATIVE. 

S. Sing, edhi astu Plur. sta santu 

G. lo'ii fO'Tw fOTff ffOTfloy Att L. sunto 

POTENTIAL. 
1. 2. 3. 1. «. 3. 

S. Sing, siam sia siat Plur. siama siata suih 
L. sim sis sit simus sitis siiit 

L L 
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use ; yet the words most frequently used are least liable to be totally laid 
aside^ and, therefore, they are often retained ( I mean that branch of 
them which is most frequently used), when most of the other words 
(and even the other branches of these retained words) are by various 
changes and accidents lost to a language. Hence the difficulty of 
accounting for them, and hence (because only one branch of each of 
these declinable words is retained in a language) arises the notion of 
their being indeclinable and a separate sort of words, or part of speech 
by themselves."* But, if it be admitted that this opinion is correct, 
the identity of so many of the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin particles, 
and the illustration which some in the two last languages receives 
from Sanscrit, must tend still farther to demonstrate that the re- 
markable affinity which prevails between these languages could not 
have existed, had not Greek and Latin been actually derived from 
Sanscrit. For instance, it has been found impossible to account for a 
having in Greek both an intensive and a privative signification ; but 
it is at once explained by observing that, in the first sense, it is equi- 
valent to the Sanscrit preposition a (the same as the Latin orf), which 
implies addition, excess, or superiority ; and in the last sense it cor- 
responds with the Sanscrit privative particle. The same confusion 
has taken place in the meaning given to the particle pfj^ as it is also 
both privative and intensive, because the distinction between the 
Sanscrit ni implying excess, and nir denoting deprivation, has not 
been preserved. Again, £cu (equivalent to the Latin vcb) is explained 
by lexicographers as pariicula augendi, and very correctly, as it is 
clearly the Sanscrit adjective baku f , much, many. 

Dr. Jamieson, indeed, observes that " many learned writers, in 
former ages, have deduced Gothic words from the Greek, or from the 
Latin language. This mode of derivation, however, has not only 
excited a smile at their expense, but has in part contributed to subject 
the science of etymology in general to ridicule. It has, with good 

• Epea Pteroenta, vol. i. p. 127. 

f In speaking, the aspirate is but slightly pronounced, and the two syllables might easily 
coalesce ; as, to my ear, they often do in the actual pronunciation by the natives of the word 
bahuwachaiij plural. 
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reason, been deemed inconceivable, that the Gothic tribes should 
borrow from the Greeks, with whom, during the historical age at least, 
they had scarce any intercourse, nor were they better acquainted with 

the Latins, when they inundated and subdued the Roman empire 

This mode of derivation being justly scouted, an enquiry naturally 
occurs to the mind : As a remarkable affinity has been observed between 
the Gothic and Greek and Latin languages^ may not the farmer idea 
be inverted; is there not a possibility that the languages of Greece may 
have originated from the ancient Scythian ?^^ ^ But by the Scythians 
Dr. Jamieson intends the ancestors of the Gothic people, and 1 have, 
perhaps, not only shown that these were Thracians, and not Scythians, 
but, also, that the Thracian language was originally the same as the 
Greek and Latin. I have further evinced that there is every reason 
to suppose that this language was actually the primitive tongue of 
Asia Minor, and itself derived from that of Babylonia, or Sanscrit. 
The particles, therefore, in Greek, Latin, and Gothic would naturally, 
in many instances, retain their identity; and, if such as are cognate 
in these languages are, also, found in Sanscrit, their derivation from the 
latter will scarcely be disputed. f 

There is, however, one difficulty in this identification, which arises 
from the various and even opposite meanings which particles, and 
particularly prepositions, have acquired from long use; and hence, 
precise identity of signification cannot be resorted to in ojrder to prove 
the identity of the particles compared : but, notwithstanding, almost 
all the particles selected by Dr. Jamieson are found in Sanscrit ; as 
for instance : — 

• Hermes Scythicus, Intr. p. 1. 

f Home Tooke remarks, — " For these troublesome conjunctions, which have hitherto 
caused them [etymologists] so much mistake and unsatisfactory labour, shall save them 
many an error and many a weary step in future. They shall no more expose themselves 
by unnatural forced conceits to derive the English and all other languages from the Greek, 
or the Hebrew, or some primeval imaginary tongue. The particles of every language shall 
teach them whither to direct, and where to stop their enquiries ; for, wherever the evident 
meaning and origin of the particles of any language can be found, tliere is the certain source 
of the whole." — Epea Pteroenta^ vol. i. p. 1 46. 

L L 2 
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31^ {anu) ; G. ava ; M. G. ana. 

fq^ll {wind) ; G. aviv ; L. sine ; M. G. inuh. 

Jjfricj^ {antikd), near, proximate ; G. avn ; L. ante ; M. G. anda. 

3nT 3f^ (opflj awa) ; G. utto ; L. ab ; M. G. abu. 

3r^ {ohhi)^ junction, tendency ; G. htt/ ; M. G* bi. 

f^J^ {mitha)^ together, junction, mutually ; G. iiira ; M. G. mith. 

tpCr {p^rd)y far ; G. -waja ; M. G. faura. 

tfT^ {par Urn) J the opposite ; G. iri^tzv; M. G. fairra« 

Hf^ {pdii); G. TTCf/.* 

Cr (i>^*) ; G. TT^o ; L. pro ; M. G. faur. 

^S{^ {siim) ; G. <njv ; L. cum ; M. G. sam. 

^L|f\ {upiiri) ; G. uVej ; L. super ; M. G. ufar. 

3^ {upa) ; G. vTTo ; L. sub ; M. G. uf. 

35R^ (ytf/) ; G. on ; L. uti ; M. G. at. 

2JrT {yiitd) ; G. 6ti j A. S. get 

>i\H\ («w«) ; G. afjLx ; A. S. em. 

3J^ {ytlda) ; G. ore ; A. S. tha. 

fT^ {tdda) ; G. Tore ; M. G. thade. 

Sfra" («yw}, age ; G. a€i ; M. G. aiw. 

31^ (wW), expansion f ; G. a^i, 6fi; Alem. er. 

flu (dimAa}, hy twos, separately ; G. Stg ; L. dis ; M. G. dis. 

I add a few other particles, not adverted to in Dr. Jamieson's work, 
belonging to either Greek, Latin, or Gk)thic, which are derived from 
Sanscrit : — 

3f?r {€tdt/a) ; L. hodie ; M. G. hita. 
3fTOPT {^sanri) ; G. atrtrov. 
^|r| {iti) ; G. tiro, j L. ita. 

* Dr. Jamieson is at a loss to fix on a Gothic preposition corresponding with iti^k 
f Wilson gives no etymon for this particle, but in this sense it seems formed fix>m the 
adjective tiruj great, large. 
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R" (tu) ; G. Toi. 
^^ (dw«) ; G. hq. 

q^H (p^n/^)j the last year ; G. ^ttb^vcu 

yfrl (pr^^i) ; G. ir^ort. 
jfj (ma) ; G. f4,oc 
H («w) ; G. «;• 
535 (Arrc?a) ; L. quo. 

:5f^^ {ut) ; L. ut, conj. 

qH (wft^) ; L. ut, adv. 

t|4i||r^ {pdschdt) ; L. post 

3f3r (^'^«) ; A. S. hither. 

rT^r {tdtra) ; A. S. thither. 

2f5r [ydtra) ; A. S. whither. 

3rfrr (^'t)' beyond ; A. S. ut 

3p^ (ftn), the privative before a vowel ; Goth. un. 

^ [sankshu) ; M. G. sansaiw. 

3r^prr {adhuna) ; M. G. guthan. 

f4ii|ri {kimuta) ; A. S. hum eta. 

{\r\r\ [santatam) ; M. G. sintaino. 

3^7f {udat/a), sunrising ; M. G. uhtwo, mane. 

>i|8Jc(| {athwa) ; A. S. oththe. 

y^HIrl^ {purastcU) ; Eng. first 

The reader will now be enabled to judge whether it is not more 
probable that the Greek, Latin, and Gothic particles have been prin- 
cipally derived from Sanscrit, than that they have been formed in the 
manner stated by Dr. Jamieson and other writers. But, if this be 
admitted, Home Tooke must be mistaken in the account of the origin 
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of particles, which he has given in these words: — "Language, it is 
true, is an art, and a glorious one; whose influence extends over all 
the others, and in which finally all science whatever must centre. 
But an art springing from necessity, and originally invented by artless 
men ; who did not sit down like philosophers to invent des petits mots 
pour etre mis avant les noms; nor yet did they take for this purpose des 
premiers sons brefs et vagues qui leur venoit ct la bouche ; but they took 
such and the same (whether great or small, whether monosyllable 
or polysyllable, without distinction) as they employed upon other 
occasions to mention the same real objects. For prepositions also are 
the names of real objects, and these petits mots happen in this case to 
be so, merely from their repeated corruption, owing to their frequent, 
long continued, and perpetual use."^ Because all the labour and 
ingenuity of Sanscrit grammarians have not enabled them to class 
such words under any roots ; or, at least, whenever they have done 
so, the derivations are as far fetched and unlikely as most of those 
which have been adduced by Home Tooke. For, as he admits that 
language was invented by artless men, such an etymology as this must 
appear utterly improbable: — " I imagine, also, that of (in the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon af) is a fragment of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
afora^ posteritas, &c. ; afora, proles, &c. That it is a noun substantive, 
and means always consequence^ ojffspringj successor^ follower^^ &c* f 
But would it not be much more reasonable to conclude that, if 
particles were originally significant in themselves, they have become 
so disguised and corrupted by long use, that it is now perfectly 
impossible to discover their real nature; and, in this instance par- 
ticularly, to suppose that the Gothic af and English of have been 
derived from the Sanscrit apa or ava f 

• Epea Pteroenta, vol. i. p. 317. 

t Ibid., vol. i. p. 367. 

Might not one be allowed with great justness to thus parody Home Tooke's own words, 
in a note in the 1 1 5th page of that volume ? — " Now if this, and such stuflF as this, be 
etymology, and that too of the greatest etymologist that ever existed, I do most humbly 
entreat, if you still continue obstinate to discard common sense, that I may have the 
etymologies of Dean Swift again." 
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TEUTONIC DIALECTS. 

From the preceding observations the remarkable similarity of the 
grammatical system in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin will have been 
rendered fully apparent ; but, amongst the Thracians, this system was 
found too artificial for a people who did not cultivate the arts of 
civilised life. In the Teutonic dialects, consequently, the grammatical 
structure assumes a simplicity that might render their affinity with 
those languages liable to doubt, did not undeniable traces exist in all 
these dialects which attest that they, also, must have been at one time 
distinguished by more numerous grammatical forms; for the sub* 
stantives and adjectives still retain three genders, and their cases are 
formed by inflections and not by prepositions. In these cases, also, 
a few of the Sanscrit terminations have been preserved, the identity 
of which cannot be doubted, as they equally appear in Greek and 
Latin nouns. In Anglo-Saxon, for instance, the genitive singular ends 
generally in 9, the dative in e, and in one declension the accusative 
plural of masculine nouns ends in asj equivalent to the Sanscrit ah^ and 
of feminine nouns in a, as in Sanscrit. The genitive plural, also, 
seems to be formed by merely rejecting the last syllable of the 
Sanscrit ; as, S. nardnam, A. S. smitha. In one declension, indeed, the 
final letter only is rejected ; as, S. girinam^ A. S. witigena. 

But in the Teutonic verbs the ten Sanscrit tenses and their in- 
flections have nearly disappeared, and of the distinct formation of a 
middle and passive voice no traces remain. The number, however, 
of Sanscrit verbs still discoverable in these dialects, and the almost 
certainty that their parent language was the same as the Greek and 
Latin, must place it beyond a doubt that the Gothic verb must also 
have been originally conjugated by means of inflections, and not of 
auxiliary verbs ; but the use of the latter for this purpose seems so 
consonant to the habits of a rude people, that even the Latin has 
been obliged to have recourse to it It cannot, therefore, seem im- 
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probable that the Thracians, unacquainted with letters and the arts of 
civilised life, may have soon found these complicated modifications of 
the verb inconvenient and unnecessary, and that they in consequence 
rejected them, and supplied their places with other distinct words. 
In its present state the Gothic verb> assuming the second person 
singular of the imperative as the root, admits of only three inflections, 
the present, praeterite, and infinitive; to which may be added the 
present participle. The terminations, also, of the persons of these two 
tenses are precisely the same, and vary merely in the singular, as there 
is but one termination for the three persons of the pluraL There, 
consequently, remains scarcely any thing for comparison with the 
Sanscrit verb. But in Moeso^Gothic the terminations have been better 
preserved, and their identity with Sanscrit is evident ; as for instance, 

1st Per. 2d Per. Sd Per. Ist Per. 9d Per. Sd P^. 

Sing. shokami shok&i shok^ti Plur. shokam^ shokathif shokibiti 

Mid. Voice, shoke 

M. G. soka sokais sokaith sokam sokith sokand 

In Moeso-Gothic, also, Hickes has given a future, formed by in- 
flection, which nearly agrees with the Sanscrit potential : — 

I. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Sing. shokeyam shokeh* shoket Plur. shokeroa shoketa shokeyu 

Mid. Voice, shokeya 

M. G. sokau sokais sokai sokaima sokait sokaina 

The Sanscrit substantive verb, at the same time, has been best pre- 
served in Moeso-Gothic, though its preseilt tense is compounded of 
the persons of two of the Sanscrit tenses ; as, 







1. 


2. 


s. 




1. 


2. 


3. 


S. Prcs. tense. 


Sing. 


asmi 


asi 


asti 


Plur. 






santi 


Potential. 












syama 


syata 




M.G. 




im 


is 


ist 




siyum 


siyuth 


sind 



* This final h^ or visarga, as I have before observed, is frequently changed into s. 
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I have already noticed, in p. 152., the Sanscrit verbs which contribute 
to the formation of the Anglo-Saxon substantive verb; but the 
coincidences will be rendered still more apparent by comparing 
other tenses of the Moeso-Grothic substantive verb with the cor- 
responding ones in Sanscrit : — 



1. 3. 3. 

S. Potential. Sing, syam syah syat 
M. G. Ditto. siyau siyais siyai 



1. 



2. 3. 

Plur. syama syata syuh 
siyaima siyaith siyaina 



!• 2* 3* !• 8* 9« 

S. Potential. Sing, waseya waseh waset Plur. wasema waseta waseyuh 
M. G. Ditto. wasau wasais wasei waseima wasaith waseina 



1. 



SL Pres, tense. Sing, wartami 
Mid. Voice. warte 

M. G. wairtha 



2. 8. 

wart^si wartSti 



wairthais wairthet 



1. 2. 3. 

Plur. wartamlt wart^thS wartiditi 



wairtham wairthaith wairthand 



The praeterite tense of the Gothic verb is clearly the past participle 
of the Sanscrit, to which personal terminations have been added ; as, 
S. shokita^ M. G. sokidcu 

The present active participle of Moeso-Gothic in the accusative case 
is identical with the Sanscrit ; as, M. G. habendan^ S. bhawantam.* 

These coincidences in the general structure of the Gothic and 
Sanscrit languages will, perhaps, be sufficient to evince that the 
dissimilarity which at present exists in their grammatical systems 
affords no just grounds for doubting that the former was derived from 
the latter. On the contrary, when it is considered that the Gothic 

♦ It appears to me highly probable that the verb habeo in Latin, which has a corresponding 
term in all the Teutonic dialects, is derived from this Sanscrit verb, as will perhaps be 
apparent from contrasting the following tenses : — 



1. 8. 3. 

S. Potential. Sing, bhaveya bhaveh bhavet 

Present tense. 

L. Present tense, habeo habes habet 

M.G. haba habais habaith 



1. s. s. 

Plur. bhavema bhaveta bhaveyuh 

bhavanti 

habemus habetis habent 

habam habeith haband 



The Latin perfect habui may be derived from Sanscrit bebhuaooj and the Latin supine 
habitum seems clearly to be the Sanscrit infinitive bhavitwn. 



M M 
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was in constant use, for, probably, fifteen hundred years, as the ver- 
nacular tongue of the rude and widely dispersed tribes that inhabited 
Thracia and Germany, before it was employed as a written language, 
it must excite the .greatest surprise that it should exhibit even at this 
day such undeniable indications of its having originally possessed a 
much more artificial grammatical structure. When, also, these in- 
dications are confirmed by the remarkable circumstance of the Teutonic 
dialects containing, after a lapse of three thousand years, at least 413 
Sanscrit words, it will scarcely be denied that the cognate origin of 
Greek, Latin, and these dialects from the Sanscrit language has been 
as satisfactorily demonstrated as the nature of the subject admits o£ 



PERSIAN. 



But in Persian there is not the slightest appearance that its gram- 
matical system was ever different from that which has prevailed during 
the last thousand years ; and I have, perhaps, fully shown in the Tenth 
Chapter that, previous to the first Persian author now extant, no 
external influence had ever effected any essential alteration in the lan- 
guage which had been used in Persia from time immemorial. Its 
peculiar structure, therefore, deserves the attentive consideration of the 
philologist, because it differs entirely from that of all other languages. 
The characteristics by which it is principally distinguished consist 
in the nouns having no genders; in the substantives having only one 
case ; in the adjectives being indeclinable ; in the verbs being all con- 
jugated according to one paradigm, and in four of their tenses being 
formed by particles ; and, particularly, in the words of a most copious 
language being nearly all primitive, as it scarcely admits of the primitive 
being modified by means of increments, or of its being compounded 
with particles. In many respects, consequently, it approaches to 
English in the simplicity of its structure, but it far surpasses the latter 
in regularity and originality. 
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There exists not, therefore, the remotest similarity between the 
Persian and Sanscrit grammatical systems ; for the Persian noun has 
but one case, and the verb, taking the second person singular of 
the imperative as the root, only three inflections including the 
infinitive, and the personal terminations of the two tenses are pre- 
cisely the same. Nor is there even any farther resemblance between 
the Sanscrit and Persian substantive verbs, than in the third person 
singular of the present tense. The Persian also differs from the 
Sanscrit by forming several tenses and a complete passive voice by 
means of auxiliary verbs. There is, in fact, not the least identity 
between these two languages, except in the words which have passed 
from the one into the other ; but these fully prove that, though the 
Persian is not derived from Sanscrit, still the Persians must have had, 
at some remote period, a most intimate intercourse with a people who 
spoke that tongue. Unfortunately, however, as a negative cannot 
be proved, it is impossible to demonstrate this truth to a person 
unacquainted with these languages ; or to fully satisfy him that the 
number of Sanscrit words found in Persian ought not to lead to 
a conclusion, as in the case of Greek and Latin, that the latter was 
derived from the former : but, as the dissimilarity of their grammatical 
structure will not be denied by any person competently acquainted 
with them, it is merely requisite to consider whether any instance 
has ever existed of a derived language differing totally, in grammatical 
structure, from the parent tongue ; for, if not, it must necessarily 
follow that, notwithstanding the numerous Sanscrit words it contains, 
Persian was not derived from Sanscrit.* 

• Amongst the other innumerable errors which occur in Dr. A. Murray's History of the 
European languages is the following strange opinion : — " The Persic, in the violence of 
ages, like the Anglo-Saxon, has lost nearly all its inflections; though it be a perspicuous, 
it is evidently a barren dialect. It has run the race which experience shows to be due to 
articulate speech in its natural progress. Time destroys the more delicate and complex 
parts of the structure, by the hand of ignorance and chance ; leaving the ruins, for the 
materials of a smaller and less splendid edifice, to future ingenuity." — Vol. ii. p. 440. How 
any person, aware that Greek had remained, from before the time of Homer to the capture of 
Constantinople, during a course of 2500 years, and during all the changes which the 
Grecian people had suffered in that long interval, in every respect the same identical 

M M 2 
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From the preceding observations it will be evident that, on account 
of differences in the alphabetical systems and grammatical structure 
of the languages into which Sanscrit words have passed, these words 
must necessarily have suffered changes both in their component letters 
and in their final and penultimate syllables ; and, consequently, such 
obviously unavoidable alterations would not justly render questionable 
the identity of the words compared together in the following Table. 
But it is most singular that such legitimate changes are scarcely 
requisite for effecting this comparison ; and that by an occasional 
permutation of vowels and two or three consonants, and the mere 
rejection of a grammatical inflection, 900 Sanscrit words can be in- 
controvertibly identified with the same number in five distinct lan- 
guages. It will, also, be observed that in very few instances only has 
either prosthesis, epenthesis, or metathesis occurred. The prefixing, 
however, of an s to words seems common to several languages, and 
that in Latin words an n has been occasionally inserted can scarcely 
be doubted : for it will not, perhaps, be denied that the Sanscrit 
sapta is identical with eTrra^ and S. plina with 6. a-TrXfiv^ L. lien ; 
and that S. sh&t&nij G. Uutov^ L. centum; S. rdsd^ G. iftrff^ lu. ros ; 
and S. dsiniy L. ensenij are the same words ; as in these and similar 



language, could write such remarks as these seems inexplicable. But, if by Anglo-Saxon 
English be intended, the causes which have occasioned it to lose nearly all its inflections 
are well known ; and, consequently, before it is produced as an example in support of any 
philological argument, it ought to be first proved that the country, the language of which 
may be under discussion, had undergone precisely the same revolutions as England. In 
Persia, on the contrary, not the slightest indication exists, either in tradition or history, 
which shows that, previous to the Arabian conquest, any foreign influence ever operated 
the slightest change in the Persian language ; and every Persian scholar must admit that 
the effects of that event have not in the least degree altered its original structure. The 
writer, however, who can consider Persian as a barren dialect^ must be so totally ignorant 
of that language as to render his opinion respecting its origin and nature undeserving of 
attention. 
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cases the meaning is precisely the same. The identity of io^ and 
the Sanscrit ishu might appear more questionable, were it not for the 
identity of their signification ; but sof and the Sanscrit iisha will no 
doubt be readily admitted to be identical. Such changes, however, 
occur very seldom, and I have, perhaps, adhered too strictly to my 
own principles, in excluding words the derivation of which from 
Sanscrit would not in all probability have been controverted.* 

But, in case the words contained in the following Table should be 
examined critically, it must be further remarked that in some instances 
it is by the primitive, and not by the usual, signification of the Greek, 
Latin, or Gothic terms that their identity with Sanscrit ones must be 
determined. For instance, the Sanscrit loka does not correspond with 
the usual acceptation of the Latin locas^ but precisely with this 
definition of the word given by Varro ; — " Loca, secundum anti- 
quam divisionem, prima duo, terra et caelum; deinde particulatim 
utriusque multa. CcbU dicuntur loca supera^ et ea deorum : terrce loca 
inferaj et ea hominum.^^ Fundus^ also, is thus defined by Gesner ; — 
" Proprie est ima pars uniuscujusque rei, quae aliquid in se liquoris 
contineat, vel ad continendum facta sit ; " and, consequently, it may be 
correctly identified with the Sanscrit phanda^ the belly. Again, 
Gesner thus defines fanum ; — " Fanum itaque secundum haec differt 
a Temple, quod sit area templi et solum, Templum vero aedificium." 

^ It will, also, be observed that I have rejected many words which appear in comparative 
lists already published. But of the 429 given by Adelung seventy-eight are not Sanscrit, a 
good many have no such meaning as he ascribes to them, and the identity of numerous 
others cannot be admitted. For it is impossible to discover any correspondence in such 
words as these : — S. aascha, desiderium ; Ger. heischen, poscere : S. ari, hostis : G. §givws : 
S. arun, diluculum ; Heb. or, lux : S. deva, deus ; G. daifMov ; Ger. teuf-el, diabolus : 
S. gula, globus ; Heb. chul, circumvolvendo ligat : S. krida (kirita), diadema ; Ger. kreis, 
circtdus : S. mala, mons ; Lat mala : S. oschna (ushna), color ; Lat. asstus : S. ko-bilen 
(go-pala), vaccarum custos ; Lat. Pales ; G. A-iroXXav : S. pascha, animal ; G. Sow; ; Lat. bos : 
S. surgo (swarga), ccelum ; Lat. surgere. The identifications given by M. Klaproth are often 
equally objectionable ; as, S. ania, alius ; Ger. ander : S. vinasha, exitium, Lat. finis : 
S. dutia, nuncium ; Eng. duty : S. sima, meta ; Pers. semin, terra : S. veda, lex sacra ; 
Lat. veto : S. lakhu (laghu), levis ; Lat. levis ; Ger. leicht : S. sajaka ; Lat. sagitta : 
S. lalana, oblectatio ; Lat. blandus : S. atma ; Lat. anima : S. vanigta, mercatura ,- Lat. 
vendere, &c. Several, also, of the words given by M. Klaproth are not Sanscrit. 
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When, therefore, the construction of temples in sacred groves is ad- 
verted to, what can seem more probable than that fanum is the same 
word as the Sanscrit wanam^ a grove. * But it is dangerous to indulge 
in such etymologies as these, for they too often merely mislead ; and 
the etymologist, pleased with such seemingly ingenious identification s^ 
is too apt to push them to the absurdest extreme. 

It is, however, in tracing the origin of such words as the last, that 
etymology might be applied to the most philosophical of purposes. 
For, in the progress of civilisation and knowledge, all people have 
found it more convenient to employ words already in use for the 
expression of new ideas, than to invent new terms as they became 
requisite. Hence, by ascertaining the primitive word and its original 
signification, and then tracing it through all its modifications and 
varieties of meaning, the process by which a people has proceeded 
from the observation of sensible objects unto discrimination of the 
most subtle operations of the mind, or the precise point at which this 
process has stopped, may be investigated with the utmost certainty. 
In the same manner the progress which a nation has made in the 
useful and ornamental arts, and whether these have been invented in 
the country or received from strangers, are equally demonstrated by 
its language. But, hitherto, it has been in the investigation of sounds 
and not of ideas that etymology has been employed, and the futility 
of such researches has scarcely received more ridicule than it justly 
merits. 

In later years, also, a subject of investigation has been dignified with 
the appellation of the philosophy and even the inductive philosophy of 
language, which seems to me to be still more futile : for there are no 
data whatever from which the original formation of any one language 
can be ascertained; and, consequently, all opinions on the subject 
must rest entirely on conjectures, without there being any criterion by 
which their correctness could be determined. Such speculations, 
therefore, are a mere waste of time, because their results cannot 

* At least this etymology must appear much more probable than this one given by 
Varro, — " Hinc fana nominata, quod pontifices in sacrando fati sint finem." 
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promote the increase or perfection of knowledge. Dr. A. Murray, 
however, observes with respect to the indeclinahle parts of speech : — 
" The origin of this division of language was first explained by the 
able and philosophical enquiries of Home Tooke. We are indebted 
to these for the recent discovery, that there are no words in language 
destitute of meaning, or without any signification save that which 
they derive from others. He was the first writer who applied the 
inductive philosophy to the history of speech, and the success equalled 
the expectations which might have been formed from his distinguished 
abilities."* But the slightest acquaintance with languages must in- 
controvertibly evince that, in their present state, all words are not 
derived from the noun and the verb ; and, if a language ever existed 
composed only of nouns and verbs, it must have been so rude and 
unformed as to be perfectly undeserving of consideration. On what 
grounds, also, is it assumed that it would be more easy for a people to 
corrupt the noun and verb into the other parts of speech than to invent 
them ; or that the increments used for the inflection, or modification, 
of the primitive word must necessarily have been significant in them- 
selves? For, until these two points be satisfactorily proved, the 
whole of Home Tooke's system rests on no foundation whatever j and, 
consequently, before he applied his principles to the Gothic dialects, 
he ought to have established, by numerous instances adduced from 
various languages, that these principles were themselves correct and 
capable of universal application. 

It must, at the same time, be admitted that Home Tooke has sup- 
ported his opinion with much ingenuity, and a very skilful selection 
of examples : but, as his colloquist very justly observes, — " Thus it 
is always with etymologists, when they chuse their own instances, 
their explanations run upon all fours j but they limp most miserably, 
when others quote the passages for them.'* f Every reader, indeed, of 
the Diversions of Purley must observe that Home Tooke was ignorant 
of the languages of the East, and that he has even carefully refrained 

* Hist, of European Languages, vol. ii. p. 1. 
f Epea Pteroenta, vol. ii. p. 49- 
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from availing himself for the illustration of his remarks of so copious 
and perfect a tongue as the Greek. These circumstances alone are 
sufficient to excite doubts respecting the correctness of his hypothesis ; 
and I may affirm, without the fear of contradiction, that he would have 
found it impossible to apply his principles, in the slightest degree, 
either to the Greek *, Arabic, Persian, or Sanscrit languages ; for in 
none of these would he have been able to trace every word to a noun 
or verb. This opinion is, at the same time, disproved by the internal 
evidence of all languages, in which many words exist in the state of 
adjectives without the idea expressed by them having been denoted by 
a noun or verb, or there having been any necessity for so denoting it ; 
as for instance, good^ badf long^ shorty sickf well^ rounds strait^ qmckj 
8I0W9 &c f It seems equally evident that the pronoun expresses an 
idea which could never have been conveyed by a noun or a verb, and 
it is, therefore, impossible to understand how it could ever have been 
corrupted from either. On the contrary, it may be more reasonably 
supposed that the inconvenience of continually repeating the proper 
name of the speaker and the person addressed, or a third person, would 
have very soon occasioned the invention of a substitute for so tedious 
a mode of conversation. J If, also, the signs of the cases of nouns, and 
the terminations of the persons of verbs, had originally been words 
significant in themselves, and each of them had expressed but one 
determinate idea, what could possibly occasion the variety of in- 
flections which now prevail in the Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit nouns and 
verbs ? It might, however, seem reasonable to suppose that, unless 
increments and particles had been originally significant in themselves, 
they could not have answered the purpose for which they were in- 
vented. But, unless a meaning can be discovered in English in the y 

^ Much of Home Tooke's reasoning is founded on the use made of the past participles 
in forming such words as rights just^ wrongs &c. ; and yet the Greek has no such past participle. 

f In the Maratha dialect, though abstract nouns may be formed from such adjecti^es^ 
they are scarcely ever used. 

X Home Tooke has very skilfully confined himself to a few observations on the 
demonstrative pronouns it and that ; but has not ventured to give any explanation of the 
origin of the personal pronouns. 
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by which nouns are rendered adjectives, as greedy ; or in Persian in 
the izafat, i. e. in the i annexed to a noun in construction with 
another ; or to the y in Sanscrit by which also nouns are rendered 
adjectives, as nasha^ destruction, nashya^ destructive ; it might be more 
justly concluded that such increments were merely intended to indicate 
that the word to which they were added was, except in the case of 
a derivative noun, dependent on another word for its complete 
signification.* 

As, however, I consider all conjectures on the formation of lan- 
guages to be a mere waste of time, I have no intention of entering 
into a discussion respecting the prefixes, affixes, and particles, by which 
primitives in Sanscrit are modified and compounded. Nor is it 
necessary, because all comparison of languages must depend on their 
actual and not on their original state. Every people, also, have 
adopted different means for this purpose ; and in no respect was 
Home Tooke more egregiously mistaken, than in supposing that 
principles which might be applicable to the structure of the Gothic 
dialects, would be also applicable to that of all other languages. For 
it is precisely in the inflections, increments, and particles that changes 
would first begin to take place in the parent tongue of a people who 
had been originally the same, but who had separated and become 
distinct nations. These changes are very perceptible in the Gothic 
dialects ; and, had not Home Tooke been misled by a favourite hypo- 
thesis, he must have observed in them strong indications that their 
complete originality was very questionable, and that their gram- 
matical structure no longer existed in its primitive state. These 

• The anomalies, also, of most languages must prevent the possibility of reducing them to 
their simplest elements on any certain principles. For nothing seems more probable than 
that the cases of nouns were intended to denote those ideas of relation which are expressed 
in the Gothic dialects by prepositions ; and such is actually their use in Sanscrit, in which 
wiM, ^, /o, for^ at, from, of^ in, on, are signified by the cases of nouns without the assist- 
ance of prepositions : but, why are the prepositions placed in construction, always in 
Greek and sometimes in Latin, with the cases of nouns, if these were really significant in 
themselves ? 

N N 
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dialects, therefore, being derived from another tongue, and their 
original structure having been materially affected by the lapse of time, 
and by all the corruptions to which vernacular speech is invariably 
subject, were totally unadapted for furnishing any principles which 
could be universally applicable, and thus lead to just conclusions re- 
specting the original formation of language. 

Sanscrit, in particular, is much too ancient and too refined a lan- 
cruage, to admit of its original formation being ever ascertained by the 
analysis of the letters and syllables of which its words and particles are 
composed. Nor, were it possible, can I understand that any benefit 
could possibly result from it ; because, for all grammatical purposes, 
Sanscrit has been sufficiently analysed and reduced to the clearest 
principles, and the primitive and derivative meanings of its words 
may be traced with the greatest certainty. Whether, therefore, its 
inflections, increments, and particles were ever words significant in 
themselves, or the manner in which they were first invented and 
afterwards corrupted, are assuredly questions which deserve not con- 
sideration ; as their most complete solution would not contribute in 
the slightest degree either to the more easy acquisition, or to the more 
perfect comprehension, of so copious and polished a language. It is 
the actual elegance and symmetry of an edifice which command 
admiration, and not the rude materials from which it was constructed ; 
and the explorer of the elements from which languages have acquired 
their present refinement resembles much the man who, instead of 
gazing with awe and wonder on the church of St Peter, should amuse 
himself by endeavouring to ascertain the nature of the cement 
and fastenings used in its erection. Such an analysis is equally un- 
necessary for the purpose of comparing one language with another ; 
for, if the same inflections and particles exist in any two languages, 
this circumstance alone fully proves their affinity, and, consequently, 
any further enquiry into the origin of these inflections and particles 
becomes altogether useless. The preceding observations, therefore, 
will, perhaps, be sufficient to evince that, although considerable diC- 
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ference now exists in the structure of the Greek, Latin^ Gothic, and 
Sanscrit languages, still such undeniable points of coincidence are 
discoverable even at this day in their grammatical systems, as, united 
to the 900 Sanscrit words still found in them, must render it in 
the highest degree probable that Sanscrit is the parent tongue from 
which the Greek, Latin, and Gothic languages have derived their 
origin. 



N N 2 



LIST OF SANSCRIT WORDS 



WHICH ARE FOOND IK 



THE GREEK, LATIN, PERSIAN, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 



Sanscrit. 


Greek. 


Lstin. 


Penimn. 


German. 


English. 


*\ • 


aphenam 


OTioy 


opium 


afiun 


opium 


opium 




viiOl'i 


>i\V 


asbta 


OXTOO 


octo 


hasht 


acht 


eight 




^\m 


asti 

upar 

richate 

kSlamam 

janu 

tara < 

twam 


tnreg 

xaAdtjxoy 

yovu 


est 

super 
porrigit f 
calamum 

genu 

astrum 1 
sidera J 

tu 


ast 

ab^r 

rSs^d 

k^l^m 

zanu 


ist 
ober 
recket 
kiel 

knie 


IS 

over 
reacheth 
quill 
knee 






• 


<*«JW 


^iTj 


riKI 


Teigeoi 
ao'Tvig 


sitara 
to 


stern 
du 


star 

thou. A. S. 


thu 


n 


dwi 


hvoo 


duo 


do 


zwey 


two 


• 
1 


•1<c| 


nakham 


oynjyoL 


unguem 


n^kbSn 


nagel 


nail 




51^ 


nawam 
nawan 


VfOV 

§w§a 


novum 
novem 


nau 
n»i 


neu 
neun 


new 
nine 


1 


'fl'i 


« 


wiiii 


nama 


OfOfJLU 


nomen 


nam 


nahme 


name 


1 



* The o is, perhaps, the Sanscrit prep, a, ad. f The par is, perhaps, the Sanscrit prep, pra, pro. 
% In Pracrit, tu. 
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Sraacrit. 



♦ :* 



?8r 






3rtfrr 



no 

padam 

pitr 

bharate 

bhratr 

madhyam 

mashaka 

matr 

mishrayate 

musha 

yugam 

lakayate 

sharkara 

shash 

sSpta 

stha 

swar 

Sntah 

Sntarah 

SmbSram 

Smsha 

aksha 

ajate 

ajinim 

adanti 



Sdia 



Greek. 



iroSa 

fegrrat 

fteKTOV 

§€vyos 
iirra 

iO'TU 
tVTO$ 



Latin. 



QfxSgov 

0[A0$ 

ayerai 

aygov 
tdovrat 



non 

podem 

pater 

fert 

(rater 

medium 

mnsca 

mater 

miscet 

mus 

jugum 

lingit 

saccharum 

sex 

septem 

sta 

sphaera 

intus 

intra 

imbrem 

ansa 

axis 

agit 

agrum 

edunt 

hodie 



Persian. 



nah 

pa 

pidSr 

bSrSd 

biradSr 

mian 

m^^ 

madSr 

amizad 

mush 

yugh 

shSk&r 

shash 

hSft 

istad 

siphar 



Xnder 



German. 



nem 

pfote 

vater 

gebaret 

bruder 

mitte 

miidce 

mutter 

mischet 

maus 

joch 

lecket 

zucker 

sechs 

sieben 

steh 

sphare 



unter 



achse 



acker 
essen 
heute 



English. 



no 

foot 

father 

beareth 

brother 

mid 

midge 

mother 

mixeth 

mouse 

yoke 

licketh 

sugar 

six 

seven 

stay 

sphere 



under 



axis 



acre 
eat 



* Prac. maki. 



t In Prac. the r, when joined to another consonant, is generally omitted. 



f*. ■_ 
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Sanscrit. 


Greek. 


Littin. 


P«nian. 


Gemuui. 


Engliah. 




anya 


ivvioi aKKot 


alii 




any 


>ii"MI 




awa J 


airo 


ab 




ab, auf 


of, off 


vilR 


awim 


oiv 


ovem 






ewe 


3rf^ 


ashrim 


axi]v 


aciem 








^M\ 


asau 


is 


is 








<m4 


aham 


eyoDV 


ego 




ich 


I. A. S. ie 




asthi 

aptum 

ayuin 

alayam 

ashtra 

atma 


OOTfOV 

ondiv 
arfJLOs 


OS ossis 




halle 
athem 


hall 


• 


aptare ! 

1 
1 


• 


eevum 
aulam 
aether 




>H\^ 


>i||«^ 


^ilk^ll 




ita 


ire 


ite 






■ 


• 


iti 
itarum 


fira 
hegov 


ita 


I 
1 
1 


other 




^K"l 


iriniim 


egyjfjLOv 


ereinum 


1 




^H 


uttam 


U6T0V 


udum 


1 


wet 


^^ 


udra 




lutra 


Otter 


otter 


3V^ 


udhas * 


ov$af^ 




; euter 

j 


udder 


^M 


upa 


imo 


sub 








3>d 


ubhau 


Ol[AfOO 


ambo 


! 




:i^ 


uruni 
ulkah t 
karatram 


SVfVV 

lAxoj 
xgarriga 


ulcus 1 
cratereni 


ur 

i 

1 
1 




• 


^K^ 


■s 


kalate 


xffXerati 


« « 


1 




cficVl 


callet 1 1 




* The final s is of 


ten changed 


into r. 




t Flame, fi 


re. 
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Sanscrit. 



rfFT 
1%: 

♦ • 



kSlasham 

kumbhi 

kula 

kupam * 

krittih 

krimilam 

kwa 

khilam 

gala 

guram 

grasate 

gharmam 

cha 

churati 

chusayati 

chora 

janitr 

gnatam 

takshSte 

stagate 

tanum 

tapati 

tSrtnan 

tanam 

trih 

dantam 



{ 



1 



Greek. 



xa\a$ov 

XU/xSl} 



cxvros 
xa/xi}Aoy 



xoiXov 



yogov 
yqoLfreroLi 



fcog 

yiVvviTtog 

yvooTOV 

(rnytrai 



rovQv 
rge$ 

OBOVTU 



Latin. 



calathum 
calycem 

cymba 



} 



cupam 

cutis 

camelum 

quo 

ccelum 

gula 

gyram 



que 

urit 

sugit 

fur 

genitor 

notum 

tegit 

tenuem 
tepet 
terminus 
tonum 

tres 
dentem 



Pernan. 



gillah 



ku 



g«lu 



g^rm 



chusSd 



tab^d 



dSndam 



German. 



kelch 



kufe 



kamel 



kehle 



warm 



sauget 



decket 



dunne 



termin 
ton 
drey 
zahn 



English. 



chalice 



coop 



camel 



gullet 

grazetb 
warm 



charreth 
sucketh 



theciath A.S. 



thin 



term 
tone 
three 



♦ A receptacle. 
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Sanscrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Persian. 


German. 


EngUah. 


«irii 


dakshah 
dadami 


hBoofn 


dexter 
do 


dadSm 




m 


<ii 


datr 


SoTijp 


dator 


dadar 






<M 


danam 


^avo$ 


donum 










dasha 

dashamam 

damayate 

diwiam 

dishate 


hov 


decern 

decimum 

domat 

divum 

docet 


dSh 
dShSm 


zahmet 


tameth 


<5tW 








^Rl 

^ 

^ 


duhitr 

dewam 

deham 




deum 


dokhtar 
Sndam 


tochter 


dochter, Scot 


WTT 


dhara 


ipa 


terra 








^W 


dhama 


doofiei 


domus 








'Ift 


naktam 


VVKTa 


noctem 








^W^ 


nSbh^sa 


ve^o^ 


nubes 








'i^ 


n^ddham 




nodum 




knoten 


knot 


'iN 


nawSm 
nasa 


901VV 


navem 
nasus 


nau 


nase 


nose 


•IIHI 


^m 


pStim * 


TOCIV 


potem 


b&d 






• 


pStham 
pSdatam 
prSchSti 1 
papracha j 


TOTOV 


peditem 
poposci 


piad^h 
porsSd 


pfade 
fraget 


path 


M<M 


M^fri 


MLI^ 




p^ru 
p^rd^te 


TTUg 


• 

pedit 




feuer 


fire 

farteth 1 


M<H 






♦A 


lord, a husban 



d. 







SAXSCKTT WOKD8 FOCND IX THE GKEEE, LATIN, 



1 

\ 

i 


_f^ _f^^ 


Ofvsfc. 


■^ -^ 


• 


pacnon 


T5T^^ 




t^ 


pitam 


»*r»» 


pociim 


1 


fiwite 




bOxt 


"F 


putram 




{memiD 


* 


pnjam 


»:»» 


pus 



i 






paria 
piunm 
pr^ 
pranta 

prosh^te 

pliwate 

plihan 

psate 

pbullam 

bh^ksbXySte 

bh^w^te 

bbuini 

bbr^ate 

bbrub 

mXdSte 

m&lhuf 

mShStwSh 

mXhah 

mXhuim 






» 



rjij^rr; 



21 



I 
i 

! 

fverati 

jxf5v 
fttyas 



* The root is CT^ prusfa. 



pro 
froDtem 



larat 
lien 



folium 

> 

' pascit 

fuit 

I 

t humus 
! fiigit 



madet 



monet 



mens, tis 



magnus 
mihi 



par 



bawiid 
bom 



I 



fiponte 



I 



abru 



mai 



mah 



braune 



meth 
meynet 



barhy A. S. 



froot 



qpleen 



beetb. A.S.beodi 



brow 



macht 



mead 
meaneth 



might 



mich 



t Spirituous liquor ; also honey. 
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Sanscrit. 



g:sTfrr 
TFT 



me 

masa 

mitam 

mira 

mritam 

y»in, yam 

y»t 

yunjante 
3ruwSnah 
rXtham 

raga 

rosha 

rujate 

rohitam 

IXpSna * 

liptam 

lubhiSte 

lochXySti 

wSkshSte 

wSmSte 

wSrah^ 

wSstySySti 

wShSte 

wachSm 

widSnti 



Greek. 



fAe 



fiu$ 



] 



ov^riv 



^euyvyvrai 



ogyn 



aXfi^d 



ev 



at^trat 



efitrat 



OTcrav 



Latin. 



me 

mens, sis 

metitum 

mare 

mortuum 

eum, earn 

id 

jungunt 

juvenis 

rhedam 

ros 



labium 

litum 

lubet 

lucet 

auget 

vomat 

verres 

vastat 

vehit 

vocem 

vident 



^ The mouth. 
OO 2 



Penian. 



murdah 



German. 



meer 



juwan 



lab 



Jung 



rasen 



reisset 



roth 
lippe 



liebet 



wachset 



vomiret 



wustet 



weissen 



English. 



me 



meted 
mere A. S. 



it 



young 



rage 



red 

lip 



{loveth. 
A. S. lufatb 

A. S. lixeth 

waxeth 

vomiteth 

boar. A. S. bare 

wasteth 






A. S. witon 
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Sanscrit. 







Greek. 






widhSwa 

wina 

wirah 

wepate 

shSnkham 

shStam 

shala 

shringa 

santah 

sSm 

sSrpSte 

sami 

siwSti 

sidSti 

seru* 

strinute 

swapnam 

swSnitam 

hSiium 

hSy^nam 

himSm % 

hora 

hrSdayam 

hIadSti 

anke 



avev 
exaTov 

(Txo^n 



cruv 



Latin. 



vidua 

sine 

vir 



egTreron 



(TBI pa 



(TTgCOVVUTai 



60V« 61}V, «0V 

yevvv 

evvov 

(oga 

KOiqhoi 



Persian. 



biwa 



bafad 



concham 

centum 

schola 

cornu 

sanctus 

cum 

serpit 

semis 

suit 

cedet 

serra 

sternet 

somnum 

sonitum 

suum,am,um 



sSd 



sarun 



German. 



witwe 
ohne 



webet 



schule 
horn 



hSm 



«7Xi 



annum 

hyemem 

hora 

cor, cordis 

laetatur 



chanSh 



kinn 



uhr 
herz 



English. 



widow 



A. S. wer, fira 
weaveth 



school 

horn 

saint 



seweth 
cedeth 



sound 



chin 



hour 
heart 
gladdeth 



^ Binding. 



t Jaw, 



X Frost, cold. 
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Sanscrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Peruan. 


German. 


EngUih. 


>5( ^ Sntram 


im^ov 










01 ^ amblam 


otfL^Koy 










• 
Oj G^ akam 


»X^s 










• 
>5| <M agram 


agav 










• 
3f^ agham 


ayog 










>i^ >S1 ajam 


ouyoL 










3f^ ati 












sif<^mri^ adSshat 


3rf^ adhi 


a$ia 










3f^^ iidhwam 


o5ov 
oeyia 










>3j«l^ anaya 


>J| M < apSram 


aTffi^ov 










3r^T ama 


ag»/xa 




aramtd 






>^K(H arama* 


>^i^l*H^ aramate 


N^I'CIrt archate 












s3<>51*1 arjunam 


r ^ 


aiTurai 










>i{CJtqH arthayate 


^^ aria 1 


agifTTOV 










>y{ \ <^Si arishtam J 


• 
>y\^ alam 












^^ O^n awSrohate 


>i{\:i\r\ asiSte 


ayqav 










N^|44^ agraham 


^ 1 1 <S^^ ^ admawam 


0^VV1^¥ 










<MlR^M adriyate 


dtiSfrrai 








1 
1 



♦ A garden. 
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Sanscrit. 






apadate 
aphalamana 










3rff 






amam 



ardra 
arawam 
arah* 
alam 



asanna 



aste 

idcihe 

ira 

ishu 

idayate 

itim 

irayate f 

uchcham 

udam 

urna 

usha 

urmim 

urwaram 

uhate 

ekataram 

okam 

ojam 

kantakam 



Greek. 



U)fJl»OV 

agderon 

aqaSov 

oXov 
aacrov 

adei 
ega 

OITOV 

geerat 

egiov 

eo$ 

ogfifjv 

oigovgav 

oitrat 

exaregov 

OtKOV 

ayyijv 

axav^v 



Latin. 



Persian. 



German. 



English. 



^ The planet Mars. 



f Speaks ( 
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Sanscrit. 









ft 



^ 



f^ 






5T 






kapalam 

kara 

akara 

karkaram 

kalyam 

kSstiram 

kalam 

k irate 

kilate 

kilusha 

kilam 

kunda * 

kutih 

kulayam 

kumam f 

konam 

krawiam 

kruram 

kshanuti 

kshoni 

khalinam 

khedah 

kholam 

gam 

giram 

guram 



Greek. 



xaXov 

xekav 
xtgaerai 

xoy$u 

Kvreog 

xaAioev 

xufia 

yovav 

xgvegov 
xaiverat 

xi}$o; 

yyigtJ9 
xvgiov 



Latin. 



Persian. 



German. 



English. 



* A pitcher. 



t A lake. 
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Sanscrit. 


Greek, 


Latin. 


Penian. 


Geiman. 


B.gl»Ju 


^ 


ghoi-am 


y«ugov 










^ 


cliarma 


Sigfia 




charm 






5TTr 


cliaya 


^x,. 




sayah 






^^.J^ 


ch urate 


fug.-T«. 










3PTt 


jagarte 


'7"?"". 










-s1-ft 


jani 


yun] 




zKii 








jirah 


yqjaj 










M<^H 


jiwate 


^ijrai 




zifid 






(jiui 


jirna 


yfga.v 










iT Fit 


tam, tam 


TOi;, T)]» 










d-li;^ 


Unote 


Tiivarai 






dehnet 






larpate 
tijate 


5fly=ra. 




tizJtd 






IrlJlH 


H^ 


tokam 


T««.V 










*- 


trasiiiate 
trasSySte 






iSrzJd 






=(IM.NH 




trikhate 


'S'X"«' 










N<jiH 


SJff 


dasa 


Sis 










<l(i^ 


dahate 


8»„™. 










5n 


dus 


!.! 










^^^ 


duyate 


Srarrar 










^ 


dewaram 


ia,s 










J* 


drisham 


t.sf,. 










50^ 


drate 


is.„., 










t 


drum 


8s., 










<j1-i^^ 


dlionayate 


!.„„«, 










or: 


nah 


V00{ 
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SanflcriC 



CRrTtt 



nedate 
nSySte 



\^iirU 


avvip 


niram* 


wigov 


nemSin 


VOflOV 


pSchSte 


we<r(riron 


pStSte 


Tiwrrrai 


pStrihn 


ITTfgOV 


pkthSte 


Trareereit 


pSniam 


TTQVQV 


parSySte 


wtgaiTM 


pSra 


xaqct 


pSri 


TTigi 


pSrut 


TS^UO*! 


parSm 


irefav 


palSn 


fia\fiv 


pashSm 


Tayijv 


piwam 


iriov 


purSs 


TJOJ 


pelSte 


TtXiTUi 


pradhanS 


irfvravi$ 


prSstKram 


xrrjov 


plushate 


^Xt^iTUi 


bibhete 


feSorut 


bhalSkidn 


waXXaxa 


bhakshiite 


fctytrat 



Gredc. 



ovffiSirrai 



German. 



EnglJA. 



nKr 



pSzM 



bebet 






♦ Water. 



P P 



t In Prgcrii, pitthdr. 
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Sw.«rii. 


Greet. L..iD, ' Peman. 


GermuL 


Etigluh. 


i{fm-- l>h5Uih 
iUX bhSrSm 


|3gOTO» 

(*ijT(y 

f».)]*IV 

ofiogffrat 
ftoytj 

glflTBI 

?'"«' 


' 








M\^i^^ blialSySte 
Jjfrf' bhritim 
i{if mSntram 
^ \r\ malim 
*i*-^ maniam 
IT^tT mSrkatam 


i^tylrj< malaturam 
AhIpVI malioam 


M^I^IK nifihagaram 


sillMH^H T amarkshidte 
^^3" mukhSm 
^^ muram 
^73 murk ham 
^l/TrJ mrinate 
^M^ medhSte 
^^ melam 
jfKT: mogh«h 


ijir^H mohite 
ajcl^ yawana 


<-<^i|H rSchayaie 
OifPi riyale 
^ laghum 



• MShSt Bgaram, a great house. 



f Tlie initial a is a prepoahion. 
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Sanscrit. 






laghishtam 

lapsiate 

laya 

lawanam 

lupiate 

wSyas 

warayate 

wagmi 

wanim 

wate 

watim 

wadSm 

weshiate 

shankuh 

shakl(yl(te 

shuniSm 

shete 

s&mSm 

sityam 

sima 

su 

surangS 

sewate 

stomSm 

stbawarSm 

sthirSm 



Greek. 



X«iae 

Xijiov 
kwresTM 

agtrrat 
aerat 

XfVOV 

xfirai 

OflOV 

(Tirov 

ev 
(TYigayya 

rregtov 



Latiii. 



Peniaii. 



German. 



Engliflb. 



bad 



asaid 



wehet 



^ A landmark, a boundary. 



t The bead. 



PP 2 
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Sanscrit. 










« « 



>4t>stra 
31^ 



^fTR 



t^ 



3i^irr 



^ 



m 






3^ 



spharate 

sphSISte 

harSte 

hetu 

helim 

antagSm 

anjSnte 

ibitamSm 

antaritSm 

anwitSm 

ambati 

agnim 

arSd 

arjati 

SrthSm 

SwagitSm 

Ssim 

aplutam 

asi&m 

l^rasia 

idSm 



iwati 



uttamSm 
udarum 
ulwSm 
urwim 



Greek. 



o'^aXXrrai 
MTta 



Latin. 



antiquum 

unguunt 

intimuin 

interitum 

unitum 

ambit 

ignem 

ira, iratus 

urget 

artem 

abjectum 

avet 

ensem 

ablutum 

OS, oris 

eeris 

idem 

ivit 

optimum 

uterum 

alvum 

arvum 



Persian. 



German. 



erz 



English. 



d 4 1 JT 
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Santcrit. 


Gndu 


Tnifin. 


p^ 


C^enoan. 


Engluh. 


:if^'d ushltfm 




ustum 

arduum 

ursus 

Rhea 

ariem,bircum 

aquam 

quem, quam 

canit 

quot 

caedit 
gerit 

carbasum 

carmen 

caligo 

cautem 
carcerem 
quot 

quantum, tam 
cellam 

coUem 

celet 

crucem 

• 

citat 

caesaries % 
scindit 
acrem 


kbirs 






^^q urdhawam 
?^ rikshS 

'^ 4^G|| eraki(m 

^ kam 

^ q^lH kam, kam 


^ kXti 


cf^lr^ kddiu 


<ihOm i^-^sti 


e||t||^ karpasum 


c^^UI karman 


€f,|<J katSm 


«=hKI^IK karagaram 
RW, kit 


T^rf ril kiyat^m, tam 
^le'i T kuWm 
^R^ kuljim 


c|^n^ kulilti 

• 

^^e^ krichram 


4^i|[r| keteyftti 
^^ keshS 
^^frl khandSti 
M i kharSm 



* An incantation. t ^^ abode, 

i Keshara also occurs in Sanscrit, but it signifies the filaments of a plant. 



SANSCRIT WORDS FOUND IN THE GREEK, LATIN, 



Suucil. 


GreA. 


L*tin. 


Perwn. 


Gennui. 


EnglUI.. 


i^ khetiim 




scutum 








JJ^ griiwaoi 
qrfrr chiindati 




graveni 
candit 








q-jfrl chiSkwati 




coquit 








■olrj <, chaiur 
R(^ chikele 




quatuor 
scit 








3TtT janlSm 
JlPlrl jaiiitam 




gentem 
geoltum 
jurgat 
tundit 










rirT tantiim 




tentam 








diirH tarjati 




turget 








fTFT ^ta 




tata 








r[rii tuliam 




talem 

tegit 

domitum 

territum 

divum 








g^f^T^ damitam 
^n^ dSritSni 
(\i:^ t diwgm 


(X^H di*as3 




dies 

divespiter 

debilem 

toiiii 








^^<j) durbalam 


(OcWfrl dolaySti 


*f: nah 




llOS 








fTrf natam 




nutum 








^ Iiaptiim 




nepoteni 








•TPT nagflm 




anguem 









t Sky, d.y. 
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Sanscrit. 



ft 

fq% 
fq% 

• * 



nashlhn 

nidSm 

pandSti 

patalam 

padj(yj(ti 

pSram 

parSmSm 

paritSm 

parusha 

palSti 

pashu 

paschat 

paraySti 

pinkti 

pinashti 

pishtam 

put^m 

paitrJdn 

pol^ti 

plawati 

phandSm 

balSm 

balhSti 

bahih 

bibhedi( 

belSyati 



Greek. 



nex neoem 

nidum 

pandit 

patulum 

vadat 

purum 

primum 

peritum 

ferox 

aUt 

pecu 

post 

parit 

pingit 

pinsit 

pistum 

putam 

patrium 

pollet 

Buit 

fundum 

bellum 

valet 

foris 

fidi 

vellit 






Oemuuit 



EngUih. 



floweth 



♦ An army. 
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Sanscrit. 



TTsrtrr 

qrif 



bharitam 

mandati 

maySti 



maritam 



mritiam 



mahiySh 

minati 

murSm 

radSti 

rajtfm 

ragnim 

— •v*. • 
rajati 

ray^m 

ritim 



renum 

romSnthS 

ladSd 

linayati 

locSm 

lok^yati 

wimshati 

wab 

wat 



waram 



varma 



vSrmitidn 



1 



Greek. 



Latin. 



viridem 
mandat 
meat 

mortem 

majus 

minuit 

murum 

radit 

regem 

reginam 

radiat 

rem 

ritum 

arenam 

ruminatio 

ludit 

lenit 

locum 

loquitur 

viginti 

vos 

ut 

virum 

arma 

armatum 



Persian. 



German. 



En^iah* 



^ Encircling. 



t A husband. 
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Sanscrit. 




^c^ 

5?^^ 



qnln 
q 1*1 HI 



walSti 
waste 
wastrJdn 



wartati 



wadim 
wamSni 

wijit^m 

wedSti 

shamsati 

shadSti 

shuddham 

shushati 

shulwarim 

shlutaux 

shwashuram 

sanktam 



sakhySm 
s^gnSm 
chihn^m 
s^pati 

sudati 

suriam 

I I 

scandSti 
stanSySti 
siarimtfn 
spritSm 



I 



velat 

vestit 

vestem 

vertit 

vatem 

foemina 

victum 

di-vidit 

censet 

cadit 

sudum 

siccat 

sulphurem 

solutum 

socerum 

cinctum 

socium 



signu 



m 



sapit 

summum 

sudat 

solem 

gcandit 

tonat 

stramen 

spiratum 

QQ 



Penuin. 



Gennan. 



English. 



schwaher 
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Saoscrit, 



3rnT: 
3nHT 



sprihSm 

sprihati 

sphitam 

swSm 

swSram 

swadSti 



swanam 



swapSti 

hora 

Sngushta 

anjirS 

Smbara 

SnishSm 

apah 

abba 



aranium 



SrghSyati 

archS 

Smum 

8wi, tapS 

Sshanam 

asbwa 

ashwStara 

apSt 

apitti 



Greek. 



Latin. 



Persian. 



spem 

sperat 

foetum 

suum 

su-sumim 

suadet 

sonum 

sepit 

hora 



angusht 

anjir 

ambar 

hamishab 

ab 

ab 

weiranSb 

aijad 

aij 

an 

alu 

aflab 

ash 

asp 

astSr 

afat 

yabSd 



Gennan. 



ambra 



essung 



Engliah. 



finger 

fig 

AMBER 

always 
water 

splendour 

a desert 

it costs 

respect 

that 

an edible root 

the sun 

food 

horse 

mule 

calaim^ 

obtains 



^ Two words ; am, the bud, and tapa, heat. 
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Sanscrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Pttiian. 

az 
az 
ahar 


German. 


English. 


<MWI 


asha 

ashirS 

aharS 








desire 

fire 

food 


^4^ll^l< 


^KK 


T^T 


imSm 






in 




this 


^n 


ushtra 






ushtSr 


. 


camel 


Jl^r^ 


riktha 






rSkht 




valuables 


^^ 


eka 






ek 




one 


4^ 


kSnsS 
kSchKpa 






kas 
kSshSf 




goblet 
tortoise 


«h^M 


^Rf^ 


kapi 

1 \f fc ** 






kappi 




monkey 


chMlH: 


kapotah 






kabutar 




pigeon 




kSpha 






kXf 




foam 


chOm 


kSroti 






kSrd 




does, has done 




kSrdS 
kSrpura 




» 


girdf 
kafur 




camphor 


=hS« 


mn 


kamS 
karia 
kuiijarS 






kam 

kar 

kinjar 




love 
afiair 

elephant 


^\^ 

'• 


l^sn: 


W 


kumbhl^ 

kubja 

kushalS 






khum 

kuzh 

khush 




ajar 
humpbacked 


1>«^ 




happy 


^<M 


kurSti 






khorad 


eats 


^d: 


keUOi 






kM 


1 house 

1 


<J,« 


krishtS 






kashtl^h 


Ulled 


n(^ 


krimi 






kirm 


wunn WORM 

1 


dS\r\i 


kritirh 






kheridah 


1 
1 


purchased | 



♦ Mud, clay. 



QQ 2 



t Dust 
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Sanscrit. 



flrc 






TTsT 
JJDT 



« 



kroshS 

kroshi(ti 

ksbSpS 

kshirS 

kshobhSti 

shonS 

khSdgS 

khSndS 

khSnSti 

khira 

khala 

khSshati 

khSshpS 

kbani 

khushSti 

ganjS 

gandhSkS 

gSma 

garjSti 

gSrhSti 

gSweshSySti 

g^warS 

guna 

guha 

godhumSh 



Greek. 



Latin. 



Persian. 



kSruh 

khSrushSd 

shSb 

shir 

ashubad 

khun 

k«rg 

kand 

kanad 

khar 

kushad 
khashm 
kan 
kSshSd 

gandak 
gaz 

gamf 
gharid 

girad 

kushad 

gabara 

gun 

gau 

gandum 



German. 



kreischet 



{ 



{ 



Eogliah. 



a coss 

CROAKETH 

night 

milk 

agitates 

blood 

rhinoceros 
any thing which 

CANDIES 

digs 

ass 

earth 

kUIs 

anger 

a mine 

draws 

treasure 

brimstone 

a cubit 

makes a loud- 
noise 

seizes 

endeavours 

CETem 

colour 

a cave 

wheat 



» Going, 



f A step. 
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Sanscrit. 



Jft: 



3PTlrr 
3nrT: 

rTTT 

# 






gauh 

ch^ra 

chamSsa 

charwSti 

chinoti 

chuwrS 

chStra 

jSnjSti 

jSgSti 

jatah 

jamata 

jihwSm 

juti 

jehati 

tSnjSti 

tSnu 

t^ma 

tapa 

tirSm 

trSsS 

dSwSti 

dama 

daru 

dirgha 

duhSnti 




Penian. 



Gemum. 



gav 

chirkh 

chamchah 

kayad 

chinad 

chihrah 

chatar 

jangad 

giti 

zadah 

damad 

ziban 

zudi 

jMiad 

zah 

tanjad 

tan 

tarn 

tab 

tir 

tars 

dawad 

damf 

dar$ 

dir 

dozand 




zanket 



CHAWETH 

gathers 

countenance 

umbrella 

fights 

the world 

born 

son in law 

the tongue 

quickness 

makes exertions 

bowstring 

tightens 

the body 

darkness 

heat 

arrow 

fear 

runs 



Blow 
they milk 



* A cord. 



f A snare. 



X Wood, timber. 



§ A gibbet. 
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Sanscrit. 



yrfrT 

5TJrfrr 
5TTf>r 










dura 

dosha 

dhamati 

dhar^ti 

dhaniah 

nagna 

namSti 

nam^si^ 

nabhi 

nihitah 

panchS 

panda 

pakUim 

pSrediawi 

I t 

pasati 

parshni 

pawSkS 

pilu 

pushayati 

pura 

prisht^ 

pratapa 

preshSti 

bandhSySti 

bSrhS 

balawan 

bahu 



Greek. 



Latin. 



Persian. 



dur 

dosh 

damad 

darad 

danah 

nangin 

namad 

namaz 

naf) nab 

nihadah 

panch 

pand 

pukhten 

firda 

bast 

pashnah 

pak 

pii 

pushad 

pur 

pusht 

partab 

firistad 

bandah 

barz 

pShlwan 

bazu 



German. 



nabe 



bindet 



{ 



English. 



distant 

arm, and also 
night 

breathes 

holds 

grain 

naked 

bends 

prayer 

NAVE 

placed 

five 

advice 

to cook 

to-morrow 

ties, tied 

the heel 

pure 

elephant 

covers 

fiiU 

the back 

beaming 

sends 

BINDETH 

greatness 
powerful 
the arm 
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Sanscrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Persian. 


German. 


Engliah* 


1« 


bukka 






boz 


bocke 


he-goat 


^ 


bhanu 






banuf 






iftT 


bhimS 






bim 




fear 


^ 


bhumi 






bhum 




the ground 


^sslt 


bheshaja 
mSjaja 






bazashk $ 
mSghz 


• 


the braui 






mSrttiS 
marshati 






mard 
amuzad 




man 
forgives 

1 


*I^M 


hI^n 


raShishS 






gav, mish 




buffalo 


m: 


mah 






mah 




moon 


^\K 


mara 






mar 4- 








masha 






mash 




a kind of pulse 

• 


RR< 


inihirS 






mihr 




the sun 


*J<^l 


mudra 






muhar 




signet-ring 


gf% 


mushti 






musht 




fist 


tp\** 


mriga 






murgh tt 






ij'M 


megha 






megh 




cloud 


^ 


yawS 






jau 




barley 


tJT 


rj(nga 






rang 




paint 




rajju 






razhah 




a cord 


• 


rawtfti 
r8hSsU(m 






rawad 
raz 




goes 
a secret 


<^^ 


<M 


raddha 






rad 




accomplished 


\\H 


rama 






ram 




pleased 


ft^: 


riktSb 






rikhtah 




poured out 


ft^ 


rishS 






rish 




wound 



♦ A prince. 

II Killing. 



f A princess. 
4- A snake. 



X Medicine. 
*^ An animal. 



§ A physician. 

tt A bird. 
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f1^ 


SlDKrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


PenUn. 


Oennan. 


Englidl. 


rocliSle 






rakhahad 




shines 




rocl.ai.am 
rohiit. 






roshan 
Tuad 




splendour 
grows 


tt^fH 


rtJlId 


langali 






langad 




limps 


?ra 


ISkiha 






lak 




a lack, 100,000 


^f^: 


«5ndih 






bandab 




prisoner 




wiiuSh 






bachab 




child 


^-Sfd 


warjati 






warzad 




quits 


^ 


wSrshft 






barbh 




rain 


<i(rJ|i 


walgam 






ligSm 




bridle 


^K'* 


wariikS 






barah 




horse 


'Mm9\ 


wiasSti 






pasbad 




diffuses 


!(ra 


shakS 






afaaka 




doubt 




shiikunil 
shastaka 
shiikhS 






shagun 

sbast 

shakh 


1 


omen 

the bowMriDg. 
branch 


!(ll>l| 


shana 






■ban 




whetstone 


^TlrT 


shata 






shad 




glad 


ftn: 


.hirS j 




».r 




tbebead 


^ 


shubba 






khub 


hubsch 


beautiful 


5^ 


sbushkS 






kbuibk 




dr. 


W< 


sbukSra 






khuk 




hog 


W 


shurit 






sbir 




UOD 


iyuTlHi 


shrinoti 






sbunad 




burs 


nil* 


sboka 






sog 




grief 


t'MW 


sbiamii 




siab 




black 


^ 


5l.«etS 






.led 




white 
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Saoicrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Peraian. 


German. 


Engliih. 




sajja 

sarshapa 

s8h8srl( 






saz 

sarshap 

hazar 




apparatus 
mustard seed 
thousand 


*i^M 


W^ 


HK: 


sadi(h 






sadab 




pure 


m 


saySm 






sham 




evening 




sarit 






sar 




excellent 


^<^ 


sudate 






sudad 




injures 


g^: 


shrisht^ 






sirishtah 




created 


*rjri: 


stutah 






situdah 




praised 


^ 


sthiiri 






situr 




beast of burden 


*«IM 


sthanSm 






Stan 




place 


^8(uu 


sthuna 






situn 




pillar 


^i 


sphura 






sipar 




shield 


*^< 


siadl( 






zud 




quick 


^^ 


hJ(stS 






dast 




hand 


^K 


harj( 






bar 




necklace 


• 


angaja 








hanke 
angst 


HAUNCH 
ANGUISH 


^M-^M 


>H^ 


akshi 








auge 


eye 


^* 


arbha 




• 




erbef 




• 


Sshru 
Sy^sSm 








zahre 
eisen 


a tear 
iron 


^W*i 


^^1 


uksha 








ochse 


ox 


T^^d 


ubhaySta 
uluka 








beide 
eule 


BOTH 
OWL 


^<^«=h 


-AN 


ushS 








ash 


a pot 



« Child. 



R R 



f An heir. 
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Sanscrit. 



JTTT 
TTfrT 



3n^ 

Mcofn 



kania 

kusiati 

gara 

gati 

gSurS 

ghasa 

ch&mS 

chSUi 

chicheda 

chinStti 

JSIS 
tudati 

trSshiati 
I I 

dalSti 

diwiSti 

drakhit^ 

dhwanati 

dhwani 

pSlSti 

poU( 

phullati 

bSdSti 

bahula 

bhSnga 

bhSdrS 

bhujati 



Greek. 



Latin; 



Persian. 



{ 



German. 



kivinof 
M.G. 

kiisset 

gar 

gebet 

grau 

gras 

schirm || 

scbale 

schiede 

schneidet 

zahl 

tiidtet 

durstet 

theilet 

taget 

trocken 

donnet 

don 

fliebet 



boot 

bluhet 

badct 

viel 

bange 

bieder 

beuget 



{ 



£d|^u1u 



KI8BETH 

very 

OOETH 

white 

GRASS 



♦ A young girl. f A woman. 

•• Divides. 



II A screen. 



X Embraces. 
4- Becomes day, dawneth. 



SHELL 

divided 
cuts 
number 
kills 

THIRSTETH 

D£LATH,**A.Si 

D£GIATH,4A.8. 

dry 

dinneth 

din 

FLEETH 
BOAT 

BLowETH, . like 
a flower 

BATHETH 

much 

fear 

good 

BOWETH XX 

§ A shield. 

XX Uttefi. 
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Sanscrit. 



•A-p* 

rq\rn 

%Tmfrr 

* The head. 
A bamboo. 



bhushSti 

manushiS 

mSrchitti 

mKrddhSti 

manawit 

rounds 

muda 

mohl( 

mauli 

rSkhSti 

romtf 

lashSti 

iirSmsha 

wartSti 

v^ka 

vSrdSrtfm 

wShnim 

wasS 

wahSnSm 

windati 

wiwahS 

wega 

wenati 

wela 

sunu 

stSmbhS 



GredL. 



Latiii. 



Pernan. 



{ 



German, 



English. 



putze 

mensch- 
heit 

marschirt 

mordet 

mann 

round f 

routh 

miihe 

maul § 

reget 

ram 

lustert 



binse 



•# 



werde 

balgtt 

wasser 

fon, M. 6. 

haus 

wagen 

findet 

ebe 

wege 

wahnet 

weile 

sohn 

stumpf 



BUSKS, Scot 
mankind 



MARCHETH 



rourders 



MAN 



MOOD 

pam, trouble 



rooves 
strength 

LUSTETH 



WEOBTH, A. SL 



WATER 

fire 

HOUSE 

WAIN 

FIKDETH 

roarriage 

WAY 
WEENETH 

WHILE (time) 

SON. A* S. SUNU 

stupid 



t The roouth. 
•♦ A rush. 



t The head. 
4. The bark of a tree. 

RR 2 



§ The mouth. 
tt Skin, hudc. 
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SANSCRIT WORDS FOUND IN THE GREEK, LATIN, 



Sanscrit. 



fwr: 



3n^frr 



<MMr^ 






^i^(^ 



f^rfrT 



f^ 



^H^ 
^^^ 




<P(c^rn 






sthalam 
sthira 
sionS 
swastri 

holSti 

atS 

SrdSti 

fias& 

awesh 

awali 

iddhS 

ritS 

karaySti 

kalpSti 

kutS 

kuttaiKti 

kuySti 

kurula 

komSlS 

kwelSti 

kshurati 

kh»ati 

khari 

khiati 



Greek. 



Latin. 



Persian. 



German. 



stelle 

stier 

Sonne 

schwester 

gans 

huUet 



EngliilL 



STALL 

a Steer 

sun 

sister 

goose 

covers 

wathe, A. S.* 

burteth 

lazy 

awise, A. S. f 

alley 

heat 

ri^t 

gars, Soot| 

elyj^Mtth, A.$. $ 

€ot, cottage 

cutteth 

cooeth 

curl 

comely 

quailetfa 

sooureth 

culletb 

scar 

quoth 

ganoh, A. S. I I 



Wandering, 



§ Apprehends. 



f Disponor. 



X Makes to do. 
II Multitude. 



PERSIAN, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
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gSti 

gSrdha 

gita 

ghSshad 

ghri(sht& 

chSlaySti 

chaU( 

chumayati 

chSISySti 

jSIuka 

jushati 

jhampati 

tat 



taru 



tMti 

tustSm 

toii(ti 

dont£ 

diySti 

drSbhSti 

dhira 

dhiM 

n^yati 

pundi(ti 

puta 

pushati 



Persian. 




gait . 

greed 

gyd,A.S.» 

gusheth 

grist 

syls, Scot, t 

cheat 

chumeth 

sylath, A. S. H 

gell, Scot •• 

re-joiceth 

jumpeth 

that 

tree 

tosseth 

dust 

teareth, tore 

daunted 

dieth 

drubbeth 

deir, Scot %% 

thought 

nigheth 

poundeth 

pot 

pusheth 



* A song. 
n Deceives.' 



f Grinded. 
♦* A leech. 



X Strains. 
4- Decayethy wasteth. 



§ Grinds, pounds. 

tt Bold. 
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SANSCRIT WORDS FOUND IN THE GREEK, LATIN, 



Sanscrit. 












pesSti 

priya 

priyantam 

prauda 

ph»Sti 

phena 

bhikshati 

bhittam 

madati 

maranSm 

mashuna 

mShila 

mala 

mrid 

mathati 

yatS 

yuddha 

yuySm 

rSnati 

rudhira 

rodah 

lokS 

wStl(ti 

wSdha 



wanam 



* Affection. 
II A woman. 

§§ Joins. 



Greek. 



Latin. 



Persian. 



German. 



f Loving, a friend. 
Battle, war. 

nil Conceals. 



X Foam. 
+t Blood. 



Englidi. 



paceth 

fria, A. S. • 

freond, A. S. f 

proud 

fdleth 

fiem, A. S. ^ 

bq^geth 

bit 

roaddetb 

murrain 

messan, Scot.$ 

meowla, A. S. |j 

male 

mud 

mateth 

yode 

guthe, A. S. 

you 

runneth 

rodra, Ioielan.ff 

rodera, A.SLQ 

leven 

look 

witbath, A. a $f 

beadui A. S. || 

won 



§ A dog. 
t% The aky. 
4 An abode. 



PERSIAN, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
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sWtT 

S[ft^rT 



wSskfiti 

warha 

wani( 

warSyati 

wida 

wundayati 

wrika 

wriknS 

wiadblf 

shandati 

shSkiHit 

sharS 

shitlSna 

shlHita 

shalitr^ 

shilit^ 

shotSti 

sad 
s&ma 
si^ra 
sup^ 



wriath, A. S. * 



* Guards. 
II Hunting. 

M Coverer. 



t Dried, withered. 
♦♦ Arrow. 



Truth, 



X Learning. 
tt Covering. 



was 
whisketh 

very 

wan 

warath, A. S.^ 

widda 

woundeth 

wargr, Iceland. $ 

broken 

veidi, Iceland. || 

shendeth 

scale of a fish 

gar, A. S. •• 

shieling, Scot. 

shield 

shelter 

skilled 

shutteth 

sathr, Iceland. II II 

sad 

same 

siar, Iceland. 4- 

soup 



§ Wolf. 
XX Covered. 

4 A lake. 
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SANSCRIT WORDS FOUND IN THE GREEK, LATIN, ETC. 



Sanscrit. 



r 







selati 

sewSkS 

stimiati 

sterna 

stobhati 

snayu 

swapni^ 

swSrga 



swarati 



swedati 

h^yati 

hi^rati 

hikka 

hutli 

hwfyati 



Greek. 



Latin. 



Fenian. 



German. 



English. 



saileth 

sack 

steameth 

steam 

stoppeth 

sinew 

sweven 

suurg, A. S. • 

sorroweth 

sweateth 

sweir, Scotf 

bietli 

harryeth 

hiccough 

hight. A.S.h8et 

vieth 



* Heaven. 



t Self-willed. 



APPENDIX- 



No. I. 

LIST OF SANSCRIT, PERSIAN, AND ARABIC WORDS WHICH OCCUR IN 
THE ZEND VOCABULARY OF ANQUETIL DU PERRON. 



Zend. 



' edi 

I 

i edenanm 



erthehe 
ezaede 
este 
astern 
aspo 
ashte 

ashtengom 
aschtesh 
eghe 
emeshe 
ehmakem 
ehobie 
' eetee 
eokhte 
eoschtre 
eantere 



Sanscrit. 






yadi 

adhuna 

artha 



3P^ 

Sr^^tUTashtakona 



asti 
astbi 
ashwa 
ashta 



>5|V4 agham 



w 

3JTXn^ asmakam 



3T^ 



yate 
wakti 
oshta 
antara 



Fenian. 




Z^mS ast 



^f. zada 



^ asp 
CJiJi hasht 



^^1 ashti 



hamishah 



w«^ khub 



jj6\ ander 
S S 



French. 



81 

maintenant 

explication 

il devient grand 

il est 

tin OS 

cheval 

huit 

huit angles 

la paix 

m^hancet^ 

toujours 

de nous 

bon 

eux 

il dit 

levre 

dedans 



I 
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SANSCRIT, PERSIAN, AND ARABIC WORDS 



Zend. 


Sanscrit. 


Persian. 


^Arabic. 


French. 


baksched 
bereete 


* 


bharati 


•xi^ bakhshed 
^jj barad 


{ 


il donne lib^rale- 
ment 

il porte 


^<fd 


beshe 






• 

U^ besh 




sant^ (bonne) 


beodo 
beouad 


«l^ 


baddha 
bhawati 


^^ bud 




jointure (li^e) 
ilest 


H«<M 


bienghe 


>ft^ 


bhima 


fhf* bim 




crainte 


bonen 






(j^ bun 




racine 


bumie 


^ 


bhumi 


^yi bum 




la terre 


ted 


d<l 


tada 






maintenant 


tedjerim 
terestche 




trasyati 


*^^j^' tarsad 


cfj^j tajarri 


courant 
il craint 


'l^'MM 


tesched 






^y^ tazad 




il s'appiique 


tenom 


^1 


tanu 

■ 


(jJ tan 




corps 


teschro 


Mt:| 


tisra 






trois 


djeoueeto 


^c(M 


jiwati 


*N»j ziad 




ilvit 


djefre 






j^j zafar 




bouche 


djened 




kanya 


*^ zanad 




il frappe 
fille 


khenghe 


^M\ 


khresio 






U-itr^ kharus 




coq 


kschefe 


5yMI 


kshapa 


V^ shab 




nuit 


kscheeo 






^^ shah 




roi 


kschecto 






*V^ shid 

• 




brillant 


kschethro 


m 


ksbatra 






roi 


kschtsum 


M« 


shashtam 






sixi^me 


kschnota 






^^A^^a: khushnud 




agr^able 


kschovesch 






tr^ shash 




six 


khore 






^>^ khorad 




il mange 



OCCURRING IN ZEND VOCABULARY OF ANQ. DU PERRON. 
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Zend. 


Sanscrit. 


Fenian. 


Arabic. 




dedaete 


r*v 


dadati 






il donne 


«llr| 


dakhmo 


r^ 




^sL^ dakhm 




cimetiere 


dereto 


«M 


darati 


^^^ darad 




ila 


desmehe 
descheno 


<yi\H 


dasham^ 
dakshina 






dixi^me 

la main droite 


<r^"i 


deschte 






C^^ dast 




main 


dentano 
deosche 


in 


danta 
dosha 


l^iliXJ^ dandanha 
jx^^ dosh 




les dents 
6paule 


<0'^i 


dkeescho 






(ji^ kish 




loi 


dradjo 


m 




j\j^ diraz 




6tendu 


doseh 


<0n 


dosh 






le mal 


done 


fr 


dwi 


3^ do 




deux 


douetche 






n^j^^^ duazdah 




douze 


dad 
reotchingem 


•\ • 


rochanam 


^b dad 
^^ roshan 




il donna 
lumi^re 


O^'t 


rane 






(j^ySj ran 




cuisse 


zeescho 






CJi.j rnsht 




mauvais 


zemo 






i^sf^j zwnin 




terre 


zenghe 


ilMI 


janga 






jambe 


• 

zaresetche 






s^j zahrah 




fiel 


zaouere 






J^ zur 




force 


sedid 








Jooc;^ shadid 

•• 


dur 


stree 


^ 


stri 






femelle 


staranam 






SjiX^ sitara 




^toiie 


sreono 






(^^^jMt sarun 




came 


sreoni 






(j<r ^""""l 




la fesse 


sreoued i 






^^^ surud 




il chante 



s s 2 
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SANSCRIT, PERSIAN, AND ARABIC WORDS 



Zend. 


Sanscrit. 


Persian. 


Arabic. 


Fk'dicii. 


snaouere 






jj Ai^AM sinah ber 


{ 


jusques k la poi- 
trine 


se 






**^ sih 




trois 


scheeto 






^U shad 




beureux 


schtoete 


^^ 


stute 






a loue 


schodem 






^y^ sud 




profit 


frezdaneom 






Li^'*^/^ firzandan 




enians 


freeschte 






C^Mij^ fihrist 




table des matit^res 


foehtane 






^ • >Uumu> pistan 




mamelle 


fedre 
kerete 




pitri 
karoti 


^jy. pidar 




p^re 
il fait 


^Om 


kestched 


^t^Rlri 


kashchit 


' 




quelqu'un 


keie 


^: 


kah 


^ kah 




qui 


krschtee 


«Ji« 


krishta 


AA^^ kashtah 




(champ) labour^ 


gaiim 








^ ghanam 


b6taU 


gueosch 






J:^f gosh 




oreille 


gueete 
gueoue 


^ 


gau 


^if gav 




le monde 
boeuf 


guerende 






«jj;f girandah 




pleurant 


guerevned 






CJjf girift 




il prit 


gaem 
maksche 




gam ah 
makshika 


flf gam 
^^ magas 




pas 
mouche 


♦llJiiqil 


mediehe 






g^Lo madah 




femelle 


medo 


^ 


madhu 






vin 


merete 


H^^ 


martya 


^j^ mard 




homme 


manm 
menthre 


H^ 


mantra 


^ man 




parole 


meete 


^ii-mPi 


mayati 






il mesure 
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No. II. 



LIST OF PERSIAN AND ARABIC WORDS WHICH OCCUR IN THE 
PAHLVI VOCABULARY OF ANQUETIL DU PERRON. 



Pahlvi. 


Persian. 


Arabic. 


French. 


ena 


er*.' in 




ce 


ab 




v' ab 


pere 


abider 


j^. pider 




pire 


am 




^t umm 


m^re 


amider 


j^Lo madnr 


p 


m^re 


amna* 




^^♦^ hamru 


ane 


avvela 




J^' avval 


premier 


ann 


Q_>' an 




cela 


azdeman 


L^-^j' azhdaha 




serpent 


asobar 


^'>*-' asvar 




cavalier 


aslobar 


jtyuMi astuver 




fort 


astoban 


^ . ^\yaLy^\ astukhan 




OS 


asder 




J^\ asad 


lion 


arta 




^jCjS ardu 


terre 


arboudjina 


^ytj^ kharbuzah 




melon 


anboman 




• 


raisin 


aporna 


UJf burna 




jeune personne 


avam 


^1^ vam 




pr^t 


bena 


• 


Uu bina 

• 


avec (avec nous) 


bontenian 




OJL. bint 

• 


fille 


bita 




C^Aj bait 

• • 


maison 


beba 




• • 


porte 



* In the Firhang Jihangiri, amra. 
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SANSCRIT, PERSIAN, AND ARABIC WORDS, ETC 



Zend. 


Sanscrit. 


Persian. 


Arabic. 


French. 


. hathre 






j\yA hazar 




mille 


houere 






jysL kfaur 




soleil 


iekere 






/^JWar 




foie 


ioe 

1 






,\o 




11 


1 ioushmakem 

1 


^•^I** 


yushmakam 






de vous 


iotomeante i 
tchetro 




chatur 


(^. ^U^^L:^ jaduman 
j\-^ chahar 




magicien 
quatre 


^r^K 


petesh 

1 


q1% 

r 


pati 
parswa 


1 


chef 
cote 


peresne 


Ml*^ 


pesouo 


^ 


pasu 


1 


quadrup^de 


peoerim 


M<^ 


parama 






premier 


peo 


M^ 


paya 






lait 


peantche dese 




panchadasha 

• 


x^yiL panzdah 




quinze 


1 pethni 


MHI 


patni 


1 


femme (epouse) 


1 petho 


T^ 


patha 


1 


chemin 


; pschie 








^ shai 

•• 


quelque chose 


pothre 


H^ 


putra 


1 




fils 


pansenoseh 


m^ 


pamsu 




poussi^re 


paeri 


^n 


pari 




autour 


pade 


M< 


pada 


1 

1 


pied 


onem 


j^^ 


unnam 


t 


moiteur 


' oroue 


1 
1 

1 

i 

1 




m 


^tj^t arwah 


fimes 
dessus 


opero 


NiM< 


upara 


A aber 




opem 


<HM 


ap 


x^\ ab 

• 




eau 
il va 


othe 


'MIIh 


yati 






thri 


^ 


tri 






trois 


sete 


^\r\ 


shata 


A-. S»<^ 




cent 
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No. II. 



LIST OF PERSIAN AND ARABIC WORDS WHICH OCCUR IN THE 
PAHLVI VOCABULARY OF ANQUETIL DU PERRON. 



PahlTi. 


Persian. 


Arabic. 


French. 


ena 


cjrf' in 




1 

ce 


ab 




V^ ab 


p^re 


abider 


^•Xf. pider 




pere 


am 




f\ umm 


m^re 


amider 


j^Lo madnr 


P 


m^re 


amna* 




^^♦^ hamru 


ane 


avvela 




45^' avval 


premier 


ann 


Ci.>' an 




cela 


azdeman 


L^^j' azhdaha 




serpent 


asobar 


^'>*«' asvar 




cavalier 


aslobar 


J\ykM»\ astuver 




fort 


astoban 


^ . ^\yjL^X^\ astukhan 




OS 


asder 




«XamI asad 


lion 


arta 




^\ ardu 


terre 


arboudjina 


^jij^ kharbiizah 




melon 


anboman 




i«Uc anab 

• 


raisin 


aporna 


^jj biirna 




jeune personne 


avam 


^\^ vam 




pr^t 


bena 




Uu bina 

• 


avec (avec nous) 


bonteman 




CJkj bint 

• 


fille 


bita 




Caaj bait 


maison 


beba 




• • 


porte 



* In the Firhang Jihangiri, antra, 
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PERSIAN AND ARABIC WORDS OCCURRING IN 



Pahlvi. 


Persian. 


Arabic. 


French. 


hazanne 


>J|j z^nu 




genou 


bonai 


yjLt banu 




femme (princesse) 


balog 


JCaL palang 




leopard 


penadj 


U^. pahna 




etendu 


tina 




^^ tinu 


boue 


topah 




^lij tafah 


pomme 


toum 




fi^ tamm 


enti^r 


tora 




j^i thaur 


taureau 


tiba 




^^io daba 

mm 


cerf 


toim 


(^' tan 




corps 


tin 




ij^' tin 


figue 


taba 




V^^ dahabu 


or 


djetta 




Jjb. jild 


peau 


djak 




S\^ zaka 


celui-la (11) 


djanver 


ji^Ls* janvar 




qui joult de la vie 


hamih 


A^.^ hemah 




toujours (tout) 


; hater 




^Ls* hader 


pr6sent 


hia 




A^ haiah 

m 


serpent 


hamin 




^4^ hami 


chaud 


1 hobesia 




(j**>^^ habs 


prison (emprisonn^) 


i dibe 

1 




V^^ debu 


loup 


■ 

damia 




1^ dammu 


sang 


daman 


1 


(J >Lcj zaman 


terns 


dobal 


.5^^^ daval 




couroie 


dakia 




i/j zaki 


pur 


ras 


»|^ rah 


#• 


chemin 


remona 




(. >l^ ramman 


grenade 


rej 


j\; raz 




raisin 


raba 




Cjj rabb 


grand 


! takar 




ji^ zakar 


male 


sareh 




^ sharru 


m^chant 


sakina 




^^jJCm sikkin 


couteau 


schmaha 




U^ sama 


le ciel 


schemsia 




ft>^ shamu 


soleil 


schoka 




9 

3y^ suk 


marche 


schedjrai 




j^it shajru 


arbre 


schaptina 




CSXi shnfat 


1 livre 



THE PAHLVI VOCABULARY OF ANQUETIL DU PERRON. 
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Pahlvi. 


Persian. 


Arabic. 


French. 




scharita 




Co^ shariat 


ordre (loi) 




schenat 






ann6e 




schabha 


s^ shab 

• 




nocturne (nuit) 




kamria 




^ kamru 


lune 




kokba 




^y^ kaukab 


astre 




kadba 




^~>^f kadbu 


mensonge 




keta 




V*-^-^ kitab 


livre 




kof 




cJiS kaf 


montagne (nom d'une 


montagne) 


kand 


•Xx5^ kunad 




il fait 




kalba 




^ kalb 


chien 




kasra 




j*^ kasr 


^tage (palais) 




gandjober 


^^las>f ganjavar 




tr^sorier 




lelia 




aJU laila 


nuit 




lesan 




^. ^UJ lisan 


langue 




la 




^ ^\2L 


non 




metera 




jia^ mator 


pluie 




mia 




U ma 


eau 




malkonta 




Cf^^Lo malkut 


royaute 


^ 


malka 




J^Lc malku 


roi 




mazdobar 


j^^yo niazdur 




porte-faix 




malahi 




4^X^ milhu 


sel 




men 




^-« min 


de 




medina 




aaj*^-* madinah 


ville 




mazina 




^ . ^'yj^ mizan 


balance 




nera 




j^ nairu 


feu 




neka 


slxi nigah 




vue 




nemra 




j^ namru 


tigre (leopard) 




varta 




^j vardu 


fleur 




jedeman 


^^ iXj yad i man 


Aj yad 


main (ma main) 





T T 
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IN THE FOLLOWING LIST EXTRACTED FROM THE HRHANG JIHANGIRL 



Pahlvi. 


Penum. 


Arabic. 


Frnich. 


1 

aasim 




fjafil aasim 


el^ve i 


aahi 


y^\ ahu 




cerf 


arshik 


J^j rishk 




envie 


andajah 






pensee 


darun 


(^l^A dar an 


1 


dedans 


dir 


^3 dir 


1 


loin 


kalub 


JaJir kalbud 




corps 


kata 




\asL khatu 


lettre missive 


kamikht 


«IX3y««l amikht 




m^ie ! 


mad 

1 


j^Lt madar 




m^re 




J3j roz 




jour * 

1 
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No. III. 

LIST OF PAHLVl WORDS WHICH ARE NOT CONTAINED IN THE VOCABULARY 
OF ANQUETIL DU PERRON, EXTRACTED FROM THE FOURTH SECTION OF 
THE APPENDIX TO THE FIRHANG JIHANGIRI. 



Aasim, exalted. 

Aafaringan, one of the niisks of the Zend. 

Aahi, a deer. 

Aa3ri8hin, moonshine. 

Aradush, a particular sin of a heinous nature. 

Arshik, envy. 

Urmud, a pear. 

Uraur, plants, vegetables. 

Ar^is, a tablet of stone. 

Azarik, male. 

Asud, abstinent, virtuous. 

Ashtau, haste, speed. 

Ashu, paradise. 

Agirift, a particular sin. 

Alka, the earth. 

An, a mother. 

Antunitam, to have. 

Andajah, thought 

Angapir, a grape. 

Udurdun, to die. 

Uzayish, increase. 

Avizah, sincere, pure. 

Ayardah, the commentary of the Zend. 

Irikan, men. 

Iri, a man. 

Bazra, seed. 

Bazindar, a lattice. ! 

Paptaras, a retribution for evil. | 

Patimar, haste, speed. 

Pala, calling out, noise. 



Ped, a father. 

Pasanitam, to throw, to scatter. 

Pasta, perseverance. 

Pus, a son. 

Pakii, a priest. 

Pag, a date tree. 

Pagvi, a priest. 

Panam, the cloth placed over the mouth 
when reading the Zend. 

Panik, a prune. 

Popishmin, a helmet. 

Puzhdas, pure. 

Paitia, a message. 

Tarsustudan, the reading of the Vandidad, 
in order to allow the spirit of the dead to 
quit the neighbourhood of the body. 

Tarmunishn, wickedness. 

Tuma, garlic. 

Jazango, an attendant on the Pyraea. 

Jatrah, polluted, stained. 

Jaja, an eagle. 

Juchin, a tumour. 

Jih, a prostitute* 

Jahishn, nature, quality. 

Jihmarz, a frequenter of prostitutes. 

Chichist, a mountain. 

Kharah, a woman. 

Khurih, light. 

Danaminukhird, one of the nusks of the Zend. 

Durun, a particular prayer. 
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Darun, within, in. 

Das, that. 

Dushvargar, mountainous. 

I3aknia, a date tree. 

Dimin, I. 

Doprub, evil. 

Rah, 1 . . . 

n h r 'A i particles ot negation. 

Dir, distant. 

Daima, splendour, light. 

Dina, a judicial decision. 

Rawka, laying. 

Roj, a day. 

Zofak, a raining cloud. 

Zika, a mother. 

Satina, a lip. 

Sapitaminu, God. 

Sanhana, the world. 

Siratir, an arrow. 

Sazda, a culprit. 

Sahistan, to fear. 

Sia, the breast. 

Shaigan, ample. 

Shatfin, a year. 

Shatmin, a seat, a carpet to sit on. 

Shanunitan, to write. 

Kalu, kalub, the body. 

Kata, a letter. 

Kamtaran, a pear. 

Karik, a hen. 

Kamikht, mixed. 

Kozbarta, coriander seed. 



Kahist, a stone. 

Gabmin, the skin. 

Gabka, grass. 

Gumashun, they. 

Guna, a lamb. 

Mad, a mother. 

Mazdistan, pure, free from sin. 

M&kir, the day after to-morrow. 

Madmunitan, to fear. 

Marguziran, a capital crime. 

Mizhu, a kind of grain. 

Mastah, force, violence. 

Mug, a date tree. 

Manash, the heart, the mind. 

Mahist, weighty. 

Niushad, he learns, he teaches. 

Vadyah, useless, trifling. 

Vazhah, a word. 

Vicharishan, to lessen. 

Var, the breast. 

Varzanitan, to go. j 

Vishadan, to open. 

Hadukht, one of the nusks of the Zend. 

Hdk, an egg. 

Havush, kindred. 

Havin, the first Gah. 

Hatan, to give. 

Hajim, I give. 

Hajid, he gives. 

Hubasim, a tooth. 

Husrub, good, distinguished. 

Hib, end. 



THE END. 



London : 
Printed by A. & R. SpottUwoodc, 
New-Street- Square. 
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